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PREFACE. 


HE  art  of  healing  is,  perhaps, 


of  all  others,  the  moft  cal- 
culated to  derive  improvement 
from  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  philo fophy;  as  thofe 
laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy  which 
admit  an  explanation  from  them 
muft,  obvioufly,  be  moft  perfectly 
underftood,  and  thofe  rules  of  me- 
dical pra£Hce  which  are  derived 
from  fuch  a knowledge  muft,  un- 
queftionably,  be  the  beft  founded. 

The  prefent  age  has  been  pecu- 
liarly diftinguilhed  by  its  inquiries 
into  the  works  of  nature  and  by  its 
great  attainments  in  natural  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  art  of  medicine,  in 
its  feveral  branches,  has  already 
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profited  by  this  circumflance : But 
as  this  fource  of  improvement  has 
been  hitherto  much  negleCted  by 
medical  perfons,  the  advantages 
derived  from  it  are,  as  yet,  but  li- 
mited, and  much,  therefore,  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  can  acquire  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  it  is,  pro- 
bably, capable  of. 

The  nature  of  the  engagements 
of  medical  men,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  of  thofe  who  are  much  em- 
ployed in  their  profeiiion,  is,  how- 
ever, very  unfavourable  to  purfuits 
which  require  many  experiments, 
and  necelfarily  take  up  much  time; 
and  for  this  reafon  it,  probably,  is, 
that  medical  men  have  not  been 
much  diftinguifhed  by  their  philo- 
fophical  writings.  On  the  other 

hand, 
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hand,  thofe  who  have  gone  far 
in  philofophical  attainments,  and 
have  even  been  diftinguifhed  by 

confiderable  difcoveries  in  thofe 

* 

branches  of  philofophy  which  bear 
a near  relation  to  chemiflry  and 
medicine,  for  want  of  that  variety 
of  fa£ts  refpe£ting  the  ceconomy  of 
nature,  and  thofe  changes  in  the 
animal  fyftem  brought  on  by  dif- 
eafes,  which  occur  alone  to  thofe 
perfons  who  are  immediately  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
have  been  little  able  to  apply  them 
to  purpofes  of  real  utility.  It, 
therefore,  hill  remains  for  medi- 
cal men  to  make  this  application 
and,  though  their  own  philofophi- 
cal attainments  may  be  very  li- 
mited, they  may,  from  being  pof- 
felfed  of  the  moft  genuine  facls  re- 
flecting 
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fpeCting  difeafes,  perhaps  be  able 
to  do  it  with  fome  advantage. 

The  fir  ft  remark,  I fhould 
hope,  will,  in  fome  meafure,  apo- 
logize for  the  imperfection  of  the 
philofophical  part  of  the  following 
Effay ; as  I truft  the  application  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  of  the 
principles  of  philofophy  in  the 
difeafes  which  are  the  fubjeCts  of 
the  medical  part  of  it,  will  be  fome 
proof  of  the  fecond. 


In  confidering  fome  of  the  ob- 
vious faCts  refpeCting  the  exiftence 
of  heat  in  the  animal  body,  and 
its  tendency  to  efcape  by  the  fur- 
face,  it  became  neceffary  to  premife 
fome  theory  of  its  production,  and 
not  being  fatisfted  with  any  of  thofe 

which 
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which  were  formerly  adopted,  or 
even  of  thofe  which  have  been 
lately  fuggefted,  1 have  given  one 
which  appears  to  me  lefs  excep- 
tionable, as  being,  in  my  opinion, 
more  conformable  to  the  known 
laws  of  nature  and  philofophy, 
and  from  which,  many  of  the 
fa£ts  and  phenomena  refpedting 
the  ceconomy  of  animal  life,  may, 
I think,  more  fimply  and  clearly 
be  explained. 

I have  not  thought  it  requifite 
to  mention  any  of  the  arguments, 
which,  I think,  might  eafdy  be  ad- 
duced againft  the  feveral  theories 
before  alluded  to,  as  the  mere  dif- 
proving  them  would  tend  but  little 
to  confirm  the  prefent ; and  as, 
fhould  the  prefent  be  confidered  as 

a rational 
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a rational  one,  it  would  require  no 
fupport  from  fuch  a circumftance. 

I am,  however,  but  little  anxious 
to  eftablifh  the  philofophical  part 
of  the  following  fyftem,  if  the  me- 
dical part  of  it  be  admitted  to  be 
agreeable  to  truth  and  juft  reafon- 
ing:  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  and 
fhould  it  further  appear  that  I 
have  fuggefted  the  leaft  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  treating  any 
of  the  difeafes  which  are  the  fub- 
je6ts  of  it,  though  I may  acquire 
no  reputation  as  a philofopher,  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  be  allowed 
that,  as  a furgeon,  I have  not  been 
ufelefsly  employed. 

Norwich, 

April  18,  1785. 
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SECTION  I. 
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A 


Theory  of  Animal  Heat 

Conftant  fupply  of  pure  atmofpheric 
air  is  not  more  necelfary  for  the 
fupport  of  animal  life  than  is  a due  degree 
of  heat;  and,  as  in  the  ufe  which  all  ani- 
mals make  of  thefe  two  important  ma- 
terials a confiderable  quantity  mull  necef- 
farily  be  confumcd,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  the  author  of  nature  has  provided 

B frefli 
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frefh  and  ample  fources  of  both,  to  anfwcr 
all  the  demands  of  animal  life. 

It  is  well  known,  that  air  is  received 
into  the  lungs  of  all  animals,  and  it  has 
been  one  of  the  great  improvements  of 
modern  philofophy  to  inveftigate  the  va- 
rious fources  from  which  air  proper  for 
animal  refpiration  is  derived  -3  and  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  PriefUey  and  others  have 
fhewn,  upon  how  large  a fcale  the  ope- 
rations for  this  purpofe  are  conftantly 

* carrying  on  in  different  parts  of  nature ; 
but  how  animals  acquire  heat,  and  what 
are  the  fources  from  which  frefh  fupplies 

• of  this  ingredient  are  obtained,  has  not 
yet  been  fo  fatisfadtorily  explained  by  phi- 
lofophers. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  common, 
fenfible,  and  external  fources  of  heat  are 
very  inadequate  to  this  purpofe  ; and  as  it 
mull  therefore  be  produced  independent 
of  any  communication  from  without,  the 

immediate 
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imtnediate  fource  muft  be  a latent  and  an 
internal  one. 

/ 

As  the  heat  of  all  living  animal  bodies 
considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  ufually 
furrounding  atmofphere,it  is  obvious, fo  far 
from  any  heat  being  derived  from  it,  (as 
that  which  contains  the  fmaller  quantity 
cannot,  according  to  the  great  law  of  heat, 
communicate  to  that  which  has  the  larger 
quantity,)  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  body 
muft  communicate  heat  to  the  external 
air;  and  if  we  conlider  the  great  differ- 
ence fubfifting  between  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body,  and  that  of  the  at- 
mofphere  even  in  our  climate,  it  is  clear 
that  a very  large  portion  of  heat  muft  be 
always  elcaping  from  the  body,  and  of 
courfe,  fuch  a quantity  muft  be  loft  as  to 
require  the  ccnftant  reproduction  of  a 
confiderable  quantity  in  the  body,  to 
maintain  the  due  proportion  between 
them. 
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There  are  but  two  ways  in  which 
animals  receive  into  their  bodies  what  is 
necefiary  for  their  vital  fupport;  the  one 
is  by  the  lungs,  and,  as  before  obferved, 
is  the  common  atmofpheric  air ; and  the 
other  is  by  the  ftomach,  and  is  food  of 
various  kinds* 

• ' " 4 » 

The  modern  philofophical  dodtrine  of 
latent  heat  has  fhewn,  that,  over  and  above 
the  fenfible  heat  found  in  all  bodies,  they 
contain  much  of  the  matter  of  heat  in  a 

l 

concealed  and  fixed  fiiate,  and  which  is 
not  feparated  from  them  but  by  their  de- 
compofition,  or  the  difunion  of  their 
component  parts  : and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  but  the  different  arti- 
cles of  food,  which  may  be  all  compre- 
hended ’under  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
iiances,  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of 
the  matter  of  heat  in  this  combined  ftate, 
and  that  they  give  it  out  when  under  • 
going  decompofition ; and  if  we  advert 

to 


animal  heat. 
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to  what  paffes  in  the  ftomach,  and  recoi- 
led: that  the  great  office  of  that  organ  is  to 
digeft,  or,  in  other  words,  to  decompound 
the  food,  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  that  this* 
operation  is  attended  with  the  production, 
of  heat. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  John  Pringle 
and  Dr.  Alacbride,  upon  the  diffiolution  of 
different  articles  of  food,  and  which  were 
made  expreffly  with  a delign  of  imitating 
the  procefs  of  digeftion  in  the  animal  ffo- 
mach,  all  prove,  that  this  operation  is  at- 
tended with  the  peculiar  intejline  motion 
charaCteriftic  of  fermentation,  and  confirm 
the  propriety  of  the  modern  chemical  de- 
finition of  that  procefs,  namely,  that  it  is 
“ an  intejline  motion  a?  fng  JpontaneGuJlj 
<i  among  the  infenfible  parts  of  a body , pro- 
“ ducing  a new  difpojition,  and  a different 
“ combination  of  thoje  parts 

There 

* There  is,  obvioufly,  an  nwkwardncfs,  not  to  fay 
abfurdity,  in  the  teims  of  this  definition  of  fermenta- 
tion. 
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There  can  be  no  need  of  new  faCts  id 
prove  the  exigence  of  heat  in  a combined 
ftate  in  the  fubftances  at  prefent  under 
coniideration,  or  the  fenlible  production  of 
it  when  they  undergo  a decompofition,  or 
a new  arrangement  of  their  component 

parts. Fermentation  and  putrefaction 

are  the  means  by  which  this  change  is  - 
produced,  and  every  one  who  has  at  all 
attended  to  thefe  proceffes,  cannot  be  ig- 
norant how  great  a quantity  of  heat  is 

produced  by  them. The  vegetation  of 

feeds,  which  is  likewife  a decompolition, 
by  which  a new  arrangement  is  produced; 
the  body  in  this  inftance  afTuming  a new 
form  that  is  obvious  to  our  fenfes*  is  at- 
tended with  the  fame  production  of  heat : 

tion,  particularly  in  the  ufe  of  the  words  fpontaneoujly 
and  infenfible : but  as  it  is  the  definition  of  fo  celebrated 
a chemift  as  Macquer,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Dr. 
Macbride  and  others,  and  more  efpecially  as  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  refpcdting  the  fa6t  I allude  to,  as  brought 
about  by  that  procefs,  namely,  the  production  of  a new 
difpofition , and  a different  combination  of  the  parts  of  a 
body , I have  not  judged  it  neceflaiy  to  rcjeCt  it. 

What 
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What  is  the  common  operation  of  malt- 
ing barley,  but  the  exciting  a quick  vege- 
tation of  the  grain  ? and  is  not  the  heat 
produced  by  this  procefs  fo  great  as  to 
require  the  fkill  of  the  workman  to  keep 
it  within  proper  limits  ? 

The  decompofition  of  bodies  does  not, 
however,  take  place  but  under  fome  pecu- 
liar circumflances. The  perfedt  and 

fixed  flate  of  a body  depends  upon  the 
exadt  and  proportionate  combination  of 
its  feveral  ingredients,  and  their  fepara- 
tion  cannot  take  place  without  the  ba- 
lance between  the  feveral  parts  being  dc- 
ftroyed  : thus,  luppofing  water  and  the 

matter  of  heat  to  be  two  of  the  principal 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  a grain  of  barley,  if  a fuperabund- 
ance  of  thefe  be  given  it,  the  exadt  propor- 
tion between  them  and  the  other  materials 
forming  the  body,  will  be  taken  away,  the 
perfedt  cohefion  of  the  feveral  parts  which 
depended  upon  that  proportion  will  ceafe, 

and 
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and  each  individual  part  be  rendered  liable 
to  be  adted  upon  by  the  furrounding  me- 
dium, to  which  it  was  before  infenfible. 
Thus  we  may  fee,  why  wetting  the  barley 
and  expofmg  the  grain  to  a warmer  air  pro- 
duces the  operation  of  malting ; why  the 
gardener,  in  preparing  his  hot  beds,  throws 
the  dung  into  heaps,  and  waters  it  to 
promote  a quick  putrefaction  and  the  con- 
fequent  generation  of  heat  j why  vernal 
funs  and  vernal  fhowers  call  into  life  the 
vegetable  world,  and  why  the  various 
kinds  of  food,  when  admitted  into  the 
ftomach  fhould,  when  affifted  by  heat  and 
moiflure,  and  the  peculiar  aCtion  of  that 
organ,  undergo  the  moft  perfeCt  decom- 
pohtion ; and  why  the  matter  of  heat 
which  probably  forms  a very  confi derable 
part  of  them,  fhould  be  there  feparated, 
and  rendered  capable  of  diffufing  itfelf 
through  every  part  of  the  body  for  the 
fupport  of  life.  The  addition  of  moifture 
alone  without  heat,  will,  alfo,  in  like  man- 
ner, produce  the  decompof  tionof  thegrain; 

but 
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but  it  will  not,  in  this  cafe,  be  by  the 
vegetative,  but  by  the  putrefactive  procefs, 
as  every  farmer  knows,  that  grain  of  all 
forts  in  very  wet  weather,  if  cold  at  the 
fame  time,  will  not  grow  but  rot  in  thq 
ground. 

i 

The  fenfe  of  fuperior  heat  which  is, 
obvioufly,  felt  in  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach,  is  a proof  that  if  that  be  not  the 
feat  cf  the  immediate  fource  of  all  animal 
heat,  at  lead:  that  a confiderable  quantity 
originates  there,  and  ftrongly  confirms 
the  before-going  remark,  that  heat  is  ex- 
cited during  the  decompofition  of  our 
food.  And  if  we  trace  the  food  through  all 
its  changes , and  confider  that  it  undergoes 
feveral  new  arrangements  in  its  progrefs 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
we  may  poflibly  be  led  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  heat  produced  by  the  fir  ft  decompo- 
fition of  the  food  in  the  ftomach  is  not 
all  which  it  brings  with  it  into  the  ani- 

i 

mal  4 for,  as  all  bodies  which  affume  a 

' C 
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new  arrangement  of  their  component 
parts  are  rendered  capable  of  retaining 
more  or  lefs  heat  in  a concealed  flate, 
and  as  confequently  every  fuch  change 
mud;  be  productive  of  fenfible  heat  or 
cold,  by  the  new  body  abforbing  or  let- 
ting out  the  matter  of  heat,  as  in  the  fa- 
miliar inftances  of  the  converfion  of  va- 
pour into  water,  water  into  ice,  and  vice 
verfa,  and  as  the  production  of  heat  mutt 
anfwer  a vital  purpofe  more  than  that  of 
cold  would  do,  it  is  no  improbable  con- 
jecture to  imagine,  that  every  fuch  change 
occafions  heat. 

Y 

An  idea  which  very  much  agrees  with 
this  theory  of  the  production  of  animal 
heat  in  the  ftomach,  and  of  the  efcape  of 
it  when  the  different  kinds  of  food  under- 
go decompofition,  was  entertained  by  Dr. 
Franklin  many  years  ago,  and  probably 
long  before  the  prefent  doCtrine  of  latent 
heat  engaged  the  attention  of  chemifls;  for 
he  fays,  “ I have  been  inclined  to  think 

“ that 
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*«  that  the  fluid  fire,  as  well  as  the  fluid. 
“ air , is  attracted  by  plants  in  their 
“ growth,  and  becomes  confolidated  with 
“ the  other  materials  of  which  they  are 
“ formed,  and  makes  a part  of  their  fub- 
flance : that  when  they  come  to  be  di- 
“ gefled,  and  to  fuffer  in  the  vcflels  a kind 
“ of  fermentation,  part  of  the  fire , as  well 
“ as  part  of  the  air  recovers  its  fluid,  ac- 
five  flate  again,  and  diffufes  itfelf  in 
“ the  body,  digefting  and  feparating  it  : 
“ that  the  fire  fo  re-produced  by  digef- 
“ tion  and  feparation  continually  leaving 
“ the  body,  its  place  is  fupplied  by  frefli 
“ quantities  arifing  from  the  continual 
“ feparation  ■,  that  whatever  quickens  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  in  an  animal, 
«*  quickens  the  feparation  and  reproduces 
“ more  of  the  fire,  as  exercife;  that  all 
“the' fire  emitted  by  wood  and  other 
“ combuftibles,  when  burning,  exifled  in 
“ them  before  in  a folid  (bate,  being  only 
“ difeovered  when  feparating;  that  fome 
**  foflils,  as  fulphur,  fea  coal,  &c.  con- 

C 2 “ tain 
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u tain  a great  deal  of  folid  fire ; and  that, 
“ in  lhort,  what  efcapes,  and  is  diffipated 
“ in  the  burning  of  bodies,  befides  water 
“ and  earth,  is  generally  the  air  and  fire 
“ that  before  made  parts  of  the  folid  **” 

0 

It  may,  indeed,  be  objdCted  to  the 
above  doCtrine,  that  one  kind  of  food, 
and  which  in  cold  climates  forms  the 
-greatelt  part  of  human  food,  and  on  which 
fome  animals  live  wholly,  does  not,  un- 
der the  common  circumltances  of  de- 
compoiition,  emit  any  heat ; it  being 
the  opinion  of  many  chemifls,  that  when 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  fubltalice  takes 
place,  even  with  the  greatelt  rapidity, 
and  the  larged:  poflible  quantity  of  phlo- 
giiton  is  fet  at  liberty,  that  not  the  lcall 
.degree  of  fenfible  heat  accompanies  its. 
efcape  : it  mult,  I believe,  be  admitted, 
that  under  the  ordinary  circumltances  in 
which  this  procefs  is  carried  on,  that  no 
heat  is  fenfibly  excited  j but  as  there  can 
* Laft  edition  of  his  Letters,  page  346. 
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be  no  doubt  but  the  matter  of  heat  exifts 
in  all  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  as  the  one  is  not  lefs  inflammable 
than  the  other,  it  muft  be  equally  certain 
that  this  matter  is  fet  at  liberty  when, 
they  undergo  a perfect  decompofltion  j but, 
probably,  in  the  moment  of  its  efcape  from 
animal  fubftances  it  immediately  enters 
into  fome  new  combination,  by  which  it 
is  again  concealed  from  our  fenfes  and 
it  appears  to  me  very  probable,  that  the 
peculiar,  and  perhaps  more  perfect  method 
in  which  the  decompofltion  of  food  is 
carried  on  in  the  flomach,  and  the  parti?- 
cular  circumftances  under  which  the  ef- 
cape of  heat  from  it  is  there  effected,  pre- 
vents fuch  a combination  taking  place,  as 
in  the  common  circumftances  of  putrefac-* 
tion  renders  it  infenflble. 

I believe  it  is  pretty  generally  fuppof- 
cd,  that  inflammable  air  is  a combination 
of  phlogifton  and  the  matter  of  heat ; and 
admitting  this  to  be  true,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  heat  in  animal 
fubftance,  as  it  appears  from  fome  late 

experiments 
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experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley  (one  of  which 
J will  fubjoin)  that  this  air  may  be  ob- 
tained from  fuch  fubftances  : “ On  the 
“ 17th  of  Auguft  I expofed  in  the  fan, 

in  a large  retort  of  rain  water,  3 dwts. 
“ 6 grains  of  roafled  beef,  the  neck  of  the 
“ retort  being  plunged  in  water  nine 
tc  inches  deep,  in  a jar  that  nearly  fitted 
“ it } and  moreover  clofed  it  with  a cork, 
“ in  which  was  a very  fmall  perforation, 
“ fo  as  to  give  it  as  little  communication 
•“  with  the  external  air  as  pofiible.  On 
" the  9th  of  September  I took  from  it 
“ two-thirds  of  an  ounce  meafure  of  air, 
“ all  inflammable*,” 

- - ' • « * • • - • - V - t - 

And,  as  a farther  objection,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  obferved,  that  the  natural  food 
of  infants,  in  whofe  bodies  a greater  de- 
gree of  animal  heat  is  known  to  be  pro- 
duced than  in  adults,  does  not  appear 
to  undergo  that  decompofition  and  thofe 
changes  which  have  before  been  confidered 

* Experiments  and  obfervations  relating  to  natural 
philofophy,  &c.  vol.  v.  page  56. 
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as  neceflary  to  the  production  of  heat, 
This  will,  however,  I am  perfuaded,  be 
found,  upon  enquiry,  not  to  be  true  as 
milk  is  certainly  capable  of  the  fermenta- 
tory  procefs ; every  one  knows  how  foon, 
when  expoled  to  the  common  temperature 
of  the  atmofphere,  it  will  become  four,  to 
do  which,  it  is  plain  it  muft  go  through 
the  preceding  ftages  of  fermentation  ; and 
as  we  are  told  from  very  good  authority*, 
that  fome  northern  nations  have  a method 
of  obtaining  a vinous  and  inebriating  li- 
quor from  milk,  the  fermentatory  procefs; 
which  produces  this,  muft  very  much  re~ 
femble  that  of  the  vegetable  and  farinace- 
ous fubftances,  the  decompofition  of  which 
is,  as  before  obferved,  well  known  to  be 
attended  with  the  production  of  much 
heat. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  generation 
of  heat  for  the  ufe  of  the  animal  is  carried 
on  in  the  ftomach  and  alimentary  canal, 
and  that  the  immediate  fource  of  it  is  the 
food,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  of 
* Macbridc. 
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the  common  fadts  in  the  animal  ceconomy 
will  be  accounted  for  by  this  theory : and 
in  the  firft  place  we  fhould  expeCt  to  find 
a confent  between  the  organ  in  which  the 
heat  is  firft  fet  at  liberty,  and  the  furface 
of  the  fkin  where  it  paffes  off  from  the 
body  ; and  as  the  reproduction  of  it  fhould 
bear  a proportion  to  the  wafie  of  it,  that 
the  fenfe  of  hunger,  which  is  the  feeling 
by  which  all  animals  are  prompted  to 
fupply  the  fiomach  with  new  materials 
for  its  production,  fhould  be  more  or  lefs 
urgent,  as  a fmaller  or  greater  quantity  of 
heat  efcapes  by  the  furface } and  that, 
therefore,  under  thofe  circumffances,  in 
which  the  difference  between  the  heat  of 
the  human  body  and  the  furrounding  au 
mofphere  is  fo  fmall  that  the  heat  paffes 
off  moft  flowly,  and  there  is  confequently 
the  leaft  occafion  for  a quick  fupply  of  it, 
that  the  fenfe  of  hunger  fhould  be  moft 
feeble,  and  the  quantity  of  food  taken  be 
fmalleft ; and  that  under  circumffances 
the  reverfe  of  thefe,  the  fenfe  of  hunger 
fhould  be  ftrongeft,  and  the  quantity  of  food 
fhould  begreateff:  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 

that 
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that  where  the  atmofphere  is  hotted,  the 
Former  fhould  take  place*  and  where  the 
air  is  colded,  that  the  latter  fhould  hap- 
pen. Accordingly,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  eat 
a larger  quantity,  and  of  a more  fubdantial 
food,  than  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  cli- 
mates ; that  the  appetite  in  mod  people 
is  keener  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  and 
in  thofe  perfons  whofe  employments  ex- 
pofe  them  condantly  to  the  open  air  and 
exercife,  than  in  thofe  who  are  fedentary 
and  live  chiefly  in  warm  rooms  ; and  from 
the  fame  caufe  we  mav  eafily  underdand, 
what  is  likewife  a well  known  faCt,  that  the 
evil  of  unfatisfied  hunger  is  dreadfully  ag- 
gravated by  expofure  to  cold.  “ Dum  novo 
“ reficimur  & turgcmus  alimento,  blando 
“ perfundimur  calore ; aerifque  frigidi  in- 
“jurias  facilius  longe  faturi  toleramus, 
“ quam  efurient.es  & inaniti 


As  in  the  production  of  all  other  ani- 
mal matters,  a due  proportion  is,  in  a 

* Martine  de  animalium  Calore,  pag.  225. 
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ftate  of  foundnefs,  always  obferved  be- 
tween the  fecretion  and  the  excretion# 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a perfect  ftate 
of  health  requires  that  an  equal  balance 
fhould  fubfift  between  the  wafte  and  fup- 
ply  of  animal  heat  j and  that  if  either  the 
furface  be  unable  to  carry  off  what  has 
been  generated  within,  or  if  more  be  car- 
ried off  than  the  internal  organ  can  fupply# 
a ftate  of  difeafe  mnft,  in  either  cafe,  be 
induced  ; and,  agreeable  to  thefe  premifes, 
it  is  notorious,  that  if  the  quantity  of 
food  received  into  the  ftomach  be  too 
fmall,  or  if  the  powers  of  the  ftomach  be 
unable  to  digeft  it,  that  palenefs,  feeble^ 
nefs,  and  coldnefs  come  on#  and  the  body 
fhrinks ; and  it  is  equally  obvious,  that 
when  the  fituation  of  perfons  prevents  the 
due  efcape  of  heat  from  the  furface,  and 
yet  from  indulging  the  appetite,  a larger 
quantity  of  food  is  taken  than  is  neceffary, 
that  a fuperabundance  of  heat  muff  be 
produced,  which  occafions  in  fuch  per- 
fons a difpofition  to  grow  fat,  and  renders 
them  particularly  liable  to  difeafes  of  the 

inflammatory 
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Inflammatory  kind,  the  truth  of  which 
every  one’s  obfervation  muft  confirm. 

f 

The  circumftance  of  the  increafe  of 
bulk  of  perfons  in  the  fituation  juft  de- 
fcribed  being  owing  folely  to  an  accumu- 
lation  of  the  fat,  or  cellular  fubftance, 
is,  perhaps,  more  worthy  of  notice,  and 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  fore- 
going theory  than  may,  at  firft,  be  ima- 
gined. Little  as  the  nature  of  the  matter 
pf  heat  and  of  the  principle  called  phlo- 
gifton  can  be  known,  from  the  impofli- 
bility  of  inveftigating  them,  being  both 
fubftances  of  which  our  fenfes  can  take 
but  little  cognizance,  except  in  obferving 
the  difference  which  is  produced  in  vari- 
ous bodies  by  their  prefence  or  their  ab- 
fence ; yet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
not  nearly  allied,  that  they  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  found  united  in  the  fame 
body,  and  that  their  efcape  is  at  the  fame 
time,  as  is  evident  from  the  different  ope- 
rations of  combuftion  and  putrefaction, 
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the  matter  of  heat  excited,  being  ufually 
attendant  on,  and  probably,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  phlogidon  fet  at  li-^ 
berty ; and,  as  the  fubdances  termed  in- 
flammable are  known  to  contain  the  larged 
quantity  of  phlogidon,  and  the  mod  in- 
flammable of  thefe  are  oily,  fat,  and  unc- 
tuous bodies,  may  we  not  fuppofe,  that 
fuch  contain  the  greated  quantity  of  the 
matter  of  heat ; and,  therefore,  may  we  not 
fairly  prefume,  that  the  remarkable  increafe 
of  the  fat  and  undtuous  parts  of  the  body, 
which  takes  place  in  perfons  who  are  con- 
Aantly  receiving  into  their  bodies  more 
of  the  matter  of  heat  than  can  effedt  an 
efcape  by  the  furface,  is  principally  owing 
to  a depofition  of  the  matter  of  heat  in 
thofe  fubdances.  And  from  the  forego- 
ing confideration,  perhaps,  it  may  appear 
to  be  not  unlikely,  that  when  the  matter 
of  heat  is  extricated  from  the  food  i;i  the 
domach,  and  is  at  liberty  to  diffufe  itfelf 
through  the  animal,  that  it  is  difpofed  of 

in  two  different  ways ; probably,  part  of 

% 0 
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It  enters  immediately  into  the  compofition 
of  the  animal  body  in  a combined  date, 
forming  an  organic  part  of  the  animal 
compound,  and  contributing,  in  the  young 
fubjedt,  to  the  increafe  of  its  growth,  and 
in  the  adult,  to  the  prefervation  and  con,- 
flant  renovation  of  that  bulk  of  matter 
which  it  has  attained  by  maturity,  and 
the  remainder,  being  the  fuperabund- 
ance,  paffes  through  the  animal  body  in  a 
fenfible  date,  and  is  carried  oft  from  the 
furface  by  the  furrounding  atmofphere. 

Those  who  are  converfant  with  ana- 
tomy well  know  how  much  the  cellular 
fubdance  contributes  to  the  bulk  of  ani- 
mals, even  in  thofe  which  cannot  be  called 
fat,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  called  mufcularj  the  difledtion  and 
maceration  of  mufcles  having  proved 
that  they  crnfift  of  an  infinite  number 
of  fibres  united  by  this  cellular  fub- 
dance, and  that  each  fibre,  as  far  as  can 
be  traced  by  the  eye,  even  aflided  by 
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glafles,  confifts  of  ftill  fmaller  fibres  united 
by  the  fame  connecting  fubftance. 

It  may,  however,  appear  extraordinary, 
that  a matter  which  is  fo  fubtile,  and  feems 
to  occupy  fo  fmall  a fpace  as  to  elude  our 
fenfes,  fhould  contribute  fo  much  to  the 
production  and  increafe  of  fo  bulky  a ma- 
terial as  animal  fat;  but  this  will  not  ap- 
pear furprifing,  if  we  recolleCt  what  form 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  moft  denfe 
and  compaCt  kinds  of  matter ; chemical 
experiments,  which  have  lately  been  much 
afiifted  by  the  application  of  the  burning 
lens,  having  proved,  that  the  mofi;  folid 
piece  of  oak  confifts  of  nothing  but  air, 
water,  the  matter  of  heat,  and  phlogifton. 

As  the  principle  of  inflammability  is 
certainly  contained  in  all  animal  and  ve- 
getable fubftances  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
heat,  and  as  they  both  make  their  efcape 
when  thefe  fubftances  are  undergoing  de- 
fcompofition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this 

principle 
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principle  is  alfo  admitted  into  the  animal 
fyftem,  for  fome  vital  purpofe ; conftitu- 
ting,  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with  the 
matter  of  heat,  the  whole  of  our  nutriment, 
and  as  there  muft  be  a conftant  produc- 
tion of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  matter  of 
heat,  in  the  ftomachs  of  animals,  from  the 
food  received  into  them,  there  muft,  ob- 
vioufly,  be  fome  outlet  by  which  the  fij- 
perabundant  quantity  may  pafs  off. 

. r 

The  nature  of  the  air  thrown  out  of 
the  lungs,  evidently  proves,  that  the  prin-< 
cipal  part  of  that  which  has  paffed  the  cir- 
culation finds  an  exit  thence;  for  how- 
ever, one  might  expeCt,  that  the  principle 
of  inflammability  would  accompany  the 
matter  of  heat  in  its  efcape  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  it  has  been  proved  by 
fome  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  that 
what  paffes  from  the  fkin  in  a ftate  of 
health,  and  in  the  ordinary  temperature  oi 
the  body,  does  not  render  the  air  foul, 
and  confequently  does  not  impart  to  it 

any 
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any  phlogifton.  It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  well 
known,  that  inflammable  air  is  contained 
in  the  lower  inteftines,  and  frequently 
pafles  from  them  per  flatum.  This  is> 
probably,  immediately  produced  from  the 
fceces  in  the  inteftines,  and  as  it  has  been 
before  obferved,  that  the  production  of 
heat  ufually  accompanies  the  efcape  of 
phlogifton,  it  ferves  to  prove,  that  in  the 
very  laft  ftage  of  decompofltion  which  the 
food  undergoes,  in  its  paflage  through  the 
body,  that  one  of  the  purpofes  intended 
by  its  introduction,  namely  the  generation 
of  heat,  is  ftill  continued. 

I find  in  Dr.  Prieftley’s  laft  volume  of 
Obfervations  on  different  Kinds  of  Air, 
&c.  that  he  is  led,  by  fome  experiments 
made  on  alimentary  fubftances,  to  fuppofe 
that  phlogifton  alone  is  the  principle  of 
nutrition.  He  fays,  page  64,  “ The  ex- 
“ periments  recited  in  this  and  the  fol- 
“ lowing  feCtion  were  entered  upon  chief- 
t(  ly  to  difcover  the  principle  of  nutrition 

“ in 
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««  in  vegetable  and  animal  fubflances,  and 
*<  they  ieem  to  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  that 
“ this  principle  is  phlogifton,  or  the  prin- 
“ ciple  of  inflammability,  in  fuch  a flate 
“ as  to  be  capable  of  becoming,  by  putre- 
“ faction,  a true  inflammable  air. 

*4.-  «'  ■»*  . 4 « * > 

“In  the  putrefactive  procefs  the  phlo- 
gifton  is  merely  evolved,  and  not  again 
“ combined  with  any  thing  except  what 
“ may  be  neceffary  to  its  affuming  the 
<c  form  of  inflammable  air  -y  but  in  nutri- 
“ tion  it  is  immediately  held  in  folution 
“ by  the  gaftric  juice  and  in  the  chyle 
“ formed  by  it.” 

If  it  be  true,  then,  as  before  obferved, 
that  phlogiflon  becomes  inflammable  air 
by  the  combination  of  the  matter  of  heat, 
we  may  eafily  account  for  the  abforption 
of  that  heat  which  is  feparated  in  the  com- 
mon putrefactive  procefs  of  animal  fub- 
ftance,  and  in  confequence  of  which,  it  is 
concealed  from  our  fcnfes.  And,  if  it  be 
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alfo  true,  as  Dr.  Prieftley  imagines,  that 
when  the  diflolution  of  the  fame  fub- 
fiance  takes  place  in  the  ftomach  under 
the  procefs  of  digeftion,  that  the  phlogif- 
ton is  not  combined  with  heat,  but  i« 
immediately  taken  up  by  the  gaftric  juice, 
we  may  further  underftand,  why  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  is  generated  under  thefe  ch> 
cumftances  in  a fenftble  ftate,  and  is, 
therefore,  at  liberty  to  be  diffufed  through 
the  body,  as  before  intimated. 

But,  as  phlogifton  and  the  matter  of 
heat  are  certainly  both  equally  extricable 
from  vegetable,  as  well  as  animal  fub- 
ftances,  when  they  undergo  putrefaction, 
it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  the  matter  of 
heat  fhould  not,  in  this  inflance,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  animal  fubftance,  unite  with  the 
phlogifton,  and  be  concealed  in  the  new 
compound  of  inflammable  air. 

The  only  conjecture  I can  give  for  fuch 
a difference  in  operations,  which,  in  all 

other 
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other  rel'peCts,  are,  apparently,  f©  fimilar, 
is,  that,  probably,  thefe  two  materials  do 
not,  in  the  inftance  of  vegetable  putrefac- 
tion, feparate  at  the  fame  time  -3  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  being,  poffibly,  fo  loofely  com- 
bined with  the  vegetable  fubftance,  that 
it  is  fet  at  liberty,  and  totally  diffipated 
before  the  phlogifton  is  difengaged, 

And,  that  the  matter  of  heat  is  but , 

% 

loofely  retained  in  vegetables,  is  evident 
from  its  being  eafily  feparated  from  them 
in  the  lowed;  temperatures,  by  the  foie 
addition  of  moifture ; it  is  well  known, 
that  liable  dung,  if  not  dry,  will  heat  and 
rot  in  the  mod  fevere  frofts,  and  that 
what  the  gardeners  call  long  muck,  will, 
if  thrown  in  a heap  and  watered,  undergo 
the  neceffary  procefs  for  the  hot  bed 
in  the  coldefl  feafons ; whereas  animal 

i 

fubftance,  if  kept  ever  fo  wet,  will  refill 
putrefaction  for  a long  while,  even  when 
the  atmofphere  is  in  temperature  fome 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  putre- 
faction in  vegetables  is  a flow  procefs,  and 
is  not  compleated  until  a long  while  after 
the  efcape  of  the  heat  from  them,  while  in 
animal  iubftance,  though  the  concurrence 
of  confiderable  heat  as  well  as  moifture 
is  required  to  induce  putrefaction,  yet, 
when  once  the  procefs  is  began,  it  goes 
on  very  rapidly ; all  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  being,  probably, 
fet  at  liberty  at  the  fame  time,  and,  there- 
fore,-more  quickly  diflipated. 

Were  the  decompofltion  of  vegetable 
matter  to  take  place  equally  rapidly,  proba- 
bly, the  fame  union  of  the  matter  of  heat 
and  phlogifton  would  be  produced ; and 
this,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  cafe  in  corn- 
bullion,  though  under  the  circumflances  in 
which  this  operation  is  commonly  carried 
on,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  inflammable  air, 
which  is  produced  by  this  union,  cannot 
be  preferved  : This  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  compleatly  effected  in  Dr. 
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Prieftley’s  late  extraordinary  experiment  on 
charcoal,  with  the  burning  lens,  the  de- 
compofition  of  the  vegetable  matter  being, 
in  this  inftance,  fo  quickly  obtained,  that 
the  component  parts  of  the  body  were  fet 
at  liberty  at  the  fame  time,  and  were, 
moreover,  under  circumftances  in  which 
the  new  compound  of  inflammable  air, 
refulting  from  it,  was  rendered  obvious 
and  preferved. 

Admitting,  then,  thefe  premifes,  the 
difference,  as  refpeCting  the  fenfible  pro- 
duction of  heat,  obfervable  between  the 
.procefs  of  putrefaction  in  animal  and  in 
vegetable  fubftance,  will  be  eafily  un- 
derftood,  and  the  objection  to  the  pre- 
fent  theory,  which  arifes  from  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion  of  there  being  no 
heat  generated  in  the  decompofiticn  of 
animal  fubftance,  and  which  has  been 
before  taken  notice  of,  will  be  fully 
obviated. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  nothing  more 
immediately  tends  to  leffen  the  heat  of 
the  animal  fyfiem  than  evacuation  by  the 
bowels,  and  on  this  principle,  is  doubt- 
lefsly  founded  the  univerfal  practice  of 
purging  in  inflammatory  complaints. 

If  thefe  means  were  found  ufeful  only 
in  inflammations  of  the  bowels  them-, 
felves,  this  cooling  effedt  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  mere  removal 
of  what  excited  heat  in  them,  by  its  bulk, 
in  preternaturally  difiending  the  part,  or 
by  its  acrimony,  in  irritating  it.  But 
experience  has  fufficiently  proved,  that 
unloading  the  bowels  removes  the  gene- 
ral heat  of  the  whole  habit,  and  that  in- 
flammations of  parts  very  remote  from  the 
intefiioes  are  relieved  by  the  general  di- 
minution of  heat,  brought  on  by  fuch 
means. 

There  can  be,  therefore,  no  doubt, 
from  this  circumftance,  that  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  is  moA  moderate  when  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  are  the  leaA  filled  j 

and 
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alid  if  fo,  it  furely  furnifhes  another  ar- 
gument of  the  probability  of  the  original 
fource  of  it  being  in  the  aliment  received 
into  the  ftomach* 

% 

\ 

That  much  of  the  heat  which  is  ge- 
nerated in  the  living  animal  body  is  con-* 
ftantly  endeavouring  to  efcape  by  the  fur-* 
face,  is  evident  from  a variety  of  fads* 

The  univerfal  cuflom  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  countries  in  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmofphere  is  in  the  fmalleff 
degree  lower  than  human  heat,  making 
ufe  of  apparel,  and  this  being  thicker  or 
thinner  in  proportion  to  the  refpedive 
•differences  of  feafons  and  climates,  is  cer- 
tainly a proof  of  this,  as  being  evidently 
intended  to  prevent  fuch  an  efcape  of  heat 
from  the  body  as  would  be  unpleafant  and 
injurious.  The  fame  thing  may  be  ob- 
ferved  of  the  natural  cloathing  of  different 
animals;  in  warm  climates  their  coats  are 
fliort,  fmooth,  and  lie  clofe  to  the  fkin, 
but  in  the  northern  regions  their  cover- 
ing coniifls  of  a rarer  fubftance,  as  wool, 

fur, 
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fur,  &c.  and  in  birds  this  circumdance  is 
peculiarly  driking ; as  they  pafs  freely 
through  the  air,  and  are  conftantly  expofed, 
in  the  higher  regions,  to  currents  of  cold 
air,  their  natural  heat  would  pafs  off  much 
too  quickly  if  they  were  not  covered 
with  a fubdance  which  conducts  heat  very 
flowly,  which  feathers  are  well  known  to 
do ; and  in  thofe  birds  which  live  in  the 
water,  which  conducts  heat  much  quicker 
than  air,  their  covering  is  Rill  more  rare 
than  common  feathers  j the  down  upon 
the  bread:  and  under  the  bellies  of  thofe 
birds,  which  in  cold  climates  live  princi- 
pally in  the  water,  being,  perhaps,  the 
flowed  conductors  of  heat  in  nature;  mo- 
dern luxury,  having,  on  this  principle,  fet 
fo  great  a value  on  the  down  of  the  Eider 
Duck,andits  ufe  in  retainingheatinthepart 
to  which  it  is  applied,  being  well  known 
in  fits  of  the  gout,  to  which  cafes,  on  ac- 
count of  its  extraordinary  lightnefs,  it  is 
particularly  well  adapted,  as  the  pa^ts  af- 
feCted  are  ufually  fo  exquifitely  tender,  as 
to  fuffer  pain  from  the  contaCt  of  what- 
ever has  weight,  or  occafions  preffure. 

The 
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The  flow  concluding  power  of  this 
down,  being  evidently  owing  to  its  very 
rare  texture,  it  is  obvious,  that  to  retain 
this  quality  it  fliould  remain  perfedly 
dry,  as  the  fineft  plumage  will,  when  wet, 
very  foon  collapfe  together,  and  form  a 
body  capable  of  carrying  off  hettt,  per- 
haps, very  quickly.  To  guard  againfl 
this  circumstance,  nature  has  furnifhed 
water  fowls  with  a peculiar  kind  of  oil, 
and  has  given  them  the  power  of  occa- 
fionally  opening  the  receptacle  where  it  is 
depofited,  and  of  fpreading  a fufficient 
quantity  of  it  over  their  outermoft  fea- 
thers, by  which  they  are  effedually  pro- 
teded  from  the  contad  of  the  water,  and 
their  texture  is  preferved  uninjured  *. 

It 


* “ Lest  the  feathers  fhould  fpoil  by  their  violent 
*c  attrition  againfl  the  air,  or  imbibe  the  moifture  of 
*c  the  atmofphere,  the  animal  is  furnifhed  with  a gland 
“ behind,  containing  a proper  quantity  of  oil,  which 
can  be  prefled  out  by  the  bird’s  bill,  and  laid  fmoothly 
over  every  feather  that  wants  to  be  drefled  for  the 
F “ pccafion. 
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It  may  be  likewife  obferved,  that  even 
in  the  fame  animals,  a difference,  refpedt- 
ing  the  heat-condudling  power  of  their 
covering,  takes  place  under  different  ex- 
pofures  i that  in  fummer  it  is  lefs  calcu- 
lated to  retain  their  heat  than  in  winter, 
and  when  protected  by  the  external  cold, 

tc  occafion.  This  gland  is  fituated  on  the  rump,  and 
<c  furnifhed  with  an  opening,  or  excretory  dudt  j about 
“ which  grows  a fmall  tuft  of  feathers,  fomewhat  like 
“ a painter’s  pencil.  When,  therefore,  the  feathers 
“ are  fhattered  or  rumpled,  the  bird  turning  its  head 
“ backwards,  with  the  bill  catches  hold  of  the  gland, 
“ and  prefling  it,  forces  out  the  oily  fubftance,  with 
<c  which  it  anoints  the  disjointed  parts  of  the  feathers, 
*c  and  drawing  them  out  with  great  afliduity,  recom- 
“ pofes  them,  and  places  them  in  due  order  ; by  which 
“ they  unite  more  clofely  together.  Such  poultry, 
“ however,  as  live  for  the  moft  part  under  cover,  are 
“ not  furnifhed  with  fo  large  a flock  of  this  fluid,  as 
thofe  birds  that  refide  in  the  open  air.  The  feathers 
“ of  an  hen,  for  inftance,  are  pervious  to  every  fhower ; 
“ on  the  contrary,  fwans,  geefe,  ducks,  and  all  fuch 
“ as  nature  has  direfted  to  live  upon  the  water,  have 
“ their  feathers  drcfled  with  oil  from  the  very  firfl:  day 
“ of  their  leaving  the  fhell.” — Goldfmith’s  Hiftory  of 
the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,  vol.  v.  page  4. 
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by  living  within  doors,  than  when  ex- 
pofed  to  it  when  living  in  the  open  air. 
The  horfe  may  be  conlidered  as  a verv 
familiar  inftance  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, for  every  one  knows  how  long  and 
rough  the  coats  of  thofe  are  which  winter 
abroad,  and  how  fhort  and  fmooth  are  the 
coats  of  thofe  which  are  kept  in  warm 
ftables  ; and  that  it  is  a common  practice 
with  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  horfes, 
to  cover  them  with  woollen  cloths,  to 
make  their  fkins  fine ; and  that,  confe- 
quently,  in  the  former  fituation,  it  being 
of  fo  loofe  and  rare  a texture,  it  muff  carry 
off  heat  very  flowly;  and  in  the  latter, 
for  the  contrary  reafon,  that  it  muff  carry 
it  off  much  fafter. 

Tr  may  be  remarked,  that  all  animals, 
when  the  heat  is  palling  off  from  them 
in  an  inconvenient  degree,  endeavour  to 
check  it  by  leffening  the  furface  of  their 
bodies,  which  is  expofed  to  the  furround- 
ing medium ; thus  we  fee,  why  dogs, 

F 2 cats. 
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cats,  See.  when  lying  on  the  ground*  and 
not  in  a warm  fituation,  draw  their  limbs 
clofe  to  them,  and  endeavour  to  acquire 
fuch  a pofture  of-  the  whole  body,  as  fhall 
bring  all  the  parts  as  much  in  contact  as 
poflible,  and  fhall  make  their  whole  figure 
as  fmall  as  it  can  be ; and  why,  when  in  a 
contrary  fituation,  as  near  a fire,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  fun,  they 
ftretch  out  their  limbs,  and  extend  their 
whole  furface  as  much  as  pofiible : and 
we  all  know,  that  we  ourfelves,  when 
naked,  or  when  entering  a cold  bed,  do 
exadtly  the  fame  thing ; and  in  bed,  we 
continue  fuch  a pofture  until  fuch  a quan- 
tity of  heat  has  been  accumulated,  and 
confined  by  the  bed  cloaths,  as  to  remove 
the  fenfation  of  cold,  when,  like  the 
before-mentioned  animals,  we  fixetch 
forth  our  limbs,  and  acquire  our  ac- 
cuftomed  pofture. 

The  peculiar  glow  which  follows  cold 
bathing,  and  which  is  obferved  by  perfons 
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loon  after  coming  into  a warm  room,' when 
the  body  has  been,  for  fome  time  before, 
expofed  to  a very  cold  air,  may,  likewife, 
be  accounted  for  on  the  fame  principles 
of  the  internal  production  of  animal  heat, 
and  its  tendency  to  the  furface  ; for,  as 
during  the  expofure  to  the  cold,  in  both 
cafes,  the  heat  muft  have  efcaped  very 
fall,  and  the  fupply  have  been  propor- 
tionably  quick,  the  wafte  being  fuddenly 
checked  by  the  warm  air  being  a bad 
conductor  of  the  heat,  there  muft,  obvi- 
oufly,  be  an  accumulation  on  the  furface, 
and  a greater  fenfe  of  heat  than  before, 
for  a while,  until  the  balance  between  the 

t 

wafte  and  the  fupply  be  again  more  regu- 
larly reftored. 

The  effects  produced  by  fanning,  when 
perfons  are  very  hot,  and  its  being  fud- 
denly left  off,  though  lately  accounted 
for,  on  the  principle  of  a celebrated  theory 
of  fpafm,  may,  I think,  in  a clearer  and 
more  fimple  manner  be  underftood  on  the 

principles 
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principles  of  the  foregoing  doctrine : 
when  the  furface  is  fo  loaded  with  heat, 
and  the  air  which  is  in  immediate  contadt 
with  it,  has  already  taken  up  fo  much 
that  it  is  either  unable  to  carry  off  any 
more,  or  performs  this  office  fo  llowly,  as 
to  be  unequal  to  the  removal  of  the  quan- 
tity which  is  conffantly  arriving  at  the 
furface,  the  driving  away  fuch  air  by  the 
fan,  and  permitting  other  air  to  approach, 
Avhich  not  being  fo  loaded,  is  able  to  carry 
off  the  heat  more  quickly,  the  fkin  muff 
certainly  be  coded  ; but  if  this  operation 
be  fuddenly  flopped,  and  the  air  again  be- 
come ffationary,  the  return  of  heat  will 
take  place,  and  for  a little  while,  perhaps, 
in  an  increafed  degree,  (as  is  ufually  ob- 
ferved,)  becaufe,  whilff  the  heat  had  a free 
exit  from  without,  the  internal  heat  more 
readily  found  its  way  to  the  furface ; and 
the  fanning,  which  was  the  caufe  of  the 
more  free  exit,  being  fuddenly  flopped,  a 
greater  accumulation,  for  a little  while, 
takes  place  on  the  fkin,  as  was  obferved 
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under  fimilar  circumftances  after  cold 
bathing,  See.  and  it  appears,  then,  very 
evident,  that  the  operation  of  fanning 
promotes  the  efcape  of  heat  from  the  fur- 
face,  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  ufe  of 
the  bellows  promotes  the  combuftion  of 
burning  bodies,  the  one  removing  the  air 
which  is  become  too  much  loaded  with 
the  matter  of  heat,  and  the  other  that 
which  is  faturated  with  phlogifton. 

That  the  heat  from  within  arrives 
quickeft  at  the  furface  of  thofe  parts  from 
whence  the  greatefl  efcape  of  heat  is  con- 
tinually going  on,  is  evident,  from  thofe 
parts,  which  are  conftantly  expofed,  not 
feeling  colder  than  thofe  which  are  co- 
vered ; thus,  except  in  very  fevere  cold,  the 
hands  and  face  experience  no  greater  fenfe 
of  cold  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  continually  covered.  From 
which  it  would  feem,  that  nature  endea- 
vours to  maintain  a due  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  wade  and  fupply  of  every  part ; 

and 
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and  from  this  it  may,  alfo,  be  concluded, 
that  if  other  parts  of  the  body  were  as 
much  expofed  as  the  face  and  hands,  that 
they  would,  but  for  a little  while,  expe- 
rience any  material  inconvenience  from 
the  greater  efcape  of  heat  which  would 
be  thus  produced,  and  that,  therefore, 
probably  the  ufe  of  fuch  thick  cloathing 
as  we  are  accuftomed  to,  or  perhaps  of 
any  apparel  at  all,  except  in  very  cold 
climates  and  feafons,  is  principally  necef- 

fary  from  habit  alone. 

0 

Every  one  who  has  paid  attention  t0 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  by 
means  of  the  thermometer,  mud;  have  ob- 
ferved,  how  frequently  our  feelings,  re- 
fpedting  heat  and  cold,  difagree  with  the 
indications  of  them,  as  exprefled  by  that 
inftrument;  as  it  often  happens,  that  when 
experiencing  a very  confiderable  degree  of 
cold,  we  are  furprifed  to  find  the  mercury 
at  a moderate  temperature  , and  this  may 
be  obferved  ufually  to  happen  in  windy 
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Weather,  and  when  the  air  is  particularly 
loaded  with  wet  particles. 

This  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  no  other 
principle  than  that  of  the  conftant  pro- 
duction of  heat  within  the  animal,  and  of 
its  tendency  to  pafs  off  by  the  furface  : for 
the  thermometer  very  foon  acquiring  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  becomes  at  once 
ftationary,  varying  only  with  the  real 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  atmof- 
phere ; whereas,  the  conftant  fucceffion 
of  heat  which  there  is  in  the  living 
animal,  prevents  its  acquiring  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, like  the  mercury,  defeend  to  its 
-temperature,  and  then  become  flationary ; 
and  as  the  fenfe  of  cold  felt  by  us,  mufl, 
confequently,  be  owing  to  the  conftant  ef- 
cape  of  heat  which  is  thus  promoted,  the 
degree  of  cold  muft,  obvioufly,  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  celerity  with  which  the  air 
is  enabled  to  carry  the  heat  off. 
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Air  in  motion,  though  precifely  of 
fame  temperature  as  when  ftill,  will  carry 
off  mofl  heat  from  the  body  in  a given 
time  ; becaufe  the  portion  of  air  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  body,  does  not  re- 
main long  enough  near  it  to  be  warmed  to 
a degree  that  can  much  leffen  its  conduct- 
ing power,  but  being  immediately  re- 
moved, its  place  is  fupplied  by  other 
portions,  which  are,  likewife,  in  their 
turns  driven  away,  and  are  again  fucceed- 
ed  by  others  j by  which  means  the  body 
is  conftantly  furrounded  with  air  of  the 
coldeft  temperature  the  ftate  of  the  atmof- 
phere  admits  of,  and  which  is,  confe- 
quently,  the  molt  able  to  rob  the  furface 
of  heat : whereas,  when  the  air  is  ftill, 
the  reverfe  of  this  muft  happen  j for  if  the 
portion  of  air  remain  for  fome  time  in. 
c'ontaCt  with  the  warm  body,  it  muft  foon 
acquire  fome  of  its  warmth,  and  by  ap- 
proaching nearer  its  temperature,  become 
proportionably  lefs  able  to  carry  off  heat 
from  it  than  it  did  at  frit. 
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Moist  air  is,  likewife,  a better  con- 
ductor of  heat,  than  when  dry,  becaufe, 
water,  though  of  the  fame  temperature 
with  air,  is  well  known  to  carry  it  off 
more  quickly  than  air  will  do. 


If,  therefore,  when  thefe  two  caufes 
unite,  as  is  the  cafe  in  moid  and  windy 
weather,  we  may  eafily  underdand  why 
the  heat  from  animals  fhould  be  carried 
off  more  quickly,  and  the  animals  fhould 
experience  a greater  fenfe  of  cold  than 
when  the  air  is  dill  and  dry,  though  the 
thermometer  fhould,  in  both  cafes,  ftaud  at 
the  fame  point. 


The  matter  of  heat  finds,  moreover, 
other  outlets  to  efcape  by,  befides  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body ; as  a confiderable  quan- 
tity mud,  evidently,  pafs  oft”  from  the 
lungs  in  breathing,  and  from  the  bladder 
and  intedines,  with  the  urine  and  faeces  : 
indeed,  the  quantity  which  is  carried  off 
with  the  air  from  the  lungs,  is  found,  by 

G 2 experience. 
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experience,  to  be  much  greater  than  one 
would,  at  firft,  imagine,  “ for  we  know 
“ that  the  heat  contained  in  one  breath  of 
“ air,  willy  if  properly  managed,  raife 
“ Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ten  degrees*." 
And  nature  Teems  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  circumftance,  when  an  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  heat  is  fuddeply  excited 
in  thofe  animals,  which  are  but  little  able 
to  carry  off  fuch  fuperabundancies  : thus, 
dogs,  who  are  feldom  relieved  by  fweat- 
ing,  and  Theep,  whofe  cloathing  is  To  parti- 
cularly unfavourable  to  the  carrying  off  an 
unufual  quantity  of  heat,  always  breathe  faft 
when  much  heated;  they  open  their  mouths, 
likewife,  very  wide,  that  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  fauces  may  be  expofed,  and 
move  the  tongue  remarkably  quickly,  to 
agitate  the  air  in  contact  with  it. 

: ' : V ••  •*  = . , j’~c.  > , m:  v?ii 

The  degree  of  heat  loft  by  the  two 
other  caufes  muft,  obvioufly,  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  thofe  evacuations  ; it  is 

* See  Critical  Review  for  January,  1782,  page  6. 
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evident,  however,  from  the  circumftance 
of  their  carrying  off  any,  that,  independent 
of  the  generation  of  heat  being  leffened  by- 
emptying  the  bowels,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  the  body  is,  likewife,  cooled  by 
thefe  evacuations  by  the  mere  removal  <jf 
lenfible  heat. 

Independent  of  the  caufes  which  ge- 
nerate heat  in  animal  bodies,  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  many  which  contribute  to  the 
fudden  excitation  of  it : the  principal  and 
mofl  powerful  of  thefe  are  exercife  and  a 
free  motion  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body ; and  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
fuppoling  that  the  decompofition  of  the 
food  in  the  ftomach  is  accelerated  thereby, 
or  at  leaft  that  the  diffusion  of  the  heat 
which  is  there  produced,  is  by  thefe  means 
haftened.  We  fliould  then  e^pedl  to  find 
that  thofe  perfons,  who  by  working  hard 
all  day,  promote  a quick  decompofition  of 
their  food,  and  by  being  conftantly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  cold  air,  and  being  thinly 
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clad,  fuffer  the  heat  which  has  been  thus 
produced  to  efcape  fall,  fhould  have  the 
bed:  appetites,  but  that  they  fhould  feldom 
grow  fat ; and  for  this  reafon  it  certainly 
may  be  accounted  for,  why  the  poor  la- 
bourer, whofe  fituation  is  precifely  that  juft 
defcribed,  though  he  fhould  always  return 
from  hjs  work  with  a keen  appetite,  and 
fhould  be  able  to  fatisfy  it  with  full  meals 
of  the  moft  fubftantial  food,  and  fhould, 
jn  every  refpedt,  enjoy  the  moft  perfect 
health,  yet  that  he  fhould  feldom,  like 
his  wealthy  and  indolent  neighbour, 
become  fleek  and  corpulent ; the  exer-z, 
cife  and  conftant  expofure  to  cold  pro- 
ducing the  fame  effects  as  habitual  ab- 
ftinence.  It  may  be  remarked,  I be- 
lieve, as  a very  lingular  circumftance, 
and  as  a ftrikjng  proof  of  the  foregoing 
pbfervation,  that  there  are  very  few  in- 
ftances  of  poor  countrymen  who  live  by 
daily  labour,  and  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
in  the  open  air,  being  fat’.  And  hence 
we  fee  the  propriety  of  air  and  exercife 

being 
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'being  recommended  to  invalids  and  con- 
valelcents,  ss  the  fureft  means  of  procuring 
good  appetites;  and  why  cold  bathing 
thould  be  particularly  conducive  to  this 
purpofe. 

That  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  particularly 
in  cold  bathing,  is  a powerful  means  of 
exciting  the  appetite,  has  been  often 
oblerved  by  medical  writers  ; and  this  cir- 
cumftance  has  lately  been  accounted  for, 
by  fuppofing,  that  there  is  a peculiar  con- 
tent between  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
ftomach,  and  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
extreme  vetfels  on  the  furface  of  the  bo- 
dy * ; and  that  as  the  furface  is  ftimulattd 
by  the  tonic  and  aftringent  power  of  cold, 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  are,  by  the  con- 
fent  of  parts,  expofed  to  the  fame  influ- 
ence, and  the  appetite  is  prompted  by  the 
ftimulus  thus  communicated  from  with- 

* Cullen’s  Firft  Lines  of  the  Pra&ice  of  Phyfic, 
vol.  i.  page  40. 
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out  : but,  furely,  the  explanation  of  this 
fad:  will  be  more  fimple,  and  more  intel- 
ligible on  the  prefent  theory.  That  im- 
merfion  in  cold  water  tends  to  carry  off 
a much  greater  quantity  of  heat  than 
would  other  wife  el'cape,  muft  be  very  cer- 
tain, and  it  muft,  therefore,  evidently 
produce  a more  than  ufual  neceflity  for 
the  reprodudion  of  this  material ; and  as 
it  is  admitted  that  the  fenfe  of  hunger,  or 
a defire  of  fupplying  the  ftomach  with 
food  is  the  moft  obvious  and  general  ef- 
fed  produced  by  cold  bathing,  it  would 
feem  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe  this  organ 
to  be  principally  concerned  in  the  repro- 
dudion of  it ; and  this  is  rendered  ftill 
more  probable,  by  the  fad  noticed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  and  which  proves, 
I think,  incpnteftibly,  that  a wafte  of 
the  matter  of  heat  is  a wafte  of  nutri- 
ment, and  confequently  prevents  thole 
perfons  frorq  growing  fat,  who  are  liable 
to  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  it ; and  for 
this  reafon  it  alfo  is,  that  thofe  who  go 
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too  frequently  into  the  cold  bath,  or  flay 
in  it  too  long,  ufually  fhrink  ; which  cir- 
cumflance  mull  frequently  have  been  ob- 
ferved  in  boys,  who,  from  being  fond  of 
fwimming,  go  very  often  into  the  water, 
and  flay  a long  while  in  it. 

This  admits  of  flill  further  probabi- 
lity, from  its  being,  like  wife,  a fa<5t,  that 
the  retention  of  heat  is  a retention  of  nu- 
triment, and,  therefore,  renders  a fupply 
of  food  lefs  requifite.  This  has  been  be- 
fore remarked  generally,  and  will  appear 
yet  more  evident  by  the  following  fadls, 
and  which  I adduce  as  particularly  con- 
trafled  to  the  foregoing  ones,  which  tend 
to  prove  that  the  wafle  of  heat  is  a wafle 
of  nourifhment. 

i 

The  employment  of  thofe  artificers 
who  work  near  large  fires,  and  in  places 
heated  by  furnaces,  as  blackfmiths,  forge- 
men,  &c.  is  certainly  more  laborious  than 

H that 
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that  of  the  hufbandman  ; and  confequerrf- 
ly,  as  far  as  depends  upon  exercife,  the 
decompofition  of  their  food,  and  the  gene- 
ration of  hdat  muft  be  carried  on  as  quick- 
ly in  them  as  in  the  hufbandman ; but  as 
they  live  conftantly  in  a warm  atmofphere, 
the  heat  fo  generated  cannot  fo  ealily  pafs 
off,  and  which,  therefore,  according  to  the 
precedingtheory,  occalioning  an  accumula- 
tion of  it,  will  be  manifeft  in  the  increafe 
of  their  fat : accordingly,  it  is  not  unufual 
to  find  fuch  perfons  corpulent,  and  from 
the  fame  circumftance,  it  probably  is,  that 
cooks  are  fat  almofl  to  a proverb  *. 

The 

• 

* There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  workmen,  whofe 
ftuations  are,  in  many  refpects,  fimilar  to  thofc  above 
defcribed,  who  are,  neverthelefs,  very  thin  and  pale 
there  being  circumftances  which  attend  fome  employ- 
ments of  this  kind,  which  neceflaril.y  injure  the  health 
and  wafte  the  body.  In  fome,  the  labour  and  heat  are 
Jfo  violent  as  to  produce  exceilive  fweats,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  the  workmen  in  glafs  houfes,  founderies.  See.  and  in 
fmelting  ores,  and  fufing  fome  metals,  it  is  well  known, 
that  arfenical  and  other  noxious  mineral  particles  are 
frequently  taken  intQ  the  habit,  and  very  mifehievous 

effects 
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The  common  theory  of  the  wafte  of 
animal  fat,  is,  that  it  is  rendered  fluid  by 
exercife  and  motion,  and  in  this  flate  is 
abforbed  by  the  blood,  from  whence  it 
paffes  off  by  the  common  outlets  with  the 
other  excretions.  Were  this  true,  there 
would,  obvioufly,  be  a greater  wafle  of 
this  fubflance  in  thefe  artificers  than  in 
bufbandmen,  as  on  this  principle,  not  only 
their  extraordinay  labour,  but  the  very 
warmth  of  their  fltuation  would  contri- 
bute to  the  diflfolution  of  the  fat;  but 
whilfl:  the  contrary  to  this  fo  often  hap- 
pens, it  is  furely  more  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  as  above,  that  the  prevention  of  fat 
is  owing  to  the  matter  of  heat  being  eafily 
carried  off  by  expofure  to  cold  when  it  is 
firft  generated,  by  which  it  is  hindered 
from  being  depofited,  and  producing  an 
increafe  of  the  bulb. 


effects  are  produced  by  them.  But  thefe,  however 
true  they  may  be,  prove  nothing  againft  the  above 
general  remanc. 


It 
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It  mult  be,  likewifc,  evident,  that  ly-» 
ing  in  bed,  and  being  covered  with  thick 
cloajths,  tends  to  retain  heat,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  much  lefs  of  the  matter  of 
heat  muft,  at  this  time,  efcape,  than  under 
the  ordinary  circumftances  of  expofure, 
Thofe  perfons,  who  from  accidents  are 
obliged  to  be  confined  to  bed  for  a confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  and  thofe  who, 
from  indulgence,  habituate  themfelves 
much  to  their  beds,  well  know  that  the 
appetite  is  lefiened  by  it ; and  every  one’s 
experience  tells  him,  that  the  fenfe  of 
hunger  is  much  lefs  induced  during  thofe 
hours  of  abftinence  which  pafs  in  bed, 
than  in  the  .fame  number  during  the  day. 

It  may,  perhaps,  feetn  a ludicrous  re- 
mark, but  I cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  prevalence  of  corpulency  among 
Dutchmen,  is,  in  fome  meafure,  owing 
to  the  retention  of  heat  for  though  they 
certainly  are  not  a fiothful  people,  yet 

they 
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they  are  remarkable  for  being  more  warm- 
}y  clad  than  any  other  nation. 

Few  animals  of  equal  bulk  are  capable 
of  fupporting  life  upon  fo  fmall  a quantity 
of  food  as  iheepj  as  it  is  well  known, 
that  they  will  live,  and  even  thrive  in  very 
barren  pastures ; and  there  are  many  in- 
/lances  of  their  remaining  feveral  weeks 
under  deep  fnows  without  perifhing: 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining 
this,  if  the  foregoing  general  principle  hj? 
admitted,  as  it  may,  obviotifly,  be  attri- 
buted to  their  being  covered  with  a cloath- 
ing  of  fuch  great  rarity  as  wool,  and 
moreover,  to  the  fnow  being  fo  fimilar  in 
its  texture,  as  to  be  likewife  a flow  con- 
ductor of  heat.  And,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  it  probably  is,  that  /beep  fuffer  fo 
much  more  injury  from  an  excefs  of  rich 
food,  than  mod  other  animals  do,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  warmer  climates : As  the  hear 
produced  by  a Superfluous  quantity  of 
aliment  cannot  make  its  efcape,  they 

very 
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very  foon  grow  fat j and  if  Rill  continu- 
ing the  fame  rich  food,  they  become  fub- 
jecft  to  the  various  difeafes  of  repletion,  to 
cutaneous  eruptions,  &c  *. 

A circumstance  of  the  fame  nature, 
may  be  alfo  obferved  in  birds,  whofe  co- 
vering, lfke  that  of  the  fheep,  is  particu- 
larly well  calculated  to  retain  their  heat, 
and  therefore  is,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
ferved, well  adapted  to  their  unufually 
expofed  fituation.  During  the  time  of  the 
incubation  of  the  female,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  fmaller  birds  will  remain  a very 
long  time  without  food  : for,  under  thefe 
circumRances,  not  being  expofed  to  fuch 
a waRe  of  heat,  as  when  pafling  fwiftly 
and  frequently  through  the  higher  and 
more  cold  regions  of  air  in  flying,  a much 
fmaller  quantity  than  ufual  muR  confe- 
quently  pafs  off,  the  neceflity  for  an  im- 
mediate fupply  become  lefs  urgent,  and 

* Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory,  Englifli  tranllation, 
yol.  iii.  page  468. 
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thefenfeof  hunger,  probably,  be'propor- 
tionably  diminilhed. 

That  motion  fliould  produce  an  in- 
creafe  of  heat  in  animals,  may  however, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for  on  another 
principle,  than  its  exciting  a quicker  ac- 
tion in  the  organs  which  decompofe  the 
food,  or  in  thofe  which  diffufe  it  through 
the  body;  for  if  we  admit  the  conjecture 
before  made,  that  the  matter  of  heat  is 
depofited  in  a latent  flate  in  the  animal  * 
fubftance  itfelf,  and  molt  largely  in  the 
fat  and  cellular  parts,  it  is  not  more  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  motion  and  ex- 
ercife  fliould  call  it  forth  on  the  principle 
of  attrition,  than  that  preffure  and  friction 
fhould  call  it  forth  from  metallic  and  ve- 
getable fubflances,  for  if  it  may  be  excited 
from  iron  by  the  ftrokes  of  the  hammer, 
and  from  two  flicks  by  rubbing  them 
againft  each  other,  there  can  be  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe,  that  it  fliould  not  be  called 
forth  by  the  fame  means  from  animal  fub- 

flances. 
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ftanccs,  which,  probably,  whilft  in  a liv- 
ing hate,  retain  it  more  loofely. 

• p 

The  foft,  moift,  and  greafy  texture  of 
animal  fubftance  would,  yet,  feem  to  be  very 
unfavourable  to  that  clofenefs  of  contact, 
which  in  the  attrition  of  harder  bodies, 
probably,  contributes  much  to  the  exci- 
tation of  heat.  I cannot  more  properly  or 
more  fully  obviate  this  objection  than  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Martine.  “ Cum  li- 
“ quores  omnes,  6c  prasfertim  pingues, 
“ qualis  eft  animalium  fanguis,  inter  cor- 
<£  pora  dura  intercepti  eorum  attritum 
“ quad  obtundant  fuffocentque,  6c  calo- 
“ rem  alias  ex  attritu  oriundum  multum 
“ imminuant ; prout  vel  infinite  fortis 
“ hominibus  notum  eft  experimentis  ro- 
iC  tarum  fuper  axes,  vel  axium  fuper  ful- 
“ era  in  mille  machinarum  fpeciebus  cir- 

cumadtarum  exinde  anfam  forte  arri- 
“ pias  irridendi  produdtionem  caloris  a 
“ mutuo  liquidorum  6c  folidorum  attritu 
“ in  corpore  animato.  Quum  praefertim 
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“ habeamus  Villifium  afierentcm  liquida 
“ utut  plurimum  concuira  & agitata  haud- 
“ quaquam  intepefcere.  Sed  hypothefeos 
(t  amore  abreptus  fallabatur  Villiiius,  nof- 
ft  que,  fi  illi  totos  nos  confidamus  in  er- 
“ rorem  abripiet.  A quo  fimplicis  rufti- 
“ carum  experiment  ope  prompte  libera- 
“ bimur.  Ladtis  quippe  cremorem,  li- 
‘ quorem  certe  fatis  inertem,  & impenfe 
f(  oleofum  jugi  agitatione,  conquafiatione, 

“ atque  in  continentis  dolii  parietes  attritu 
“ ad  lenfum  tepei'cere  norunt  muliercuH, 

“ dum  butyri  a reliqua  ladtis  parte  fepa-  ' 
“ rationem  moliuntur.  Idemque  certiore 
“ nota-apud  Albinum  comprobatum  video ; 

“ quum  thermometrum  tunc  temporis 
“ ladti  jam  ebutyrato  immiflum  majorem 
^ caloris  gradum  evidenter  commonftret. 

“ Hoc  quidem  ex  mutatione  quadam  ere- 
“ mori  indudta,  &:  quad  chemico  fieri  pro- 
“ cefiu  forte  arbitraberis.  Aft,  folicite 
fadto  pericplo,  ipfam  fimplicem  aquam 
“ vehementer  agitatam,  fluidum  in  ther- 
■ f mometro  paullulum  elevafie  ipfe  obfer- 
((  vaile  piihi  vifus  fum  : nifi  adquilitum 

I “ calorem 
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“ calorem  alii  cuidam  ignotas  & latenti 
“ cauflse  ortum  fuum  debuifle  pertinax  ni- 
“ mis  adftruere  volueris*.” 

i 

That  heat  may  be  locally  excited  by 
thefe  means,  muft,  however,  be  known  to 
every  one,  for  the  rubbing  the  hands  to- 
gether, will,  certainly,  call  it  forth  with- 
out the  reft  of  the  body  being  moved,  or 
without  any  other  part  being  warmed  by 
it  i and,  furely,  this  faCt  alone  renders  it 
very  probable,  that  it  is  produced  on  the 
foregoing  principle  : and,  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  obvioufly  leads  to  another 
conjecture,  namely,  that  the  adipofe  parts 
of  animals  are  not  only  ufeful  as  the  gene- 
ral connecting  medium  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  by  their  foftnefs,  fmooth- 
nefs,  and  compreftibility,  as  being  well 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  various  motions 
and  flexions  of  the  different  parts,  but 
that  they  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a magazine, 
in  which  the  matter  of  heat  is  depofited, 
a,nd  from  whence  it  may  be  occafionally 
* Dc  animaliutn  Calort,  page  152. 
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called  forth,  .for  the  ufe  of  the  animal  -y 
and  this  fuppohtion  is  not  a little 
ftrengthened  by  feveral  well  known  fadts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fat  perfons 
are  lefs  aftedfed  by  expofure  to  cold  than 
thin  people  are ; the  vulgar  faying,  of 
their  fat  keeping  them  warm,  (at  leafl  if 
underftood  as  furn  idling  them  with 
warmth,)  being,  perhaps,  more  philofo- 
phical  and  true,  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ; it  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true, 
that  fat  people  are  fooner  affedted  by  thofe 
circumflances  which  prevent  the  ufual  ef- 
cape  of  heat  from  the  furface,  than  thin 
people  are,  and  that  the  accumulation  of 
heat  produced  by  thofe  means,  are  more 
intolerable  to  them ; and,  it  is  equally 
true,  that  thin  people  are  the  moft  impa- 
tient of  cold  ; old  people,  in  whom,  it  is 
well  known,  this  fubftance  is  fo  much  di- 
minifhed,  require,  and  probably  for  this 
very  reafon,  to  be  kept  much  warmer  than 
young  people  i and  it  would  feem,  too, 

I 2 that. 
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that,  in  thofe  perfons,  who  from  a general 
morbid  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  or  from  any 
particular  difeafe  in  the  ftomach,  are  una- 
ble to  take  in,  or  digeft  the  ufual  and  ne- 
ceifary  quantity  of  food,  and  confequently 
cannot  derive  the  requifite  fupply  of  heat 
from  this  fource,  it  is  obtained  from  the 
adipofe  parts,  thefe  being  the  parts  which 
are  known  to  fuftain  the  greateft  injury 
under  fuch  circumftances. 

I cannot  help  conjecturing,  that 
what  has  been  ufually  termed  by  medical 
writers,  infenfible  perfpiration,  is,  in  fome 
degree,  the  mere  efcape  of  the  matter  of 
heat;  and,  from  what  has  before  been 
obferved,  on  the  agreement  between  the 
generation  of  heat  in  the  ftomach,  and  the 
lofs  of  it  by  the  furface,  we  may  well  un- 
derhand why,  in  thofe  curious  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made,  by  accu- 
rately weighing  the  quantity  of  food  ad- 
mitted into  the  ftomach,  and  the  quantity 
which  paffes  from  the  body  by  the  com- 
mon 
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ition  emundtories,  to  afcertain  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  each  other,  it  has 
ever  been  found,  that,  in  a Eate  of  health, 
the  latter  always  falls  very  much  Eiort  of 
the  former;  and  which,  therefore,  proves 
that  there  is  fome  other  unknown  outlet, 
and  which  has  thence  been  called  infen- 
fible  perfpiration. 

The  calculations  of  the  celebrated  Sane- 
torius  on  this  fubjedt  (which  were,  indeed, 
made  in  a warmer  climate  than  that  of 
England,  as  he  lived  in  Italy,)  prove,  that 
if  eight  parts  be  admitted  into  the  Eomach 
as  food,  only  three  parts  pafs  off  by  the 
bladder  and  inteEines,  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  five  parts  make  their  efcape  by 
the  other  infenfible  outlet;  a very  great 
quantity  indeed,  the  diminution  of  which, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  it,  muE  necef- 
farily  produce  a derangement  in  the  ani- 
mal (Economy. 
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Should  this  conjecture  have  any  truth 
in  it,  into  what  a practical  error  has  the 
idea  of  this  unknown  and  infenfible  mat- 
ter, being  perfpiration,  led  medical  peo- 
ple ? for  it  is  well  known,  that  warm  air 
and  thick  cloathing  are  ufually  recom- 
mended to  prevent  the  fuppreffion  of  in- 
fallible perfpiration,  whereas,  the  efcape 
of  the  matter  of  heat  from  the  body  is 
certainly  promoted  by  the  furrounding  air 
being  colder  than  itfelf,  and  by  any  other 
fubftance  being  in  contaCt  with  it,  being 
good  conductors  of  heat. 

That  the  efcape  of  heat  alone  fhould 
efFeCt  any  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
animal  body,  as  is  here  fuppofed,  muft, 
however,  appear  very  extraordinary ; as 
we  have  no  proof  of  the  prefence  of  the 
matter  of  heat  adding  to  the  weight  of 
bodies. 

Inexplicable  as  it  may  be,  there 
certainly  feems,  in  fome  inftances,  to  be 

a difference 
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a difference  in  the  weight  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  a body,  when  under  combi- 
nation, and  when  feparated,  at  leaff,  when 
weighed  under  the  common  cncumftunces 
of  the  atmofphere;  and,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
fent  circumffance  of  the  diminution  of 
weight,  by  the  efcape  of  heat  from  the 
animal  body,  may  be  of  this  nature. — The 
weight  of  the  piece  of  charcoal,  which 
was  the  fubjedt  of  Dr.  Prieffley’s  extraor- 
dinary experiment  with  the  burning  lens, 
whatever  it  was,  certainly  appears  to  have 
exceeded  the  weight  of  the  materials  pro- 
duced by  its  decompoiition  : this  opera- 
tion was  carried  on  under  circumftances 
in  which  none  of  its  parts  could  be  diffi- 
pated,  except  the  light  and  heat,  thefe  alone 
being  able  to  permeate  the  glafs  receiver; 
what  remained  was  pure  inflammable  air, 
the  weight  of  which,  I need  not  obferve, 
muff  have  been  much  lefs  than  that  cf  the 
charcoal. 
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There  may,  yet,  be  fome  fallacy  in 
this,  as,  very  poflibly,  inflammable  air, 
light  as  it  is,  would,  if  weighed  in  vacuo, 
be  equal  in  weight  to  the  portion  of  char- 
coal which  produces  it ; its  extraordinary 
levity,  when  weighed  in  common  air, 
being,  perhaps,  owing  folely  to  its'  very 
great  rarity*  : thus,  if  the  charcoal,  which 
produces  it,  could  be  extended  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  equal  the  rarity  of  inflamma- 
ble air,  it  would,  probably,  have  equal 
levity ; and  if,  on  the  contrary,  inflam- 
mable air  could  be  reduced  to  the  denflty 
of  common  air,  it  would,  probably,  weigh 
as  much;  or,  if  ftill  further,  to  the  denflty 

* The  obvious  difficulty,  if  not  impoffibility,  of  af- 
certaining  this  by  the  air  pump,  or  any  other  inftru- 
ment,  with  perfedt  accuracy,  muft,  for  the  prefent,  at 
leaft,  leave  it  a matter  of  conjedture  ; and,  for  the 
fame  reafons,  probably,  other  philofophical  paradoxes 
muft  ftill  remain  fuch.  The  increafe  of  the  weight  of 
metals  by  calcination,  which  admits  of  no  fatisfadfory 
explanation  on  the  prefent  principles  of  chemiftry, 
might,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  could  the  metal  and 
calx  be  weighed  in  a perfedt  vacuum. 
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of  charcoal,  it  would  be  as  heavy  as  char- 
coal. And,  pofiibly,  it  may  be  owing  to 
the  fame  circumftance,  namely,  its  extra- 
ordinary rarity,  that  the  matter  of  heat, 
when  feparated  from  the  body  with  which 
it  was  originally  combined,  fhould  feem 
to  have  no  fenfible  weight : thus  it  can-* 
not,  furely,  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  matter  of  heat,  which  forms  fo 
material  a part  of  fome  bodies,  as  coals, 
fulphur,  &c.  fhould  contribute,  when  un- 
der combination,  to  their  weight  ; and 
yet,  when  fet  at  liberty  by  combuftion, 
it  is  fo  extremely  rare  and  unconfinable, 
as  not  poflibly  to  be  the  fubjed:  of  any 
experiment  to  afcertain  its  weight,  and, 
therefore,  it  has  generally  been  fuppofed 
to  have  none, 

The  principles  into  which  the  common 
articles  of  food,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, are  refolved  by  chemical  analylis,  are 
earth,  water,  air,  phlogifton,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  heat.  - The  chief  part  of  the  earthy 
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and  watery  particles  pafs  oft  in  the  foeces 
and  urine  j but  thefe,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Sandtorius,  form  but  an 
inconfiderable  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
food  admitted  into  the  ftomach.  Some 
water,  alfo,  and,  probably,  more  than  is 
commonly  imagined,  evaporates  from  the 
furface  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  lungs  in 
breathing,  and  fome  air,  certainly  efcapes 
by  erudtation,  &c.  and  I have  no  doubt, 
moreover,  but  that  fome  moiflure  does  ef- 
cape  infenfibly  from  the  fltin,  though  I 
am  perfuaded  it  is  much  lefs  than  is  com- 
monly fuppofed,  as  I cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  what  is  depofited  there,  is  prin- 
cipally defigned  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
ferving  the  requifi te  foftnefs  and  fmooth- 
nefs  of  the  furface,  rather  than  to  ferve 
as  the  means"  of  carrying  off  fomething 
from  the  habit  *.  But  all  thefe  together 

are 

s 

* Were  infenfible  perfpiration  equal  to  what  Sanc- 
torius  has  fuppofed  it,  it  muft,  furely,  be  obvious  to  the 
fight  in  the  form  of  vapor,  as  it  pafTcs  from  the  fkin, 

when 
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are  inefficient  to  account  for  the  weight  of 
food  received,  and  we  muft,  therefore,  have 
recourfe  to  the  only  two  other  materials 
which  are  known  to  pafs  off  from  the 
fyftem,  and  which  are  phlogifton  and  the 
matter  of  heat ; (for  I would  take  no  no- 
tice of  what  is  loft  by  fenfible  fweating, 
as  that  is,  evidently,  only  an  occafional 
difcharge,  and  moreover,  was  not  noticed 
in  the  calculations  of  Sancftorius)  by  which 
it  appears,  if  the  premifes  be  admitted, 
that  the  matter  of  heat  and  phlogifton, 
little  as  th^ey  feem  to  contribute  to  the 
weight  of  bodies,  muft,  in  this  inftance, 
by  their  efcape,  be  fuppofed  to  contribute 
fomething  to  the  diminution  of  the  weight 
of  the  animal  body. 

tvhen  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  fo  cold  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  retaining  it  in  perfedl  folution ; and  which  is 
fo  evident  in  breathing,  even  when  the  thermometer  is 
upwards  of  50.  The  furface  of  the  /kin,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  a cold  and  fmooth  body,  as  a looking- 
glafs,  will,  indeed,  leave  a mark  of  moifture,  but  even 
this  is  very  inconfiderable,  unlefs  the  /kin  be  in  a /tate 
of  fenfible  perfpiration. 
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It  is  worth  obferving,  how  carefully 
nature  has  guarded  againSt  the  inconveni- 
encies  which  the  temporary  and  occafional 

fuperabundances  of  heat,  which,  under 

1 

certain  circumstances,  neceffarily  take 
place,  mull  produce ; when  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  heat  is  fuddenly  excited,  that 
the  furrounding  medium  cannot  take  it 
away  fufficiently  fall,  or  when,  though 
the  formation  of  heat  be  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary degree,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  fuch,  as  not  to  be  able  to  remove  it  in 
the  ufual  manner,  an  accumulation  muft 
take  place  at  the  furface,  and  fuch  a fenfe 
of  heat  be  immediately  felt  on  the  Skin, 
as  to  become  painful,  and  if  not  foon  re- 
lieved, to  be  injurious  : in  this  cafe,  pro- 
vided the  body  be  in  health,  there  comes 
on  a perfpiration,  which  covering  the  fur- 
face  with  moifture,  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  heat  to  pafs  off  by  a new  law, 
for  evaporation  at  this  time  taking  place,  a 
quantity  of  heat  is  immediately  abforbed 
by  the  vapor,  and  carried  off  in  a latent 
State,  by  which  means,  the  fuperabundant 

heat 
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heat  finds  an  efcape,  and  the  inconveni- 
ences occafioned  by  it  are  obviated. 

Without  this  happy  provifion  of  na- 
ture to  carry  off  occafional  fuperabund- 
anccs  of  heat,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  hot 
climates  it  would  frequently  be  infup- 
portable ; and  accordingly  it  is  obferved, 
that  in  fuch  climates  thofe  perfons  enjoy 
the  molt  perfect  health,  and  are  able  to 
endure  the  higheft  temperatures,  who  are 
moft  prone  to  fweating ; and  that  particu- 
larly among  thofe  poor  negroes  who  are 
compelled  to  perform  hard  and  daily  la- 
bour, thofe  who  are  not  conftantly  re- 
lieved by  plentiful  fweating,  foon  fall  a 
facrifice  to  the  accumulated  heat  produced 
under  thofe  circumftances. 

On  the  fame  principle,  how  obviou fly- 
does  it  appear,  that  the  burning  heat  of  a 
fever  fit  muft  be  relieved  by  fweating,  and 
that  a Hate  of  perfpiration  muft  be  falutary 
in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 
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So  great  is  the  relief  obtained  by  fweat- 
ing  in  cafes  of  extraordinary  heat,  that,  pro- 
bably, it  contributes  to  the  letting  off  the 
matter  of  heat  by  other  means  than  the 
mere  evaporation  of  the  moifture  which 
forms  on  the  fkin ; it  is  evident,  that 
fweating  very  much  Waftes  the  animal  fat, 
and  by  that  means,  according  to  what  has 
been  before  ©bferved,  one  fource  of  heat 
is  diminifhed,  and,  perhaps,  what  paffes 
off  at  this  time  is,  in  part,  this  very  fub- 
flance  itfelf  in  a liquified  hate  ; and  if  fo, 
the  very  change  from  a folid  to  a fluid 
mufl  be  attended  with  the  abforption  of 
heat,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  thofe 
bodies  which  undergo  changes  from  a 
folid  to  a fluid  {bate  are  capable  of  retain- 
ing more  heat  in  a latent  {bate  when  fluid 
than  when  folid,  as  water  contains  more 
than  ice,  and  vapor  more  than  water. 
And  I find,  that  I am  not  Angular  in  this 
opinion,  of  the  fat  itfelf  being  fometimes 
liquified,  and  difcharged  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  ; as  Dr.  Alexander,  in  his 

experimental 
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experimental  eflays,  more  than  once  men- 
tions the  fame  idea ; for  he  fays,  “ when 
“ we  view  attentively  the  fweat  of  very 
f‘  hard  labourers,  and  of  thofe  who  work 
“ at  furnaces,  &c.  and  confider  every  cjr- 
“ cumftance  attending  it,  we  fhall  gene- 

rally  find  that  it  is  colliquative,  and. 
(C  confiflis  chiefly  of  the  ferous  parts  of  the 
“ blood,  but  alfo  of  the  fat  melted  down 
“ and  excreted  with  them”  Page  203. 
And  in  the  fame  page  he  again  fays,  “ in 
“ very  profufe  fweats,  a confider  able  -part 
“ of  the  fat  is  melted  down  and  evacuated” 

f ■'  '.J  " 1 i • | ♦ *a.  t 4 1 4* 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  we  cannot  but  re- 
mark the  peculiar  fimplicity  with  which 
nature  relieves  herfelf  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  evil  of  accumulated  heat 
becoming  itfelf  the  caufe  by  which  the 
fuperabundance  is  removed : and  hence 
we  fee,  that  a degree  of  heat,  beyond  what 
is  ufual  to  the  fkin,  muft  take  place  before 
perfpiration  can  be  induced. 

A Various 
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•Various  other  fadts  relative  to  the 
ceconomy  of  animal  life,  might,  I doubt 
not,  be  adduced  as  further  illustrative  of 
the  foregoing  theory ; and  in  purfuing  the 
fubjedt,  much  matter  would,  probably, 
arife,  not  a little  interesting  to  a philo- 
fophic  mind,  as  it  mult  neceffarily  open 
to  the  enquirer  a new  field  of  natural 
knowledge,  perhaps,  not  lefs  rich  with 
materials,  than  thofe  which  have  been 
lately  fo  fuccefsfully  traverfed  by  modern 
philofopbers.  The  Short,  and  very  im^ 
perfedt  Sketch  here  given  of  the  fubjedt, 
will,  however,  I Should  hope,  be  fufii- 
cient  to  Shew  the  probability  of  the  iyf-? 
tem,  and  ferve,  at  leaSl,  to  introduce  the 
following  obfervations  on  the  treatment 
pf  cutaneous  eruptions  and  difeafes  of  the 
furface  : and  if  we  admit  this  SyStem,  we 
muft  admire  the  wonderful  Simplicity 
with  which  nature  carries  on  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  produdtion  of  heat  in 
animals,  and  her  great  wifdom,  in  not 
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only  having  provided  fuch  ample  ftores  of 
this  valuable  material,  in  different  parts 
of  the  creation,  but  in  having  fo  perfectly 
fecured  it  from  wafte  until  it  fhould  be 
called  for  by  the  occafion  which  immedi- 
ately demands  it ; for,  were  the  matter  of 
heat  contained  in  feeds  deftined  for  future 
plants,  or  in  other  vegetable  fublfances 
intended  for  the  ufe  of  animals,  fo  loofely 
combined  with  them,  as  to  be  fenfible  to 
the  common  laws  of  heat,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  matter  would  be  diflipated  as  foon 
as  the  refpe&ive  bodies  were  furrounded 
by  media,  colder  than  thofe  in  which  they 
were  originally  formed,  and,  copfequently, 
would  be  expended  before,  in  one  cafe,  the 
great  purpofe  of  vegetation,  and  in  the 
other,  the  no  lefs  important  work  of  ani,- 
malization  could  be  effected. 
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SECTION  II. 

General  Theory  of  Cutaneous  Erup - 
tions,  &c. 

TXT  H ETHER  the  philofophical 
* * reader  will  admit  the  preceding 
theory  of  the  production  of  animal  heat 
to'  he  probable  or  not,  the  foregoing  faCts 
are  certainly  fufficient  to  prove,  that  a con- 
liderable  quantity  of  heat  is  conftantly  ge- 
nerated in  the  animal  body,  and  that  fome 
of  it  has  a conflant  tendency  to  pafs  off 
by  the  furface  that  the  regular  efcape  of 
this  matter  depends  upon  fuch  various 
circumftances,  that  it  mull  be  liable  to 
occalional  interruptions ; and  that  in  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  interruptions,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  Ikin  mull  be  fometimes  over- 
charged with  heat. 
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The  effect  of  this  accumulation  of  heat 
from  within,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
confider  the  fadt  fimply,  muft  be  precifely 
the  fame  as  if  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  heat  were  to  be  applied  to  the  fkin 
from  without ; and  which  is  well  known 
to  be  as  follows  : a fmall  degree  of  heat, 
and  which  is  not  long  continued,  excites 
only  an  increafed  fenfibility  in  the  part; 
if  a larger  quantity,  or  if  longer  continued, 
it  occafions  a fenfe  of  burning,  the  part 
becomes  red,  is  inflamed,  and  tumefied, 
perhaps,  by  the  firnple  expanfive  power  of 
heat ; and  if  hill  more  be  applied,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  cutis  is  obftrudted,  and  a 
decompofition  takes  place,  which  is  at- 
tended either  with  the  vefication  or  exul- 
ceration of  the  part. 

That  there  are  various  difeafes  which 
affect  the  fkin  exadtly  in  the  way  juft  de- 
fcribed,  the  caufes  of  which  cannot  be  the 
application  of  heat  from  without,  muft,  I 
think,  be  admitted  by  every  perfon  who 
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has  paid  the  lead  attention  to  cutaneous 
affedtions,  and  from  their  great  dmilarity 
to  thofe  which  are  produced  by  the  adtion 
of  external  heat,  afford  a fair  prefumption, 
that  they  are  produced  by  a real  accumu- 
lation of  the  fame  matter,  and  which, 
confequently,  muff  have  its  fource  from 
within. 

What  renders  this  hill  more  probable, 
is,  that  thofe  fubjedts  in  whom  the  greated 
quantity  of  heat  is  known  to  be  generated, 
are  mod;  liable  to  cutaneous  difeafes,  as  is, 
in  both  refpedts,  the  cafe  with  infants ; 
and  that  thofe  parts  of  them  whofe  dtua- 
tion  is  the  lead:  favourable  for  the  efcape 
of  heat,  are  the  fird  and  mod  principally 
affedred  : it  is  obvious,  that  the  matter  of 
heat  is  mod  likely  to  be  retained  behind 
the  ears,  under  the  axillas,  &c.  as  thefe 
parts  are  almod  condantly  in  a date  of 
contadt,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  thefe 
are  particularly  fubjedt  to  excoriations  and 
pudulary  eruptions.  • . 
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I cannot  help,  therefore,  thinking, 
that  moft  of  thofe  eruptions  and  inflam- 
mations on  the  fldn,  which  occur  when 
a patient  is  in  other  refpedts  in  good 
health,  are  owing  merely  to  the  matter  of 
heat  accumulated  on  the  part,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  being  obftrudted  in  its  ufual 
endeavour  to  pafs  off  ; and  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  I will  adduce  two  Ample  in- 
ftanccs  of  fuch  local  eruptions  being,  in- 
conteftibly,  produced  by  fuch  an  accumula- 
tion : in  the  one  cafe  being  occafloned  by 
the  matter  of  heat  being  hindered  from 
making  its  efcape  as  ufual ; and  in  the 
other,  by  fuch  an  extraordinary  quantity 
being  excited  on  the  part  as  cannot  pafs 
off  in  the  ordinary  way. 

It  is  well  known,  that  poultices,  which, 
from  their  loofe  and  rare  texture,  are  evi- 
dently very  bad  conductors  of  heat,  if  long 
continued  to  a part,  rarely  fail  to  produce 
pimples ; and  that  fridtion,  even  of  the 
moA  gentle  kind,  will,  if  long  continued, 
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or  often  repeated  on  a part,  produce  the 
fame ; and  an  inftan.ce  of  the  latter,  as 
occurring  in  medical  practice,  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  thofe  patients  who  have  been  for 
fome  time  ufing  mercurial  fridtions,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  ointment  be  abforbed  fo  flowly 
as  to  require  a long  continued  rubbing  on 
the  Ikin  ; the  puftules  on  the  part  pro- 
duced by  this  caufe,  being,  fometimes,  fo 
troublefome  as  to  make  it  neceftar y that 
the  patient  ftiould  frequently  change  the 
part  on  which  the  fridtion  is  made,  and 
even  in  fome  cafes,  as  to  require  the  dif- 
continuance  of  it  for  fome  time : and  we 
all  know,  how  much  fooner  thefe  caufes, 
when  united,  will  produce  the  foregoing 
effedts.  The  uneafinefs  which  fome  peo- 
ple experience  when  riding  in  warm  wea- 
ther, is  certainly  produced  by  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  heat  being  excited  on 
the  part  by  prefture  and  fridtion,  and  by 
the  due  cfcape  of  it  being  prevented  by 
the  fubftances  in  contadt  being  bad  con- 
ductors of  heat. 


If 
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If,  then,  this  fimple  view  of  the  fub- 
dance  be  admitted  as  a jud  one,  we  can- 
not be  at  a lofs  how  to  treat  fuch  dif- 
eafes,  the  very  nature  of  them  pointing 
out  thofe  fubdances  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  carrying  off  the  matter  of  heat 
mod:  readily,  as  the  mod  likely  to  afford 
relief  in  them. 

The  fimilarity  between  topical  inflam- 
mation, and  the  effects  of  external  heat 
applied  to  the  fkin,  and  the  real  cxidence 
of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  the  matter 
of  heat  in  the  former,  have  long-ago  been 
remarked  by  phyficians,  and  are  particu- 
larly noticed  by  the  celebrated  commen- 
tator on  Bocrhaave,  who  has  the  following 
appofite  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt  *. 

“ But  that  there  is  a greater  quantity  of 
“ fire  in  the  inflamed  partis  demonflrated 
“ by  thermometers,  and  the  effedls  being 
“ quite  fimilar  to  thofe  which  arife  from 
* Van  Swieten’s  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  page  284. 

“ the 
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ie  the  application  of  elemental  fire  to  the 
“ body.  For  when  a healthy  perfon  ap- 
“ plies  the  back  of  his  hand  to  a fire,  he 
“ begins  to  perceive  a greater  heat,  then 
<c  the  part  will  become  red  i and  if  he 
<e  applies  it  ftill  nearer  to  the  fire,  the 

“ pain  will  be  violently  increafed,  the 

/ 

“ cuticle  will  be  raifed  into  blifters,  and 
“ at  length  the  fkin  itfelf  will  be  burnt 
“ up  into  an  efehar  by  the  increafed  ac- 
“ tion  of  the  fire  ; which  efehar  being 
“ abfolutely  a dead  or  foreign  fubftance, 
muft  be  feparated  from  the  living  parts 
by  a fuppuration  : but  the  ill  confe- 
f(  quences  of  an  inflammation  are  altogether 
<£  the  fame  with  thefe,'  and  arife  in  like 
order.  For  a flight  heat,  rednefs,  and 
tumour,  attended  with  pain,  form  an 
inflammation  at  the  back  of  the  hand, 
“ all  which  fymptoms  have  increafed  in 
proportion  to  the  diforder  itfelf : but 
from  a violent  inflammation  tending  to 
**  a gangrene,  the  cuticle  is  alfo  raifed  into 
“ blifters,  and  gangrenous  efehars  are 

“ formed. 
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“ formed,  which  inuft  be  like  wife  fepa- 
“ rated  from  the  living  parts  by  fuppura- 
“ tion ; and  if  the  inflammation  ffcill  con- 
“ tinues  increafing  in  violence,  all  the 
“ parts  appear  black,  even  to  the  bone, 
“in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the^  were 
“ burnt  by  the  fire,  and  then  the  part  is 
“ faid  to  be  mortified  or  fphacelated. 
“ Hence,  alfo,  Hippocrates  calls  an  ar- 
“ dent  fever  by  the  name  of  fire  (to  -a-vp) 
“ becaufe,  in  that  diforder  there  is  often 
“ fo  great  a heat  felt  in  the  vital  organs, 
“ as  if  there  were  a real  fire  j from  whence 
“ death  often  enfues  very  fuddenly.  And 
“ in  the  mod  ardent  fever,  the  plague, 
“ when  the  malignity  of  the  diftemper  is 
“ tranflated  to  fome  particular  part  of  the 
“ body,  it  is  obferved  to  be  burnt  up  in 
“ fuch  a manner  as  if  it  was  actually  oc- 
“ cafioned  by  fire ; as  is  evident  in  the 
“ peftilential  carbuncles ; which  arc,  af- 
“ terwards,  feparated  and  thrown  off  by 
“ a fuppuration  all  round  them,  and  this 
“ perfectly  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufual 

M “ when 
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“ when  any  part  of  the  body  has  been 
u burnt  by  a red  hot  iron.  Thus  the 
*•*  wife  ancients  did,  by  obfervations  only 
“ of  the  effects  of  an  inflammation,  deno- 
“ minate  it  juftly  from  fire,  fince  both 
“ the  caufe  and  the  effedl  of  each  are  alike  ; 
“ and  the  modern  obfervations  concern- 
**  ing  the  nature  of  fire,  are  a ftrong 

confirmation  of  all  that  has  been  here 
♦ faid.” 

The  inflammation  which  fpreads  round 
the  puncture  of  inoculation,  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  the  moft  intenfe ; but  as  it 
is  ufually  but  of  fhort  duration,  and,  as 
when  there  are  but  few  puftules  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  its  continuance 
is  rather  defired  than  not,  means  are  fel- 
dom  ufed  to  leflen  it.  I have,  however, 
fometimes  feen  it  fo  great  as  to  deftroy 
the  integuments  and  cellular  fubftance  to 
a confiderable  extent  and  depth.  When 
threatening  fuch  effects  as  thefe,  the  keep- 
ing the  part  conftantly  wet  with  cold 

water 
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water,  relieves  it  fooner  than  any  other 
application  ; and  this  method,  which  I 
hrft  learned  from  Mr.  Sutton,  the  cele- 
brated inoculator  of  the  finall  pox,  and 
the  bold  and  fuccefsful  introducer  of  the 
cool  regimen  in  that  difeafe,  is  a dccifive 
proof  of  the  relief  obtained  in  inflamma- 
tions by  the  fimple  removal  of  the  matter 
of  heat. 

Adopting,  therefore,  this  general  idea, 
that  cutaneous  eruptions  and  inflamma- 
tions are  produced  .by  accumulations  of 
heat  on  the  furface,  and  that  they  indicate 
the  neceflity  of  a more  fpeedy  removal  of 
the  matter  of  heat  than  the  part  requires 
at  another  time,  I fhall  endeavour  to  en- 
quire, whether  the  fame  dodlrine  be  not 
applicable  to  the  following  important 
difeafes,  and  whether,  as  in  all  of  them, 

• the  furface  moft  particularly  fuffers,  it  is 
not  reafonable  to  attribute  them  to  limi- 
lar  accumulations,  and  to  fuppofe,  there  - 

M 3 fore. 
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fore,  that  they  may,  all,  in  fome  degree, 
be  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  thofe  means 
which  have  a tendency  to  prevent  fuch 
accumulations  cf  heat  being  formed  on 
the  furface,  or  to  affift  in  a more  fpeedy 
removal  of  them,  when  once  collected. 

The  difeafes  I allude  to  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Small  Pox. 

The  Miliary  Eruption. 

The  Mealies..  , 

The  Scarlatina. 

I 

The  Erylipelas. 

The  Elephantialis. 

The  Tinea  Capitis. 

Febrile  Ralhes. 

The  Anthrax. 

The  Phlegmon. 

Burns  and  Scalds. 

Spreading  Ulcers,  attended  with  an  ex- 
traordinary fenfe  of  heat. 

The  Hernia  Humoralis.. 


The 
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Tfre  Hernia  Inteftinalis. 

Opthalmia. 

The  Gout. 

And  thofe  kinds  of  local  eruptions  and 
excoriations  which  cannot  be  included  in 
any  of  the  above. 
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SECTION  III. 


The  Small  Pox, 


FI  A T is  the  peculiar  nature  of 


the  virus  of  the  fmall  pox,  and 
whether  we  fhall  ever  be  able  to  under- 
ftand  the  nature  of  this,  and  of  the  other 
fpecies  of  contagion,  it  is  not  at  prefent 
neceffary  to  conlider  : it  is,  however,  evi- 
dent, that  its  introduction  into  the  fyftem 
never  fails  to  produce  a peculiar  kind  of 
ferment  in  it,  and  that  the  effeCt  of  this 
is  the  generation  of  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  heat,  which,  by  a powerful  effort 
of  nature,  is  immediately  determined  to 
the  furface,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  which  arrives  there,  or  that  is 
prevented  from  paffing'  off,  the  fkin  fuffers 
the  ufual  injury  from  fuch  caufe,  as  an 
increafed  fenfibility  in  the  part,  rednefs, 
tumefaction,  and  fuppuration. 


This 
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This  view  of  the  difeafe,  Ample  as  it 
is,  I am  perfuaded  is  a very  natural  and 
obvious  one,  and  is,  in  the  fulled;  manner, 
proved  to  be  a juft  one,  by  the  method 
which  modern  practice  has  adopted  of 
treating  it;  for  however  the  original  in- 
troduction of  fuch  a method  may  have 
been  owing  to  that  kind  of  happy  chance, 
which  in  many  inftances  of  human  im- 
provements has  brought  about  the  moft 
ufeful  difcoveries,  and  however  little, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  it  might,  at 
that  time,  have  been  reafoned  upon,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  falutary  effeCts 
which  experience  has  found  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  depend  totally  upon  its  fa- 
vouring that  efcape  of  the  matter  of  heat 
which  the  difeafe  fo  immediately  indicates 
to  be  neceftary,  and  an  endeavour  to  carry 
of}'  which,  feems  to  conftitute  its  very 
nature. 

The  extraordinary  fuccefs  which  has 
attended  the  expofure  of  patients  in  the 
1 eruptive 
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eruptive  ftage  of  this  difeafe  to  the  cdld 
air,  and  of  their  regimen,  for  fome  time 
before  the  fermentation  excited  by  the 
introduction  of  the  variolous  matter  takes 
place,  being  fuch  as  affords  the  moft  mo- 
derate generation  of  heat,  are  the  moft 
ftriking  illuftrations  of  the  foregoing  ge- 
neral doctrine,  and  particularly  prove,  that 
this  difeafe  confifts  principally  in  a fuper- 
abundance  of  heat  fuddenly  excited. 

The  very  painful  and  feverilh  flate  of 
this  difeafe  which  precedes  the  eruption, 
is,  probably,  owing  to  the  peculiar  fer- 
menting procefs  brought  on  by  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  virus  into  the  habit,  and, 
perhaps,  the  general  fenfe  of  heat  within, 
the  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  the  un- 
eafinefs  and  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  and 
the  increafed  velocity  ,cf  the  blood,  are  all 
fymptoms  of  the  inteftine  motion  of  fuch 
a procefs ; and  thence  it  may,  likewife, 
feem  not  extraordinary,  that  when  this  is 
finifhed,  and  the  heat  which  is  generated 

from 
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from  fuch  an  operation  is  fet  at  liberty, 
and  finds  its  way  to  the  furface,  that  the 
foregoing  fymptoms  fhould  immediately 
be  alleviated ; and  further,  that  if  the 
heat  fhould  find  a very  ready  iffue,  and  be 
in  a great  meafure  diflipated,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  the  difeafe  fhould  be  over : and 
that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  heat 
arrives  at  the  furface,  it  fhould  be  pre- 
vented from  palling  off,  or  if  the  quan- 
tity of  it  be  fo  great  that  the  quickeft  con- 
ductors of  heat  fhould  be  inefficient  to 
its  removal,  that  it  muft  accumulate  there, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  quantum,  produce 
upon  the  fkin  all  the  effeCts  of  fuch  an 
accumulation  of  heat,  as  have  before  been 
enumerated. 

This  difeafe  may,  therefore,  be  well 
confidered  as  confuting  of  three  diftinCt 
ftages  ; the  firft  is  that  which  is  called 
the  eruptive  fever,  and  which  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  ferment  juft 
mentioned ; the  Second,  which  is  pro- 

N perly 
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perly  termed  the  eruption,  and  which  ap- 
pears, evidently,  to  be  owing  to  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  heat  being  thrown  on 
the  furface;  and  the  third  maybe  con- 
sidered as  the  effed  of  that  injury  which 
the  part  has  fuftained  by  fuch  an  over- 
charge of  heat,  and  confifts  in  the  puftu- 
lary  fuppuration  of  the  fkin. 

It  is  thence  obvious,  that  the  danger 
of  this  difeafe  arifes  principally  from  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  has  been  excited 
in  the  firft  ftage,  and  from  the  degree  of 
obftrudion  which  it  finds  in  endeavouring 
to  pafs  off  in  the  fecond ; and  that,  there- 
fore, the  regulation  of  thefe  two  ftages  is 
the  moil  within  our  power;  the  objed  of 
the  firft  being  to  render  the  habit  able  to 
endure,  with  the  leaft  injury,  the  derange- 
ment which  the  whole  fyftem  fuffers  from 
this  peculiar  kind  of  ftimulus  being  intro- 
duced, and  by  diminishing,  as  much  as 
pofiible,  the  generation  of  that  heat  which 
is  the  effed  of  it  ; and  both  which,  as  be- 
fore 
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fore  obferved,  are  mod;  likely  to  be  ac- 
compliihed  by  unloading  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  of  l'uch  materials  as  give  out  much 
of  the  matter  of  heat,  and  by  admitting 
l'uch  food  only  as  affords  the  mod  mode- 
rate quantity  of  it  in  its  decompodtion  ; 
and  the  objedt  of  the  fecond  being  to  favour 
the  efcape  of  heat  from  the  furface;  which 
is  obtained  by  thin  cloathing,  expofure 
to  cold  air,  &c.  The  fird:  of  thefe  having 
been,  by  experience,  found  as  indrumen- 
tal  in  ledening  the  violence  of  the  difeafe 
as  the  fecond,  I widi  the  reader  particu- 
larly to  advert  to  it,  as  this  feems  to  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  refraining  the 
generation  of  animal  heat  at  that  time,  by 
diminidiing  the  quantity  of  the  materials 
which  are  fuppofed  to  produce  it  j for  I can- 
not help  thinking,  that  theufe  of  prepara- 
tory medicines  which  are  given  previous  to 
the  communication  of  this  difeafe  by  ino- 
culation, depends  more  upon  their  power 
of  emptying  the  bowels  as  purges,  than 

N 2 upon 
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upon  any  fpecific  antivariolous  quality  in- 
herent in  mercury,  antimony,  &c. 

When  the  third  ftage  of  this  difeafe 
lias  taken  place,  the  mifchief,  perhaps,  is, 
in  a great  meafure,  irreparable  ; and  all 
that  art  can  do,  is  to  conduct  the  patient 
through  it  as  well  as  circumflances  will 
admit  of ; for  if  the  furface  have  buffered 
fo  much  from  the  degree  of  heat  accumu- 
lated upon  it,  that  fuppuration  muft  take 
place,  the  objedt  of  medicine  muft  be  to 
prevent,  if  poffible,  the  ftill  more  unfa- 
vourable termination  of  gangrene  : The 
fituation  of  an  unhappy  patient  under 
thefe  circumftances  being,  perhaps,  very 
fimilar  to  that  which  would  take  place  if 
the  fkin  had  been  injured  to  the  fame  de- 
gree by  artificial  heat  from  without  j and 
every  one  knows  the  hazard  which  would 
arife  from  fucli  an  affedtion  of  the  fkin, 
even  from  that  caufe,  if  extended  over  lb 
large  a furface. 


M UCH 
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Much,  however,  as  the  danger  of  the 
{mall  pox  feems  to  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  excited  in  the  hrft  fhge  of 
the  difeafe,  and  much  as  its  virulence  is 
diminished  by  the  heat  being  carried  off 
freely  in  the  fecond,  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  fomething,  in  which  the 
variolous  poifon  relides,  is  depolited  on 
the  Ikin  with  the  matter  of  heat ; as  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  matter  which  is 
formed  by  the  fuppu ration  of  the  part, 
and  even  the  clear  lymph,  called  ichor, 
which  (like  the  water  of  a common 
blifter,)  is  found  when  the  puftule  is  a 
mere  veficle,  have  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating the  diftemper ; yet  even  this, 
little  as  we  cap  real'on  upon  its  nature, 
is  certainly  fo  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  excited  at  the  time  of  its 
production,  that  it  cannot,  feparately,  be 
confidered  as  an  objeCt  of  medical  atten- 
tion ; and  were  it  even  fuppofed,  that 
the  heat  was  not  generated  within  the 
body,  and  determined  to  the  furface,  but 

that 
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that  it  was  immediately  excited  on  the 
fkin  by  the  acrimony  of  the  variolous 
matter  depofited  there,  the  fame  endeavour 
to  carry  it  off  by  expofure,  &c.  would  be 
equally  indicated. 

The  fmall  pox  is  a difeafe  fo  well 
known,  and  the  method  of  treating  it  with 
the  cool  regimen  is  at  prefent  fo  univerfal, 
that  every  practitioner  muff  have  had 
fufficient  experience  of  the  faCts  on  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  are  founded  ; but 
as  it  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  what  I have 
advanced  on  the  fubjedl  of  heat,  as  applied 
to  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe;  I dial  1 
infert  the  following  tranfcripts  on  this 
fubjeCl  from  Cullen  s Firjl  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Phyfc. 

“ The  circumftance  of  the  fkin,  which 
y feems  to  determine  the  variolous  matter 
y to  flick  in  it,  is  a certain  flate  of  in- 
y flammation,  depending  much  upon  the 
y heat  of  it : Thus  we  have  many  in- 

“ fiances 
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“ llances  of  parts  of  the  body,  from  being 
“ more  heated , having  a -greater  number 
“ of  puftules  than  other  parts.  In  the 
“ preient  pradtiee  of  inoculation,  in 
“ which  few  puftules  are  produced, 
“ much  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  care 
“ that  is  taken  to  keep  the  fkin  cool.  Parts 
“ covered  with  plafters,  efpecially  with 
“ thofe  of  a ftimulant  kind,  have  more 
“ puftules  than  other  parts.  Farther, 
“ certain  circumftances,  fuch  as  adult 
“ age,  and  full  living,  determining  to  a 
“ phlogiftic  diathefis,  feem  to  produce  a 
“ greater  number  of  puftules  *.  ” And 
further,  on  the  fubjedl  of  inoculation, 
the  fame  author  fays,  That  it  is  necel- 
“ lary  both  before  and  after  inoculation, 
“ to  avoid  external  heati  either  from 
c<  fun,  artificial  fires,  w'arm  chambers, 
“ much  cloathing,  or  being  much  in  bed; 
“ and  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  right 
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“ to  expofe  the  perfon  to  a free  and  cool 
“ air  -f*.  ” 

The  method  of  treating  the  fmall  pox, 
which  the  above  theory  of  the  difeafe  fo 
obvioufly  points  out,  being  fuch  as  modern 
practice  has  already  fo  fuccefsfully  adopt- 
ed, what  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjedt 
muft  be  confidered  rather  as  illuftrative  of 
the  preceding  dodtrine  of  heat,  than  as 
tending  to  recommend  a new  mode  of 
practice : but  as  the  above  theory,  per- 
haps, more  fully  explains  the  principle 
upon  which  fuch  a pradtice  is  falutary, 
it  may  poflibly  be  thought  right  in  fome 
cafes  to  extend  the  degree  of  its  appli- 
cation, and  when  the  circumftances  at- 
tendant on  the  eruption  indicate  fuch  an 
accumulation  of  heat  on  the  ikin,  as  muff 
be  peculiarly  hazardous,  to  attempt  its 
difftpation  by  the  application  of  more 
powerful  conductors  to  the  furface  than 
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have  hitherto  been  made  ufe  of;  for  if  the 
temperature  of  the  air  be  fuch  as  to  render  it 
unable  to  carry  it  off  fufficiently  faft,  it  would 
not  feem  improper  to  make  ufe  of  water, 
which  is  known  to  conduct  heat  more 
quickly,  or  even  to  profit  by  the  ftill  more 
adtive  heat-condufting  power  of  evaporation, 
in  the  ufe  of  a more  volatile  fluid;  provided 
the  texture  of  the  fkin  be  not  in  any  degree 
broken,  fo  as  to  expofe  it  to  the  danger  gf  be- 
ing ftimulated  by  it. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  Miliary  Eruption. 

THE  miliary  eruption  is  another  very 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  effedt  of 
an  accumulation  of  heat  on  the  furfacej  for 
though  confidered  for  a long  time  as  a criti- 
cal evacuation  of  febrile  matter,  and  confti- 
tuting  a peculiar  difeafe,  modern  pradtition- 
ers,  I believe,  are  unanimous  in  attributing 
it  folely  to  the  fkin  having  fuffered  a long 
continued  and  preternatural  degree  of  heat 
and  fweating. 

J * 

That  thefe  eruptions  are  produced  by  the 
before  mentioned  caufes,  may  be  prefumed 
from  their  infrequency  in  fevers  of  the  moft 
malignant  kind,  and  even  among  puerperal 
women,  (who  have  heretofore  been  fuppofed 
to  be  fo  peculiarly  liable  to  them,)  fince  the 
cool  regimen  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
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practice  3 from  their  being  fometimes  produced 
by  thofe  caufes,  when  the  patient  is  totally 
free  from  fever,  and  moreover  from  their  be- 
ing fometimes  merely  local,  as  muft  have 
been  obferved,  not  infrequently,  where  a part 
has  been  a long  time  kept  warm  and  moift 
by  poultices. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  practice,  and  which, 
more  particularly  in  puerperal  cafes,  has  not 
been  inconfiderable,  I have  never  once  feen 
the  miliary  fever  3 but  I have  feveral  times 
obferved  a plentiful  crop  of  the  miliary  erup- 
tion furround  the  female  bread:,  when,  on 
account  of  a Yuppuration,  it  has  been  necef- 
fary  to  keep  it  poulticed  for  any  length  of 
time  3 and  I have  fometimes  feen  them  on  the 
chefts  of  children,  in  very  hot  weather,  though 
they  have  been  in  perfect  health,  from  their 
having  fweated  profufely,  and  having  had  ra- 
ther too  thick  cloa thing  upon  them. 

Were  it  neceffary,  in  further  proof  of 
thefe  eruptions  being  produced  by  heat  and 

O 2 fweating. 
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Sweating,  to  produce  the  authority  of  medi- 
cal writers  on  the  fubjeft;  I have  no  doubt 
but  the  moft  ample  testimony  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  modern  ones : the  following, 
however,  being  fo  ftrikingly  appofite  to  the 
fubjedt,  appear  to  be  fully  fufficient  for  my 
purpofe.  Dr.  Shebbeare,  who  wrote  before 
the  cool  regimen  was  generally  made  ufe  of, 
and  who  was  well  known  to  be  no  friend  to 
it,  fpeaking  of  the  miliary  eruption,  fays, 

Increafed  fweating,  and  long  continued 
“ heat  often  exhibit  that  phenomenon, 
“ where  no  ficknefs  attends.” — Practice  of 
PhyfiCj  VoL  II.  Page  144. 

In  Mr.  White's  excellent  Preatife  on  the 
Management  of  Lying  in  Women , the  nature 
of  the  miliary  fever  is  fully  defcribed,  and 
the  moil  fatisfadlory  proofs  are  given  of  the 
eruption  being  produced  by  a mere  over- 
charge of  heat;  he  fays,  “ I have  often  feen 
“ miliary  eruptions  at  different  periods  and 
**  under  different  circumllances,  but  I can- 
**  not,  upon  the  ftridteft  enquiry,  find,  that  a 

“ miliary 
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“ miliary  eruption  was  ever  produced  with- 
“ out  a five  at”  And  further,  “ I have 

««  often  obferved  that  the  miliary  eruptions 
“ come  out  firfi,  and  there  is  the  greatefi 
« quantity  of  them  in  thofe  parts  which 
“ are  the  clofefi  covered,  efpecially  if  co- 
“ vered  with  flannel.” — Page  44.  Second 
Edition. 

v 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Practice  of  Phyjic , 
fays,  “ It  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  fevers, 
**  efpecially  where  a hot  regimen  has  been 
“ ufed,  and  where  profule  and  long  continued 
«*  fweatings  have  been  the  confequence. 
“ Many  people  have  it  when  they  fweat, 
“ though  they  have  no  fever. — Page  92. 
Sea.  CLXXII. 

And  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Fir  ft  Lines  of  the 
ProBice  of  Phyjic,  delivers  an  opinion  on  this 
fubjedt  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  foregoing;  for 
he  fays.  Page  108.  SeB.  DCLXXXVII. 
**  That  it  is  very  probable,  that,  in  the  mi- 
“ liary  fever,  the  morbific  matter  is  not  a 

fubfi  fting 
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“ fub filling  contagion  communicated  to  the 
**  blood,  and  thence,  in  confequence  of  fe- 
“ ver  and  affimilation,  thrown  out  upon  the 
**  furface  of  the  body,  but  a matter  occa- 
“ fionally  produced  ip  the  fkin  itfelf  by 
**  fweating.”  And  Page  iii.  Sefiion 
DCLXXXIX.  “ It  appears  fo  clearly  to 
“ me  that  this  eruption  is  always  a fympto- 
“ matic  and  factitious  affeCtion,  that  I am 
“ perfuaded  it  may  be,  in  moft  cafes,  pre- 
“ vented  merely  by  avoiding  fweats.” 

And  further.  Page  113.  SeB.  DCXC. 
“ We  are  perfuaded,  therefore,  that  the  prac- 
“ tice  which  formerly  prevailed,  in  the  cafe  of 
“ miliary  eruptions,  of  covering  up  the  body 
“ clofe,  and  both  by  external  means  and  in- 
“ ternal  remedies,  encouraging  the  fweat- 
“ ings  which  accompany  this  eruption,  was 
u highly  pernicious  and  commonly  fatal.” 

. This  eruption  appears,  therefore,  moft 
unqueflionably,  to  arife  from  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  heat  being  collected  on  the  furface, 

under 
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under  the  peculiar  circumftance  of  consider- 
able fweating  accompanying  it ; for  in  all  the 
cafes  of  miliary  eruption  before  alluded  to, 
it  feems,  in  none  of  them,  to  have  been  ex- 
cited without  the  latter  having  been  an  at- 
tendant upon  it. — This  may,  probably,  at 
the  firft  view  appear  a paradox,  as  fweating 
has  been  before  considered,  and  is  by  experi- 
ence well  known,  to  be  a very  powerful 
agent  in  removing  heat  from  the  Skin;  but 
as  this  muft  obvioufly  arife  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  fluid  depoflted  by  fweating,  if 
a profufe  fweat  be  induced  under  circum- 
stances which  veiy  little  favor  its  evapora- 
tion, it  is  not  unlikely  but  the  heat  of  the 
flcin  will  not  only  be  but  in  a fmall  degree 
leflened,  but  that  it,  poflibly,  may  Sometimes 
be  increafed  by  it ; and  as  evaporation  cannot 
take  place  to  any  extent,  if  the  external  air 

have  no  accefs  to  the  flcin,  and  which  muft 

_ / 

be  the  cafe  when  the  body  is  clofely  fur- 
rounded  with  flannels  and  thick  bed-cloaths, 
it  may,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  be  ac- 
counted 
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counted  for  why  this  phenomenon  fhould  be 
produced  by  the  joint  caufes  of  accumulated 
heat  and  fweating,  when  the  fkin  is  thus 
clofely  covered  and  cautioully  guarded  againft 
the  contad:  qf  the  outward  air. 

If  we  admit  the  foregoing  conjecture,  we 
may  further  learn  that  not  only  profule 
fweats,  which,  under  thefe  circumftances, 
are  excited  on  the  principle  of  carrying  off 
morbific  matter,  are  generally  prejudicial, 
but  even  the  more  moderate  ones,  whiph  are 
induced  with  the  intention  of  relieving  th* 
furface  on  the  principle  of  diminifhing  its 
heat,  muff,  in  a great  meafure  fail  of  their 
purpofe,  if  the  evaporation  of  the  moifture 
be  not  promoted  by  a due  admiffion  of  the 
external  air. 

It  can  fcarce  be  necefiary  to  add,  that  al- 
lowing the  caufe  of  miliary  eruptions  to  be 
fuch  as  has  been  recited,  the  cool  regimen 
mud;  be  the  only  fure  method  of  preventing 
them ; and  that  when,  from  a contrary  prac- 
tice 
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tice  having  been  purfued,  they  have  taken 
place,  it  muft  be  equally  manifeft  that  the 
ufual  means  of  letting  off  heat  from  the 
Ikin,  by  occafional  expofure  to  cool  air  and 
by  thin  cloathing,  may  not  only  be  fafely 
adopted,  but  that  they  muft  be  the  moft 
likely  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  them,  and 
to  prevent  the  production  of  any  more. 
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SECTION  V. 

The  Meafles. 

THIS  difeafe,  like  the  fmall  pox,  depends 
upon  a fpecific  contagion  communi- 
cated to  the  blood,  by  the  peculiar  operation 
of  which,  on  the  fyftem,  fever  and  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  heat  are  excited;  the  latter 
of  which  being  determined  to  the  furface, 
produces  an  accumulation  of  heat  there,  and 
occafions  an  eruption,  which  constitutes  a 
principal  part  of  the  difeafe.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  the  fmall  pox  in  this,  that  the 
fkin  does  not  feem  to  receive  all  the  virulence 
of  the  distemper,  as  the  lungs,  and  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  throat,  noStrils, 
&c.  are  more  particularly  affedted  by  it;  and 
for  this  reafon,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  fymp- 
toms  which  occur  before  the  eruption,  are 
not  fo  much  relieved  by  its  appearance  as  in 
the  fmall  pox.  / 

It 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  furface 
is  very  much  overcharged  with  heat,  which 
undoubtedly  has  the  fame  tendency  to  pafs 
off,  as  in  other  fimilar  accumulations ; and  if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  judge,  from  its  ana- 
logy to  the  fmall  pox,  in  this  refpedt,  and 
the  great  ufe  with  which  the  letting  off 
the  heat  has  been  attended  in  that  difeafe, 
we  may  furely  expect  fome  advantage  from 
the  fame  means  being  adopted  in  this,  with 
this  obvious  difference  only,  that  as  expofure 
to  cold  is  fuppofed  to  aggravate  pulmonary 
affedtions  which  arife  from  inflammation, 
fuch  means  fhould  be  more  cautioufly  ex- 
hibited. 

/ y 

On  this  account  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
way  in  which  the  efcape  of  heat  from  the 
furface,  could,  in  this  difeafe,  be  promoted 
more  advantageoufly,  and  with  lefs  inconve- 
nience to  the  pneumonic  fymptoms,  as  by 
moderate  fweating;  but  as  nature  feldom  af- 
fords fuch  a relief  in  the  eruptive  ftage  of 
this  and  fimilar  eruptions,  we  may  prefume, 

P 2 that 
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that  the  common  means  for  this  purpofe, 
fuch  as  the  neutral  medicines,  tepid,  diluent 
drinks,  &c.  will  not  eafily  produce  it;  and 
if  they  would,  that  probably' their  operation 
would  be  too  flow,  where  the  effect  is  fo  im- 
mediately neceffary;  and  as  this  reluctance 
of  the  fkin  to  perfpiration  is,  at  this  time, 
probably,  owing  to  its  being  parched  and  cor- 
rugated by  the  heat  accumulated  on  it,  no 
means  feem  fo  likely  to  excite  it  as  the  tepid 
bath,  or  the  'application  of  flannels  wrung  out 
of  warm  water ; both  which  are  well  known 
frequently  to  havfc  induced  it  When  the  ufual 
internal  methods  have  failed^ 

The  warm  bath,  if  at  a moderate  tempe- 
rature, would  feem,  however,  to  deferve  the 
preference  in  this  cafe'  as,  independent  of 
its  tendency  to  promote  fweating  by  relaxing 
the  fkin,  and  rendering  its  pores  more  per-* 
vious  to  the  perfpirable  fluid,  it  certainly  has 
a tendency  to  relieve  the  furface  in  the  flrfl  in- 
flance,  by  its  power,  as  water,  of  conducting 
heat,  and  which  is  found  by  thermometrical 

experiment* 
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experiments  to  be  fo  coniiderable,  even 
when  at  a temperature  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  furrounding  air,  provided  it  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  body  which  is  immerfed 
in  it,  that  it  will  ftill  deprive  it  of  heat  fader 
than  the  air  would  do  at  a much  lower  tem- 
perature. 

Though  the  heat  on  the  furface  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  conliderably  diminifhed 
by  this  method  of  practice,  and  though  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe  is,  obvioufly,  fuch  as  to  give 
us  room  to  expedt  relief  from  fuch  a dimi- 
nution of  heat,  yet  I can  hardly  fuppofe  that 
the  medical  practitioner  would  be  induced, 
from  what  has  beenfaid,  at  once, to  adopt  fuch 
a pra<5tice,  unlefs  fome  proofs,  from  experi- 
ence, could  be  given  of  its  falutary  tendency. 
Perfuaded,  however,  as  I may  myfelf  be  of 
the  good  effedts  which  would  probably  at- 
tend the  immerfion  of  the  whole  body  in  a 
bath  moderately  tepid,  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption  of  the  mealies,  and  more  efpecially, 
fatished  as  I am,  that  it  could  do  no  harm, 

, I would 
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I would  yet  advife,  at  firft,  as  an  experiment, 
to  put  the  feet  and  legs  only  into  warm  wa- 
ter: It  is  well  known  that  this  partial  ufe  of 
the  bath  frequently  induces  a general  and 
fufficient  perfpiration ; and  furely  the  practice 
of  putting  the  feet  into  warm  water  is,  at  this 
time,  fo  common  at  the  beginning  of  mold 
inflammatory  fevers,  that  no  one  can  consi- 
der its  propofed  ufe  in  the  meafles  as  likely  to 
be  injurious;  and  Should  it  be  found  by  ex- 
perience to  leffen  the  heat  on  the  furface,  and 
to  alleviate  the  febrile  fymptoms,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  practice  would  foon  be  carried 
to  a greater  extent,  by  immerfing  the  whole 
body  in  the  tepid  bath. 

From  what  was  obferved  in  the  preceding 
fedtion  on  the  fubjedt  of  fweating,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  when  the  above,  or  any  fimilar 
means,  are  ufed  to  promote  perforation,  with 
a view  to  the  leffening  the  heat  on  the  fur- 
face,  that  it  will  be  peculiarly  requifite  to 
guard  againft  the  patient  being  in  too  warm  an 
atmofphere,  or  being  too  much  covered  with 

bed- 
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bed-cloaths  or  thick  apparel,  and  more  efpe- 
cially,  becaule  in  this  cafe  the  want  of  per- 
fpiration  cannot  be  occafioned  by  a deficiency 
of  heat  on  the  Ikin. 

In  contagious  difeafes,  attended  with  erup- 
tion, though  the  nature  of  the  poifon,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  affects  the  fyftem,  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  paffes  off  are*  totally  con- 
cealed from  us,  yet  medical  practitioners 
# 

feem  to  have  adopted  an  idea  of  the  quantum 
of  virus  bearing  a proportion  to  the  vifible 
eruption  ; and  that,  as  that  appears  to  be  the 
only  fenfible  outlet  by  which  it  efcapes  from 
the  conftitution,  the  diminution  of  it,  when 
once  it  has  made  its  appearance,  would  feem 
to  check  the  efcape  of  morbid  matter. 

There  is  evidently  a feeming  propriety  in 
this  mode  of  reafoning  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, wonder  that  the  treatment  of  cutane- 
ous difeafes  has  hitherto  been  fo  much  di- 
rected to  promote  that  which  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  vifible  outlet  of  the  diftemper. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  lefs  than  the  experience  of  repeated 
faCts  could  have  proved  the  abfurdity  of  a 
mode  of  reafoning  feemingly  fo  proper.  In 
the  fmall  pox  this  has  actually  taken  place, 
and,  as  far  as  relates  to  that  fmgle  difeafe,  it 
has  had  its  full  influence  on  practice, 

One  would  have  expected  that  the  appli- 
cation of  thefe  important  faCts  would  have 
been  extended,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  other  cutaneous  difeafes  which  f6 
much  refemble  the  fmall  pox : but  there  is  evi- 
dently a reluctance  in  medical  perfons  to  ad- 
mit fuch  an  analogy  between  them  as  would 
influence  the  practice:  and  we  find,  there- 
fore, that  one  of  the  latefl:  and  moil  diftin- 
guifhed  medical  writers*  diftrufts  the  analogy 
between  the  fmall  pox  and  the  meafles,  and 
even  apprehends  that  expofure  to  cold  might 
check  the  efcape  of  the  difeafe,  and  throw 
it  back  into  the  fyftem. 

i 

'*  Dr.  Cullen. 

I CANNOT 
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I cannot  account  for  this  otherwife  than 
by  fuppoling  that  the  principle,  or,  if  I may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion,  the  theory  of  thefe 
fads  has  not  been  fufficiently  underftood ; 
for  I have  before  obferved,  that  though  the 
good  effeds  of  expofure  to  cold  in  the  fmall 
pox  have  been  fufficiently  afcertained  by  expe- 
riment, yet  the  reafon  for  it  has  been  but  lit- 
tle attended  to. 

The  ufeof  certain  medicines,  and  the  ex- 
pofure to  cold,  have  been  fuppofed  to  ad 
fpecifically  in  the  extindion  of  the  virus  of 
the  fmall  pox;  and  whilft  the  matter  reds 
here,  it  follows  clearly,  that  unlefs  the  virus 
of  the  mealies  be  admitted  to  be  very  limilar 
to  that  of  the  fmall  pox,  there  is  no  more 
reafon  to  exped  that  the  fame  means  Ihould 
be  fpecifics  in  the  removal  of  the  former,  be- 
caufe  they  are  in  the  latter,  than  that  it  is 
reafonable  to  exped  that  mercury  Ihould  fub- 
due  the  cancerous  virus  becaufe  it  is  known 
to  be  a fpecific  in  the  venereal. 

But 
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But  if  we  admit  the  probability  of 
the  conjedure,  which  obvioufly  arifes  from 
the  confideration  of  the  foregoing  theory  of 
heat,  and  of  the  before  mentioned  fads  rela- 
tive to  the  fmall  pox,  namely,  that  the  quan- 
tum of  the  eruption  bears  a near  relation  to 
the  degree  of  heat  excited  in  the  fyftem,  and 
retained  on  the  furface,  and  that  the  removal 
of  the  former  is  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  latter;  or,  to  place  the  fubjed  in  a 
hill  more  fimple  point  of  view,  that  the  difeafe 
is  not  fo  much  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
or  individual  nature  of  the  poifon  admitted,  as 
to  the  hate  and  difpolitionof  the  body,  refped- 
ing  the  generation  of  heat,  and  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  patient,  as  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able to  the  efcape  of  it  from  the  furface,  we 
may,  furely,  from  the  cleared  analogical  rea- 
foning,  infer,  that  in  any  other  difeafe,  the 
nature  of  whole  contagion  is  ever  fo  different  to 
that  of  the  fmall  pox,  if  its  introduction  into 
the  fyftem  occafion  the  excitation  of  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  heat,  and  a cutaneous  erup- 
tion in  confequence  of  its  accumulating  on 

the 
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the  furface,  that  thofe  means  which  tend  to 
reprefs  the  generation  of  it  in  the  firSt  in- 
stance, and  to  favor  its  efcape  in  the  fecond, 
muSt  be  equally  falutary  in  the  one  difeafe  as 
in  the  other  j and  for  the  fame  plain  reafon 
which  would  diredt  the  ufe  of  the  very  fame 
means  to  extinguish  a fire,  whatever  was  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  inflammable  body 
which  firSt  kindled  it. 

This  further  view  of  the  fubjedt,  I think, 
then,  Still  more  Strongly  Shews  the  propriety 
of  the  cool  regimen  in  the  meafles;  and, 
probably,  did  not  the  pulmonary  fymp- 
toms  which  ufually  attend  it,  forbid  its  appli- 
cation to  fuch  an  extent  as  in  the  final  1 pox, 
(though,  pofiibly,  future  pradtice  may  prove 
that  our  apprehenfions  from  expofure  to  cold, 
are,  even  in  this  refpedt,  ill  founded),  and 
if,  as  in  the  fmall  pox,  the  difeafe  could  be 
anticipated,  fo  as  to  allow  of  the  habit  be- 
ing prepared  to  receive  the  contagion,  it 
might  be  rendered  equally  mild  and  free 
from  hazard. 
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The  Scarlatina. 

THOUGH  the  fcarlet  fever  is,  in  many  in- 
flances,  accompanied  with  a fore  throat, 
and  fome  other  fymptoms  which  may  re- 
quire a peculiar  mode  of  medical  treatment, 
yet  the  principal  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  in- 
dicating an  extraordinary  determination  of 
heat  to  the  furface,  feems  particularly  to  re- 
quire the  liberal  ufe  of  thofe  means  which 
favor  its  efcape. 

The  tumefa&ion,  and  fiery  appearance  of 
the  fkin,  the  fenfe  of  intolerable  heat,  which 
patients  in  this  difeafe  never  fail  to  complain 
of  on  this  part,  and  the  evident  injury  which 
the  cutis  fuftains,  are  decifive  proofs  of  an 
accumulation  of  heat  upon  it. 

This 
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This  difeafe  is  more  frequent  and  more 
violent  in  children  than  in  adults,  perhaps 
becaufe  the  natural  heat  of  their  bodies  ex- 
ceeding that  of  grown  up  perfons,  difpofes 
them  more  readily  to  receive  the  contagion, 
and  admits  of  a greater  excitation  of  heat 
from  its  introduction. 

Patients  laboring  under  this  difeafe  arc 
feldom  known  to  fweat ; and  if  we  admit  Dr. 
Alexander’s  theory  of  fweating,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe  that,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  pre- 
vented by  the  furface  being  heated  beyond 
the  fweating  point. 

* 

It  follows  then,  I think,  pretty  clearly, 
from  thefe  premifes,  that  the  mod:  obvious 
mode  of  relief  in  this  difeafe,  mult  be  to  af- 
fill  in  carrying  off  that  fuperabundance  of 
heat  from  the  furface,  which,  under  the  or- 
dinary circumftances  attendant  on  the  treat- 
ment of  it,  namely,  warm  rooms  and  thick 
bed-cloaths,  nature  feems  unable  to  effeCt; 
and  I have,  therefore,  fcarce  any  doubt,  but 

thin 
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thin  cloathing,  expofure  to  cool  air,  and, 
perhaps,  the  temperate  bath,  would  be  very 
ufeful,  if  applied  in  the  early  ftage  of  it. 

It  is,  I believe,  .a  conftant  practice  to 
unload  the  flomach  and  bowels  at  the  firfl 
attack  of  the  complaint;  and  this  is  evi- 
dently right,  both  on  the  principle  of  the 
foregoirfg  theory,  as  removing  one  fource 

of  the  generation  of  heat,  and  as  having 

* 

been,  by  experience,  ever  found  falutary  at 
the  beginning  of  all  febrile  complaints.  But 
when  this  fever  is  attended  with  the  fore 
throat,  and  the  eruption  is  particularly  great, 
it  has  been  obferved  that  patients  feldom  bear 
the  continuance  of  fuch  an  evacuation. — 
The  reafon,  perhaps,  is,  that  when  the  heat 
as  exceffive,  unlefs  it  finds  a ready  efcape 
when  it  firfb  arrives  at  the  furface,  that  its 
mifchievous  effects  are  very  foon  felt;  and 
the  future  treatment  muff  be  directed  to 
prevent  (as  was  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  fmall  pox)  the  termination  in  putrefac- 
tion or  gangrene 
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SECTION  VIE 
The  Eryfipelas. 

HAT  the  eryfipelas  is  a difeafe  of  the 


fkin,  attended  with  a peculiar  degree  of 
heat,  is  evident  from  its  very  name. — Ignis 
facer,  and  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  both  fufficiently 
exprefs  this  idea;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
thefe,  and  fimilar  names,  were  originally  made 
ufe  of  as  deferiptive  of  the  patient’s  fenfe  of 
the  part  affedted. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which,  in  the 
earlieft  ages  of  medicine,  was  adopted  in 
this  difeafe,  was,  like  wife,  on  the  principle 
of  removing  the  fire  from  the  part.  Cooling 
applications,  and  even  cold  water  itfelf  having 


been 
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been  recommended  by  Hippocrates  and  Ga- 
len ; and  the  teftimony  of  the  earlieft  writers 
prove  that  fuch  applications  feldom  failed  to 
remove  this  difeafe  when  applied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  having  obvioufly  afforded  a 
very  ready  outlet  to  the  matter  of  heat  as  it 
arrived  at  the  furface. 

9 

This  practice  prevailed  for  fome  time,  un- 
till an  idea  was  conceived  that,  in  moft  cafes 
of  this  difeafe,  and  more  efpecially  when  it 
was  fi  tuated  on  fome  peculiar  parts  of  the 
body,  it  was  an  effort  of  nature  to, throw  off 
morbid  matter,  and  that,  therefore,  the  fup- 
pofed  repelling  principle  of  cold  applica- 
tions, by  throwing  it  back  into  the  fyflem, 
might  be  hazardous : and  this  was  the  more 
readily  believed  from  obferving,  that,  if  left 
to  itfelf,  it  ufually  terminated  in  a flight  fup- 
puration ; by  means  of  which  it  was  ima- 
gined the  difeafed  matter  was  carried  off;  and 
for  this  reafon  it  became  the  pradtice  to  keep 
the  part  warmer,  and  to  ufe  oily  applications, 

poultices, 
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poultices,  &c.  as  moft  conducive  to  diges- 
tion.—Thofe  applications  have  again  given 
way  to  faturnine  lotions,  and  even  the  ufe  of 
dry  farinaceous  powders,  both  which  are 
the  remedies  of  the  prefent  day,  from  a Sup- 
position that  greafy  unguents  foon  acquire  acri- 
mony, and  tend  to  make  the  eryfipelas  Spread 
and  exulceratet 

Saturnine  lotions,  I believe,  have  been 
found  very  ufeful  in  thefe  and  Similar  erup- 
tions, but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
good  effects  which  have  been  attributed  to 
this  medicine,  have  been  more  owing  to  the 
watery  menftruum  in  which  it  is  ufually  ex- 
hibited, than  to  any  Salutary  quality  in  the 
lead  itfelf;  for  though  this  metal  is  Said  to 
poffefs  a Sedative,  repellent,  and  aftringent 
property,  and  though  much  ingenious  rea- 
soning has  been  made  ufe  of  to  account  for 
its  action  as  a topic  on  thofe  principles,  yet  I 
believe  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  it 
poffeffes  thefe  qualities  to  a degree  that  could 
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be  much  felt  in  the  ufaal  mode  of  its  appli- 
cation ; and  if  it  did,  I much  doubt  whether 
they  would  be  falutary  in  the  prefent  dif- 
eale. 

The  principal  ufe  of  lotions  and  cold  ap- 
plications in  thefe  cafes,  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  fimply  derived  from  their  power 
of  carrying  off  heat;  and  the  reafon  why 
warm  and  greaiy  applications,  poultices.  See. 
have  been  injurious,  feems  to  have  been  be- 
caufe  they  retarded  the  requifite  efcape  of  it. 

That  poultices  are  very  bad  conductors 
of  heat  has  before  been  remarked,  but  this 
does  not  feem  to  be  the  cafe  with  oil;  indeed 
when  of  a temperature  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  a to- 
lerable good  conductor  of  heat,  and  there- 
fore, for  a while,  muft  cool  the  part,  as  is 
found  by  experience;  but  when  it  has  ac- 
quired the  fame  temperature,  it  lofes  this 
power,  as  it  cannot,  like  water  under  the 

fame 
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fame  circumftances,  continue  it  by  evapora- 
tion ; as  this  does  not  take  place,  with  this 

fluid,  at  any  temperature  which  can  be  ac- 

» 

quired  by  the  human  body,  and  confequently, 
from  that  time,  it  muft  ferve  to  retain  the 
heat  upon  the  furface.  It  is,  moreover, 
when  expofed,  for  fome  time,  even  to  a mo- 
derate degree  of  warmth,  difpofed  to  ac- 
quire rancidity ; and,  in  that  ftate,  it  muft, 
evidently,  tend,  by  its  acrimony,  to  excite 
heat  in  the  part;  more  efpecially  when  the 
texture  of  the  lkin  has  been  previoufly  broken 
by  the  difeafe. 

The  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  obfer- 
vations  derived  from  experience,  clearly, 
then,  point  out  the  principle  on  which  it 
admits  of  the  moft  relief ; for  though  there 
may  be  concomitant  fymptoms  which  may 
require  the  ufe  of  peculiar  internal  medicines, 
yet,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  mere  external 
difeafe,  I cannot  but  confider  it  as  an  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  heat;  and  that 
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whatever  is  the  peculiar  caufe  which  ex- 
cites it,  that  the  injury  which  the  fkin  fuf- 
tains  is  merely  on  this  principle.  It  follows, 
then,  as  in  the  fmall  pox,  that  the  time  for 
relieving  the  furface  moft  is,  abvioufly,  when 
the  difeafe  firft  appears  upon  the  fkin,  by  fa- 
voring the  efcape  of  the  heat  as  fo.on  as  it  ar- 
rives there;  I have  no  doubt*  therefore,  but 
by  expofure  to  cool  air,,  and  by  frequent 
wafhing  with  any  liquid  which  is  a good 
condudcor  of  heat,  (and  cold  water  is  per- 
haps as  good  as  any)  that  the  difeafe  would 
always  be  very  much  diminifhed,  and  in  Lome 
cafes  be  totally  removed. 

• • r - . * • A 

An  objection  of  no  fmall  weight,  how- 
ever, arifes  to  the  expofure  to  air  in  the  more 
advanced  ftages  of  this  difeafe,  when  the 
texture  of  the  Ikin  is  broken  and  digeftion 
takes  place;  for  the  accefs  of  air  to  a part 
under  thefe  circumftances  muft  quicken  its 
decompofition,  upon  the  principles  of  che-: 
miftry,  and  confequently  tend  to  increafe  the 
ulceration : and  accordingly,  fince  this  fub- 
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}ed  engaged  my  attention,  I have  obferved, 
that  though  patients  complain  immediately 
of  an  increafed  fenfe  of  burning,  when  the 
part  is  covered  by  any  rare  fubftance,  as 
flannel,  lint,  &c.  yet  they  dp  not  fail  to  ex- 
perience a fenfe  of  finart  not  lcf$  intolerable, 
if  the  part  be  totally  expofed  to  the  air;  and 
which  cannot,  in  the  latter  cafe,  be  owing  to 
the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  as  a piece  of  linen 
moiftened  with  cold  water  immediately  alle- 
viates both  fenfations, 

The  effed:  of  air  upon  wounds  has  not, 
I think,  been  fufliciently  attended  to  in  the 
pradice  of  furgery,  and  yet  I am  convinced 
it  is  of  theutmofl:  confequence ; as  I have  no 
doubt  but  the  healing  of  wounds  would  be 
much  accelerated  by  expofing  them  lefs  fre- 
quently to  its  influence,  than  is  commonly 
done. 

For  this  reafon,  therefore,  I would  re- 
commend, as  the  bed  topical  application  in 

tilt! 
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the  eryfipelas,  to  cover  the  part  with  linen 
rags  moiftened  with  water,  and  to  add  a frefli 
fupply  of  moifture  as  they  become  dry,  with- 
out taking  them  off;  by  which  means  the 
heat  which  arrives  at  the  furface  will  find  a 
ready  efcape,  and  the  part  will,  at  die  fame 
time,  be  protedled  from  the  injurious  contact 
of  the  furrounding  air. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

I 

The  Elephantiafis. 

t 

ONE  of  the  reafons  which  induced  me, 
when  I firft  began  to  confider  this 
fubjedt,  to  believe  that  cutaneous  difeafes 
were  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  heat, 

was,  that  thefe  difeafes  are  moft  frequent  and 

* 

moft  virulent  in  warm  countries;  and  the 
elephantiafis,  may,  I think,  be  inftanced  as 
a ftriking  proof  of  this. 

Grievous  as  this  difeafe  is  in  our  own 
temperate  climate,  it  is  well  known,  from 
the  accounts  of  travellers,  and  the  moft  au- 
thentic medical  hiftories,  that  it  is  beyond 
defcription  intolerable  in  hot  countries. 
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The  practice  which  has  been  found  moil 
ufeful  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  and 
which  attains  to  a much  greater  extent  in 
warm  countries  than  with  us,  is  frequent 
bathing  3 and  I think  this  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  of  its  carrying  off  heat 
from  the  furface ; and  if  fo,  it  is  a further 

s 

proof  of  the  nature  of  this  complaint,  and 
fhould,  therefore,  I think,  lead  to  a more 
frequent  ufe  of  the  bath  than  is  at  prelent 
pradtifed  with  us,  and  even  to  keep  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  more  particularly 
difeafed,  conftantly  wet  by  the  applica- 
tion of  linen  rags  moiftened  with  water. 

, • 

. % • 
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It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  tore- 
mark,  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  frequent  bathing 
in  warm  climates ; the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries  being  prompted  to  it  not  only  by 
perfonal  inclination,  the  force  of  acquired 
habit  and  general  example,  but,  in  fome 
places,  even  by  the  mold  pofitive  ordinances  of 
religion. 


The 
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The  Levitical  law  of  the  Jews  fecms  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  guard  againlt  the  ill 
effects  of  uncleannefsj  by  which  general 
name,  among  many  other  diftempers  to 
which  the  human  body  is  fubjedt,  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions  are  particu- 
larly diftinguifhed ; and  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  which,  repeated  walkings  and 
bathings  are  enjoined  by  the  Priefts. 

That  thefe  means  have  been  found  falu- 
tary  in  fuch  complaints,  may  be  prefumed 
from  the  univerlality  and  long  continuance  of 
thefe  practices  in  thofe  countries  where  fuch 
difeales  are  molt  frequent;  and  therefore, 
whether  it  be  admitted  that  thefe  effedts  are 
produced  by  a fuperabundant  heat  being  car- 
ried off  by  thefe  means,  or  not,  (though  the 
preceding  theory  renders  this  very  probable,) 
the  fadt  itfelf  is  furely  fufficient  to  recom- 
mend the  ufe  of  the  fame  means  in  all 
fimilar  affedtions. 
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The  Tinea  Capitis. 

HOWEVER  abfurd  many  of  the  popular 
names  of  difeafes  may  be,  yet  where 
they  exprefs  either  the  fenfation  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  any  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of 
them,  they,  perhaps,  deferve  fome  atten- 
tion, and  may,  poffibly,  in  fome  inftances, 
lerve  to  explain  the  nature  of  them. — The 
name  by  which  the  tinea  capitis  is  known 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  at  leaft  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  the*  fcahl  head ; 

from 

* This  word,  as  commonly  pronounced,  has  the 
meaning  which  I have  here  given  it,  and  I have  no  doubt 

but 
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from  which,  I think,  we  may  fairly  infer, 
either  that  the  patient  experiences  a fenfe  of 
extraordinary  heat  on  the  part,  or  that  the 
puftules  and  ulcerations  which  conftitute  the 
difeafe,  refemble  thofe  which  are  produced  on 
die  fkin  by  external  burning. 

That  a degree  of  heat,  not  much  exceed- 
ing that  which  is  natural,  fhould  foon  produce 
inconvenience  on  the  head,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  it  is  conlidered  that  this  part 
has  a natural  covering  which  is  badly  cal- 
culated to  carry  off  fuperabundanees  of 
heat : and  on  this  principle,  namely,  the  re- 
moval of  what  retards  the  efcape  of  heat,  I 
fhould  imagine  it  is,  that  where  the  difeafe  is 
not  of  long  Handing,  a cure  is  often  obtained 
merely  by  cutting  off  the  hair. 

but  fuch  is  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  it;  but  it  may, 
perhaps,  in  ftridt  propriety  of  language,  be  confidered  as 
the  adje&iye  of  the  old  Englifh  word  fcall,  a fcale  or  fcab, 
particularly  as  applied  to  a leprous  eruption.  In  this 
k-nfe  it  is  ufed  in  fcripture.-  See  Leviticus,  Chap.  xiii. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  this  complaint  is 
moll  frequent  among  the  children  of  poor 
people,  and  particularly  among  thofe  who 
are  uncleanly.  That  children  fbould  be  the 
moll  lubjeCt  to  it,  is  probable,  from  a cir- 
cumflance  that  I have  repeatedly  had  occa- 
lion  to  remark  before,  namely,  that  their  na-, 
tural  heat  much  exceeds  that  of  grown  up 
perfons;  and  that  a want  of  cleanlinefs  re- 
fpeCting  the  heads  of  children  Ihould  be  pro- 
ductive of  this  complaint,  by  lelfening  the  na- 
tural efcapc  of  heat  from  it,  is  very  probable, 
from  thofe  children  being  fo  little  liable  to  it 
whofe  heads  are  regularly  combed,  and  fre- 
quently walhed;  as  thefe  moll  obvioully  tend 
to  promote  its  efcape.  Even  the  mere  tem- 
porary feparation  of  the  hair  by  combing, 
and  the  removal  of  dirt  and  powder  which 
may  have  been  collected  amongll  it,  is  well 
known,  by  grown  up  perfons,  to  render  the 
head  cool  and  comfortable,  and  that  a negleCt 
of  it  occafions  heat  and  difagreeable  itching; 
and  when  long  continued,  ai}d  the  heat  is  Hill 

more 
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more  retained  upon  the  part  by  artificial  ad- 
ditions of  hair,  and  by  the  accumulation  of 
powder  and  pomatum,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
not  much  unlike  the  tinea  itfelf,  are  not 
unfrequently  produced.  The  late  prepofter- 
ous  mode  of  covering  the  female  head  with 
enormous  cufhions  of  wool  and  hair,  and  of 
drefiing  the  hair  with  fuch  an  exceflive  quan- 

► • i 

tity  of  powder  and  pomatum,  unlefs  fre- 
quently taken  off,  and  the  Lair  well  combed, 
muff,  I am  perfuaded,  on  the  principle  of 
its  favoring  the  accumulation  of  heat,  have, 
in  many  cafes,  produced  fuch  a complaint; 
and  more  than  one  or  two  inffances  of  fuch 
have  actually  come  under  my  notice, 

The  difficulty  of  curing  this  difeafe,  when 
neglected  in  its  early  ftage,  and  when  it  has 
fpread  over  a cqnfiderable  part  of  the  head, 
muff  be  well  known  to  all  practitioners  who 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  feeing  it: 
this  has  given  rife  to  many  different  methods 
of  treating  it,  and  to  an  endlefs  variety  of 
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applications,  all  which,  in  their  turns,  have 
proved  inefficacious  ; and  as  fome  of  them 
are  attended  with  circumftances  little  ffiort  of 
cruelty,  it  would  be  a moft  important  im- 
provement in  the  medical  art,  to  be  able  to 
cure  them  with  more  certainty,  and  with 
lefs  painful  methods. 

The  experience  I have  had  in  treating  this 
difeafe  according  to  the  method  which  is  ob- 
vioufly  fuggefted,  by  confidering  it  as  owing 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  being  re- 
tained on  the  part,  is,  as  yet,  confined  to  two 
cafes  ; and  however  improper  it  would  be  to 
draw  a general  opinion  from  them,  yet,  as 
far  as  they  go,  they  are  finking  proofs  of  the 
good  effects  of  keeping  the  part  conftantly 
under  circumftances  which  favor  the  efcape 
of  heat;  and  by  perfevering  in  which,  the 
cures  appear  to  have  been  obtained. 
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CASE  I. 

IN  the  fummer  of  1784,  a young  lady, 
about  eight  years  of  age,  in  all  other  refpedts 

1 

in  good  health,  had  been  for  fome  time  paffc 
fubjedt  to  flight  eruptions  on  the  head,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  in  that  part  which  is 
covered  with  hair:  about  the  clofe  of  the 
fummer  it  increafed  very  much,  and  in  a lit- 
tle time  a thick  greafy  cruft,  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  was  formed  on  the  crown 
of  the  head;  the  appearance  of  it  was  par- 
ticularly foul,  and  the  fmell  offenfive,  as  a. 
foetid  difcharge  was  conftantly  oozing  from 
the  infide  of  the  fcab,  which  being  fcon  in- 
fpiftated,  added  conftantly  to  its  thicknefs 
and  extent : round  the  edges  of  the  principal 
cruft  were  many  fmaller  ones;  and  which 
were  fpreading  and  enlarging  like  the  other. 

The  hair  was  immediately  removed  for 
fome  diftance  round  the  part  affected ; a mer- 
curial unguent  was  made  ufe  of,  and  feveral 

dofes 
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doles  of  an  alterative  purging  medicine  were 
given  internally,  but  the  difeafe  evidently 
gained  ground. 


The  fubjedt  of  heat,  at  this  time,  parti- 
cularly engaging  my  attention,  it  occurred  to 

t 

me,  that  this  complaint  might,  poftibly,  be 
in  fome  meafure  produced  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  it;  at  lead:,  whatever  was  the  caufe 
of  it,  it  appeared  very  probable  that  the 
large  and  increafing  fcab  which  covered  the 
difeafed  furface,  retarded  the  cure,  on  the 
principle  of  its  preventing  the  natural  efcape 
of  heat,  it  being,  evidently,  of  fuch  a loofe 
texture,  as  to  be  a very  flow  conductor  of  it. 

I refolved,  therefore,  immediately  to  try 

. 

whether  keeping  the  part  conftantly  moift 
with  wet  rags  would  not  relieve  it,  by  favor- 
ing the  efcape  of  heat  from  it ; but  as  whilft 
the  thick  cruft  was  interpofed  between  the 
furface  of  the  head  and  the  wet  rag,  its 
influence  could  but  be  felt  in  a very  fmall  de- 
gree; I previoufly  removed  the  fcab,  by  an 
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ointment  flightly  impregnated  with  a decoc- 
tion of  cantharides,  it  being  compofed  of 
the  Unguentum  Epifpafticum  of  the  Edin- 
burgh difpenfatory,  and  two  parts  of  ax- 
ungia  and  the  furface  being  now  per- 
fectly expofed,  and  in  a ftate  of  digeftion, 
I immediately  applied  a piece  of  linen  cloth, 
foaked  in  water,  not  quite  fo  cold  as  the 
air  was  : the  difagreeable  fmell  was  im- 
mediately removed  by  this,  and  the  child 
appeared  more  comfortable.  I recom- 
mended the  rags  to  be  conftantly  wetted  as 
they  became  dry,  but  to  be  removed  very 
feldom,  that  the  air  might  not  be  brought 
too  often  in  contact  with  it.  For  a while 
the  part  looked  much  better,  and  feemed 
difpofed  to  heal,  but  it  not  being  kept  fo 
conftantly  wet  as  I could  have  wifhed* 
from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  plan  was  at- 
tended with  fome  danger  of  giving  the 
child  cold,  the  fcabs  again  formed,  and 
I was  a fecond  time  under  the  neceftity  of 
removing  them  by  means  of  the  ftimulat- 
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ing  ointment ; after  which  I prevailed 
upon  the  mother  to  confent  to  its  being 
more  frequently  wetted,  and  which  being 
accordingly  done,  the  go6d  effedts  of  it 
became  manifeft  in  a few  days,  as  the  difi- 
charge  of  matter  was  totally  fupprefted  ; 
and  though  there  Was  fomething  like  a 
Cruft  formed  by  the  thickening  of  that 
which  exuded  the  firft  two  or  three  days 
after  the  ointment  was  u fed,  yet  it  was 
perfedtly  dry,  and  fcaled  off  by  degrees, 
though  flowly,  leaving  the  furface  of  the 
head,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  weeks,  perfectly 
cicatrized ; after  which  I ftill  thought  it 
right  to  continue  the  wet  rags  ; and  when 
the  fkin  appeared  to  be  whole,  I even  made 
the  water,  in  which  the  linen  was  moiftened, 
more  volatile,  by  the  addition  of  a little  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine. 
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CASE  II. 

IN  November  1784,  I was  delired  to 
fee  a young  gentleman,  about  fix  years  of 
age,  who,  though  in  other  refpe&s  remark- 
ably healthy,  had  an  eruption  of  this  kind 
on  the  head.  It  began  in  October,  and 
was  at  this  time  veiy  fimilar  to  that  in  the 
laft  recited  cafe,  but  more  extenfive,  as  it 
nearly  covered  the  whole  head. 

iv'rtnio  gnitflfrfmrft  hm  ta-  ■:<  okxoihi 


The  hair  was  immediately  removed, 
and  the  fame  mild  epifpaftic  ointment. 


as  ufed  in  the  laft  cafe,  was  applied ; 


and  when  the  fcabs  were  removed,  the 
whole  furface  was  kept  conftantly  moift 
with  a weak  faturnine  water,  (fimple  water 
not  being  ufed,  becaufe  I had  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  an  application  f6  unufual,  and  in 
appearance  fo  unlike  a medicine,  would  not 
have  been  ufed  to  the  degree  I was  defirous 
of).  ; 
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The  relief  obtained  by  this  method  was 
even  more  ftriking  than  in  the  laft  cafe,  and 
the  cure  was  perfected  in  a fhorter  time ; 
though  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  it  becoming  very  cold  at 
this  time,  had  fome  fhare  in  effecting  it. 

It  has,  I know,  long  been  the  practice 
in  obflinate  cafes  of  this  kind  to  produce  a 
confiderable  digeftion  on  the  part  by  the  ap- 
plication of  acrid  and  ftimulating  ointments, 
and  I am  aware,  therefore,  that  the  medi- 
cal reader  may  fay  that  thefe  cures  were  pof- 
libly  effected  upon  that  principle : there  is, 
however,  I am  perfuaded,  a very  material 
difference  between  that  method  and  the 
above ; for  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  it  has 
been  thought  right  to  irritate:  the  furface, 
the  applications  for  that  purpofe  have  been 
ufually  continued  for  fome  time,  and  a flate 
of  digeftion  and  difcharge  kept  up  all  the 
while  • whereas  the  ufe  of  it  in  thefe  cafes 
w^s  obvioufly  merely  to  remove  the  fcabs, 

that 
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that  the  wet  rag  might  come  into  more  im- 
mediate contadt  with  the  part  affedted,  and 
which,  could  it  have  been  effedted  with  as 
little  trouble  and  as  little  pain  to  the  patient 
by  mechanical  means,  would,  I am  fatif- 
fied,  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  equally  as 
well ; and  fo  far  from  the  cure  having  been 
promoted  by  the  difcharge  having  been  kept 
up,  it  appears  very  probable  that  it  wqs  ob- 
tained by  the  fuppreffion  of  it,  the  wet  rags 
carrying  off  that  degree  of  heat,  which, 
perhaps,  was  the  foie  caufe  of  a frefh  accu- 
mulation of  it.  ' 
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Febrile  Rajhes , 
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FEBRILE  rafhes,  (in  which,  however, 

I mean  not  to  include  thofe  eruptions 

/ 

and  efjdorefcences  which  take  place  in  the 
advanced  Rage  of  fome  acute  fevers,  and 
which,  I think,  may  be  confidered  as 
nearly  allied  to  the  miliary  eruption,  and 
as,  being  probably  produced  by  the  fame 
caufes,  requiring  a limilar  mode  of  treat- 
ment,) are  ufually  of  fo  fhort  a date,  and 
attended  with  fuch  mild  fymptoms,  as  not 
often  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  medical  atten- 
tion. 

y p t } q p 

Nosologists  have,  indeed,  attempted 
to  divide  them  into  different  fpecies,  but 
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this  can  fcarce,  upon  any  occafion,  anfwer 
a uleful  purpofe;  and  for  the  flight  no- 
tice which  I fhall  take  of  them,  and  which 
is  more  to  exemplify  the  preceding  general 
theory  of  heat,  than  to  recommend  any 
new  mode  of  treating  them,  mud;  be  ab- 
folutely  unnecelfary. 

I cannot  help  conlidering  them  alias 
produced  by  fimilar  caufes,  which  excite 
in  the  habit  a temporary  increafe  of  ani- 
mal heat,  and  which,  tending  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  not  immediately  effcding  its 
efcape,  produces  the  red  fpots  termed 
rallies : it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  I 
l'uppofe,  they  bear  fome  analogy  to  the 
more  important  eruptions  of  the  fmall 
pox  and  the  mealies ; and  this  I am  the 
more  readily  led  to  believe,  becaufe  thefe 
rallies  are  frequently  epidemic,  if  not  ab- 
folutely  contagious. 
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Ip  they  be  produced  by  any  kind  of  vi- 
rus, it  is  evident,  frcm  the  flight  indifpo- 
fition  which  precedes  the  eruption,  that 
the  habit  fuffers  very  little  from  its  intro- 
duction ; and  probably  the  degree  of  heat 
excited  is  for  that  reafon  proportionably 
fmall : I believe,  however,  there  is  another 
reafon  which  operates  in  rendering  the 
eruption  generally  fo  mild.  Patients  in 
this  difeafe,  from  not  being  previoufly  in- 
difpofed,  feldom  fuffer  the  difadvantage 
of  having  been  confined  within  doors,  and 
kept  warmer  than  ufual  for  a day  or  two 
before  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance ; 
which,  in  the  natural  fmall  pox  and  the 
meafles,  certainly  muft  often  favor  the  ac- 
cumulation of  heat;  and  are  therefore, 
perhaps,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
in  a fituation  very  favorable  to  its  pafling 
off. 

It  is  well  known,  that  thefe  eruptions 
will  frequently  totally  difappear  by  expo- 
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fure  to  cold)  which  feems  to  agree  with 
the  foregoing  conjecture,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  prove,  in  a ftriking  manner,  that 
they  are  produced  by  a heated  furface. 
This  circumftance  has,  however,  been 
ufually  conlidered  as  attended  with  danger  > 
and  perhaps,  as  the  only  hazardous  fymp- 
tom  belonging  to  the  complaint,  an  idea 
having  been  conceived  that  the  difeafe  is  by 
this  means  repelled,  and  that  the  morbid 
matter,  which  was  before  difpofed  to  have 
made  its  efcape  by  the  fkin,  is  thus  returned 
into  the  fyftem. 

This  notion  of  the  repullion  of  mOrbi^ 
lie  matter,  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  I amper- 
fuaded,  is  totally  founded  in  error,  and  has* 
been  productive  of  much  mifmanagement ; 
and,  I fear,  is  ftill  an  obftacle  to  the  ufe  of 
thofe  means  which  the  nature  of  them,  if 
generally  confidered  as  the  effeCts  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  heat,  fo  obvioufly  indicates. 
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I have  never  yet  heard  of  any  real  bad 
confequences  which  have  followed  the  fad- 
den  difappearance  of  thefe  eruptions,  much 
lefs  have  I ever  feen  any,  and  I cannot  help 
thinkingj  therefore,  that  they  have  exifted 
only  in  the  apprehenfions  of  the  patients 
and  their  attendants  ; and  as  experience  has 
fo  fully  proved,  that  even  in  the  fmall  pox, 
where  the  difeafe  is  fo  much  more  virulent, 
that  the  greateff  diminution  of  the  eruption, 
by  expofure  to  cold,  may  take  place  with- 
out any  pofflble  injury,  it  may  furely  be  in- 
ferred, that  nothing  is  driven  back  into  the 
fyftem,  but  that  the  difeafe  is,  by  this 

• I | i-l»r  « v ^ r . , | ' 

rheans,  actually  carried  off  and  diiTipated. 

t * * > * 
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During  the  eruptive  flage  of  the  rriocu- 
lated  fmall  pox,  I have  fometimes  found  my 
patients  much  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
an  univerfal  efflorefcence  on  the  fkin,  and 
which,  if  the  furface  of  the  fkin  were  not 
at  the  fame  time  perfectly  fmooth  and  totally 
free  from  prominencies,  might  eafily  be 
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millaken  for  a true  variolous  eruption.  If 
the  patients  be  kept  cool,  this  feldom  lafts 
longer  than  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  if  expofed  to  a confiderable 
degree  of  cold,  jt  will  ufually  difappear 
much  fooner. 

In  the  yery  fevere  weather  of  laft  Decem- 
ber I inoculated  feveral  healthy  children  at 
the  fame  time  : they  lived  in  the  country, 
and  had  been  accuftomed  to  be  much  in  the 

• t 

open  air.  On  the  fecond  day  of  the  erup- 
tive fever,  when  feveral  puftules  had  ap- 
peared in  all  of  them,  one  child  was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  this  kind  of  rafh,  and  the 
parents,  much  alarmed  at  the  circumftance, 
fent  for  me.  I found  the  child  near  a large 
fire,  and  covered  with  an  unufual  quantity  of 
cloaths;  its  face,  arms  and  body  were  as 
univerfilly  covered,  and  with  an  effiorefcence 
of  as  deep  a color  as  I had  ever  feen.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  and  the 
thermometer  was  at  24  deg.  - but,  notwith- 
ftanding  this?  I diredted  fome  of  the  cloaths 
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to  be  immediately  taken  off,  and  the  child 
was  at  once  brought  into  the  open  air,  in 
which  it  remained  feveral  minutes  : the  {kin 
was  very  foon  of  a much  paler  complexion, 
and  by  continuing  to  keep  the  patient  much 
cooler  than  it  had  before  been,  the  whole 
difappeared  foon  after  I left  it,  there  remain- 
ing but  ten  puftules  of  the  fmall  pox,  and 
the  child  having  no  other  complaint  after- 
wards. 

The  objedt  of  the  medical  treatment  of 
thefe  rafhes  appears,  therefore,  as  in  the 
other  difeafes  before  enumerated,  to  be  the 
favoring  the  elcape  of  heat  from  the  furface  ; 
and  though  the  complaint  is  ufually  fo  mild 
that  it  will  be  feldom  neceflary  to  expofe  pa- 
tients to  a great  degree  of  cold  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  yet  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the  con- 
trary extreme,  of  keeping  them  very  warm, 
will  tend  to  increafe  the  degree  and  duration 
of  it,  and  that  if  any  circumftance  ever  makes 
this  eruption  deferve  the  name  of  a difeafe,  it 
is  this  improper  method  of  treating  it. 

SECTION 
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The  Anthrax . 
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NTHR  AX,  or  Carbuncle,  in  the 
moft  literal  fenfe  of  the  word,  ex- 
press either  the  ftate  or  effed  of  burning, 
and  is,  therefore,  particularly  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  fiery  tumor  which  conftitutes  this 
difeafe. 


It  has  been  confidqred  by  medical  writers 
as  of  two  diftind  kinds,  the  malignant  and 
non-malignant,  the  inflammatory  and  the 
putrid;  but  though  perhaps  each  of  them 
may,  in  fome  inftances,  partake  of  both 
thefe  kinds,  there  being,  ufually,  in  the 
earliefl:  fliage  of  the  malignant,  iymptoms  of 
true  inflammation,  and  in  the  latter  ftages  of 

the 
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the  inflammatory,  where  it  has  been  of  long 
continuance,  and  the  inflammation  been 
very  considerable,  there  often  coming  on  a 
malignant  appearance  of  the  peart  affeded, 
and  the  patient’s  general  fymptoms  requiring 
fuch  medicines  as  are  exhibited  in  putrid 
difeafes,  yet  that  State  of  it,  which  moft  ob- 
vioufly  bears  a relation  to  the  foregoing  fyf- 
tem  of  heat,  muSt  undoubtedly  be  the  in- 
flammatory ; and  it  is  this  date  of  it  which 
I Shall  at  p refen t alone  take  notice  of. 

. • . * t i , t ‘ 

Without  adverting,  therefore,  to  the 
peculiar  caufe  in  the  habit,  which  may  ex- 
cite fo  great  and  lo  local  an  accumulation  of 
heat,  and  which  it  would  be,  perhaps,  very 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  investigate, 
the  fad,  namely,  that  the  anthrax  is  imme- 
diately produced  by  an  extraordinary  accu- 
mulation of  heat,  appears  evident  from  the 
peculiar  fenfq  of  burning  in  the  part  which 

t 

the  patient  always  complains  of ; from  the 
highly  inflamed  appearance  of  the  tumor ; 
from  tlpe  aduaj  heat  which  may  be  felt  on  it 

when 
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when  the  hand  is  applied  to  it ; and  From' 
the  integuments  and  cellular  fubftance  being 
dcitroyed  in  a manner  fo  much  refembling 
the  effects  of  burning  from  external  fire. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  remarking,  that 
fat  people  are  moil  liibjedt  to  the  true  in- 
flammatory -carbuncle,'  and  that  it  ufually 
makes  its  appearance  on  thole  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  adipofe  fubftance  is  mofk 
abundant,  as  on  the  lower  part, of  the  back, 
on  the  podex,  and  on  the  under  furface  of 
the  thighs ; and  the  reader-  may  remember, 
that  I confidered  that  fubfiance  as  . the  part  in 
which  the  greatefi:  quantity  of  concealed  Iieat 
probably  refidea^..  thefc  parts,  efpecially.  in 
perfons . who  are  much  ledentary,  being,  allb 
ufually  fo  circumftanced  as  nofctQ  fayor  the 
efcape  of  heat. 

d I 

This  Waite  of  the  cellular  fiibdAnce,  mubh 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  tumor;  whidh  is  fo 
often  experienced  in  this  hifelfe,  is  like- 
wife,  perhaps,  another  effect  of  the  neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring  heat ; for  the  fat  feems  to  be  really 
melted  down  by  it,  and  difeharged  in  a fluid 
flate,  even  when  what  is  termed  a fuppura- 
tion  has  not  taken  place. 

That  this  tumor  is  owing  to  a real  accu- 
mulation of  heat,  is  further  highly  probable, 
from  a fwelling  very  much  refembling  it 
being  fometimes  produced  by  an  external 
caufe,  which  evidently  excites  an  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  heat ; namely,  long  con- 
tinued riding  on  horfeback  in  warm  weather. 
It  has  before  been  obferved,  that  heat,  in 
this  infliance,  is  generated  by  attrition,  and 
that  it  accumulates  in  confequence  of  the 
part  on  which  it  is  excited  being  in  a fltua- 
tion  which  does  not  admit  of  an  adequate 
efcape  of  it. 

In  confidering  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, I think  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  the  foregoing  view  of  the  nature  of  it, 
but  it  ought  to  be  principally  directed  to  the 
diminution  of  -heat  on  the  part,  by  the  topical 
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application  of  fucli  fubftances  as  are  good 
conductors  of  it,  and  by  the  internal  ufe  of 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  leffen  the  genera- 
tion of  it  within.  Enough  has  been  already 
laid  on  the  comparative  heat-conduCting 
powers  of  poultices,  and  watery  lotions,  to 
convince  us  that  the  latter  mult  have  a pre- 
ference as  a topic  in  all  cafes  where  the  quick 
efcape  of  heat  is  requifite ; and  I make  no 
hefitation,  therefore,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms 
to  recommend  their  ufepn  the  prefent  com- 
plaint, in  the  manner  which  has  been  be- 
fore mentioned, . namely,  by  wet  linen  cloth 
conftantly  kept  upon  the  part ; and  I have 
no  doubt,  but  if  applied  very  early  in  the 
difeafe,  and  perfevered  in  for  fome  time, 
that  the  pain  will  be  much  mitigated,  the 
heat  diminifhed,  and  the  general  danger  of 
the  cafe  be  much  leffened  by  it.  The  cool- 
ing effeCts  of  evacuations,  and  particularly 
by  purging,  whether  produced,  as  I have 
before  conjectured,  on  the  principle  of  their 
removing  what  w'ould  furnifli  more  matter 
of  heat  or  not,  are  fufficiently  known,  by 
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experience,  to  render  their  ufe  obvioufly 
proper  in  all  cafes  of  confiderable  inflamma- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  of 
the  propriety  of  them  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe. 

I am  the  more  earned:  in  urging  the  ule 
of  this  plan,  even  to  a confiderable  extent,  at  , 
the  beginning  of  this  complaint,  becaufe  I 
am  perfuaded  an  idea  of  the  ftrong  tendency 
there  is  in  the  anthrax  to  affume  a malignant 
difpofltion,  has  too  much  deterred  practition- 
ers from  that  ufe  of  the  cooling  regimen,  in 
.^ae  firft  and  truly  inflammatory  ftage  of  it, 
which  is  otherwife  fo  obvioufly  indicated ; 
and  which,  fo  far  from  doing  any  injury,  can 
perhaps  alone  prevent  thofe  very  fymptoms 
of  malignancy  which,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, fo  often  come  on  in  the  more  advanced 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  but  which  are  evidently, 
at  lead;  as  far  as  relates  to  the  local  difeafe,  in 
a great  meafure  produced  by  the  high  degree 
of  inflammation  which  has  previoufly  occur- 
red 3 and  particularly  becaufe  I have  lately 
experienced  the  moll  happy  effects  of  fuch  a 
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mode  of  treatment  in  a cafe  of  this  kind, 
where  the  appearance  of  the  tumor  was  at 
firft  very  threatening,  and  where  the  grofs 
and  plethoric  habit  of  the  patient  rendered 
him  a very  unfit  lubjed  for  fuch  a difeafe. 

CASE. 

THE  fubjed  of  this  cafe  was  a gentle- 
man about  forty  years  of  age  j he  was  corpu- 
lent, and,  as  before  oblerved,  of  a full  ha- 
bit, but  he  was  by  no  means  an  unhealthy 
man,  nor  had  he  ever  been  intemperate. 

Having,  for  fome  weeks  before,  been 
teazed  with  many  fmall  puftulary  eruptions 
on  the  podex  and  the  thick  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  which  had  been  attributed  to 
riding  on  horfeback,  the  weather  having 
been  very  hot,  a fwelling,  which  was  truly 
carbuncular,  fixed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
glutasus  mufcle.  The  tumor  itfelf  was  but 

9 

fmall,  but  it  had  the  true  charaderiftic 
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purple  colour,  and  the  moft  prominent  part 
of  it  terminated  in  a pimple,  or  puftule, 
which  foon  broke,  and  difcharged  a fmall 
quantity  of  a thin  bloody  ichor.  The  in- 
flammation which  furrounded  it,  and  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  bafe  of  the  tumor, 
extended,  however,  more  than  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  and  covered  a confiderable  por- 
tion of  that  fide  of  the  podex,  and  the  tegu- 
ments, almoft'as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  in- 
flammation, were  extremely  hard,  and  to 
the  touch  felt  unufually  hot.  With  fuch  a 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  fituated  in  fuch 
a part,  it  may  eaflly  be  fuppofed  the  patient 
felt  intolerable  pain,  but  tho  fenfation  of 
which,  he  moft  complained,  was  that  of  ex- 
ceflive  heat. 

When  I firft  faw  him,  the  tumor  had 
been  formed  two  or  three  days ; the  inflam- 
mation, however,  had  been  trifling  until  the 
preceding  day,  but  had  increafed  rapidly 
during  the  night : He  had,  notwithflanding 
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this,  very  little  fever,  his  pulfe  were  but 
in  a fmall  degree  quickened,  and  he  was 
evidently  no  otherwile  indifpofed  than  from 
being';  in  great  pain,  and  from  having  had  a 
night  without  fleep. 

Though  the  complaint  obvioufly  ap- 
peared to  be  local,  I thought  it  right  to 
bleed  nim  largely,  to  give  him  a purge  im- 
mediately, and  to  direct  him  to  eat  very  fpa-* 
ringly  and  as  I found  him  fitting  in  a very 
aukward  pofture,  I defired  him  to  go  to  bed, 
to  lie  in  the  eafieft  pofture  he  could  find, 
and  with  but  few  cloaths  upon  him ; and  I 
further  directed  that  the  part  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  well  moiftened  with  the  aqua 
faturnina. 

When  I iaw  him  in  the  evening,  I found 
the  medicine  had  purged  him  confiderablv, 
and  that  he  evidently  felt  the  part  cooled  by 
the  lotion  ; but  the  appearance  of  it  was  but 
little  altered.  I found,  however,  the  next 
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morning,  that  the  pain  had  fo  much  abated, 
that  he  got  fome  refrefhing  fleep  in  the  night, 
and  the  part  was  evidently  lefs  inflamed : I 
ftill  thought  it  right  to  bleed  him  again,  and 
directed  another  purge  to  be  taken  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  that  the  part  fhould 
be  Rill  kept  moiftened  with  the  lotion. 
I was  furprifed  to  find  him  fo  very  much 
better  the  next  day : the  inflammation  was 
now  diminiffiing  every  hour,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  week  there  was  lcarce  a veftige  of 
it;  there  was,  howevei?  a feparation  in  the 
tumor  itfelf,  and  a fmall  ragged  Hough  came 
away,  leaving  a wound  which  healed  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

I have  never,  in  my  practice,  feen  an 
inflammation  which  was  at  flrfb  fo  very  for- 
midable in  its  appearance,  and  which  threa- 
tened fb  large  a deftrudtion  of  the  teguments 
find  cellular  fubftance,  fubfide  fo  rapidly; 
and  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this 
happy  termination  was  produced  by  the 

prompt 
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prompt  and  powerful  means  which  were  - 
ufed  to  lelfen  the  general  heat,  and  that  the 
watery  lotion,  externally  applied,  had  no 
fmall  fhare  in  effe&ing  it,  by  diminifhing 
the  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  part  itfelf. 
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The  Phlegmon • 

H E phlegmon,  or  boil,  being  an  in-? 


flammatory  fwelling  fo  exadly  refem- 
bling  the  firft  and  inflammatory  ftage  of  the 
anthrax,  as  juft  defcribed,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  confider  it  feparately,  the  fame  ge- 
neral method  of  treatment  recommended  in 
the  latter,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  topi- 
cal application,  being  fo  immediately  appli- 
cable to  the  former. 

Though  not  perhaps  ftridly  connected 
with  the  fubjed  of  this  fedion,  as  exprefled 
in  itS  title,  I am  yet  led,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  a recent  cafe,  to  obferve  that  this 
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nidde  of  treatment  is  beneficial,  even  when 
applied  to  fuppurating  tumors ; it  evidently 
tending  greatly  to  diminifh  the  general 
pain  of  fuppuration,  and  leflening  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  generated  by  it; 

Medical  practitioners  feem  to  be 
ftrongly  pofiefled  with  an  idea  that  fuppura- 
tions  are  ufually  eftbrts  of  nature  to  throw 
off  lomething  morbid  from  the  habit,  feem- 
ing,  as  one  would  imagine,  to  fuppofe  that 
the  matter  depofited  in  abfceffes  contains  the 
difeafed  principle,  and  which,  therefore, 
muft  be  evacuated  externally.  Hence  it  has 
been  conceived  that  there  is  always  hazard 
in  endeavouring  to  difcufs  tumors  which 
threaten  fuppuration ; and  hence  the  upi- 
verfal  cuftom  of  the  early  life  of  cataplafms 
in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  well  known  to  pro- 
mote it. 

% 

I am  by  no  meanfc  fatisfied  that  this  idea 
is  juft,  even  as  a general  confideration  j and 
that  there  are  particular  tumors  which  it  is 
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not  only  proper,  but  perfedtjy  fafe,  to  dib- 
Cubs,  I think  muff  be  admitted  by  every 
burgeon  who  has  been  much  practice; 

The  bwellings  which  bometimes  form 
under  the  arch  ol  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the 
bide  ob  the  neck  ob  young  people,  and 
which  are  ubually  enlarged  glands,  are  evi- 
dently ob  this  kind-  for,  independent  ob 
the  peculiar  caube  which  may  excite  them, 
their  lituation,  the  injury  which  the  neigh-*- 
bouring  parts  buffer  ib  they  buppurate,  and 
the  bears  which  are  ubually  left,  if  too 
large  openings  be  made  into  them,  or  ib  the 
air  have  too  frequent  accebs  to  the  wounds, 
render  it  bo  very  deiireable  a circumftancc 
to  prevent  their  buppuration,  (more  ebpe- 
cially  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  bmalleft 
marks  of  a cicatrix  in  buch  parts  give  a 
bubpicion  of  a bcrophulous  taint  in  the  con- 
llitution),  that,  admitting  there  were  a 

m 

poffibility  by  it  of  throwing  back  into  the 
blood  bomething  which  would  be  noxious 
to  the  byftem,  I will  venture  to  bay,  that 
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there  are  few  perfons  who  would  not  prefer 
the  difcuflion  to  the  fuppuration  of  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufewhich  oc- 
cafions  the  obllruCtion  and  enlargement  of 
thefe  glands,  it  is  evident  that  the  princi- 
pal fy mptom  is  the  production  of  an  unu- 
fual  degree  of  heat;  and  that  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  heat  fhould  occahon  the 
deftruCtion  of  fuch  foft,  cellular  and  glan- 
dular fubftances,  and  produce  fuch  a folu- 
tion  of  their  parts  as  feems  to  take  place  in 
fuppuration,  may  certainly  very  eafily  be 
conceived.  I cannot  help,  therefore,  think- 
ing, if  it  be  in  our  power  to  prevent 
fuch  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  accu- 
mulating, that  much  of  the  mifchief  of 
fuch  cafes  may  be  obviated, 

CASE. 

IN  January  1785  I was  confulted  for  a 
little  boy,  about  five  years  of  age,  who  had 
a very  large  and  hard  tumor  under  the  jaw. 
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It  had  been  of  feveral  weeks  {landing,  and 
at  this  time  put  on  the  appearance  of  an  ap- 
proaching fuppuration  ; and  which,  from 
the  pain  complained  of,  and  extent  of  the 
dwelling,  threatened  to  be  very  confide- 
table. 

ThU  part  had  been  hitherto  kept  very 
warm,  and  the  moft  obvious  application 
which  the  common  pradtice  of  furgery  fug- 
gefted,  was  an  emollient  cataplafm ; and 
which,  as  I confidered  the  fuppuration  as 
inevitable,  I immediately  recommended. 
Adverting,  however,  to  the  fubjedt  of 
heat,  which  had  lately  much  occupied  my 
mind,  I was  not  without  apprehenfion  that 
the  pain  and  inflammation  would  be  unne- 
celfarily  increafed  by  it,  I refolved,  fhould 
it  prove  fo,  to  difcontinue  its  application. 

These  fymptoms  were,  as  I feared, 
much  aggravated  by  the  poultice  being 
upon  the  part  even  for  a few  hours ; the 
child  became  much  more  uneafy  than  it 

had 
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had  before  been,  and  the  whole  tumor  was 
more  inflamed  and  tender.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, being  effeds  ufually  expeded  under 
fuch  circumftances,  and  the  fuppuration 
being  evidently,  by  fuch  means,  promoted, 
there  are  few  furgeons  who  would  have 
confldered  them  otherwife  than  as  proper ; 
but  as  the  tumor  was  unufually  large,  and 
threatened  an  exceflive  fuppuration  ; as  the 
latter  feemed  likely  to  be  increafed  by  re- 
taining the  heat  on  the  part;  and  as  I had 
already  had  feveral  ftriking  inftances,  though 
in  cafes  not  exadly  fimilar  to  this,  of  pain 
and  inflammation  being  much  diminifhed 
by  encouraging  the  efcape  of  heat  from  the 
part  affeded,  I difcontinued  the  poultice, 
direded  the  whole  fwelling  to  be  frequently 
wetted,  and  to  be  kept  confhmtly  ex- 
pofed. 

The  pain,  inflammation  and  rednefs  of 
the  tumor,  and  more  efpecialiy  of  its  edges, 
on  which  they  were  before  fp reading,  were 
evidently  alleviated  by  this  treatment  ;- and 

though 
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though  in  a few  days  I could  diftinguilh  a 
fluctuation,  and  the  teguments  in  that  part 
of  the  fwelling,  where  the  fluctuation  was 
molt  perceptible,  became  every  day  thinner, 
yet  the  child  complained  of  but  little  pain, 
except  when  the  part  was  touched. 

It  was  my  intention,  when  the  fkin  was 
very  thin,  to  have  made  a fmall  punCture 
into  the  moft  prominent  and  dependent  part 
of  the  tumor,  but  nature  performed  this 
office  full  as  well;  for  in  about  a fortnight 
after  my  flrft  feeing  it,  it  broke  in  a part 
very  advantageous  for  the  difcharge ; and 
though  the  opening  was  fmall,  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  a foul  fanious  matter  came 
away.  I now  directed  the  whole  to  be  co- 
vered with  a moilt  rag,  and  the  wound  to  bq 
Carefully  guarded  from  the  air. 

A discharge  of  the  fame  kind  conti- 
nued for  a few  days,  after  which  the  wound 
healed  up  fo  perfectly,  and  with  fo  fmooth  a 
furface,  that  not  the  lealt  fear  remained ; the 
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hardnefs  and  inflammation  of  the  adjoining 
parts  went,  like  wife,  away,  fo  entirely, 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  which  is 
not  three  weeks  flnce  the  tumor  broke,  there 
is  no  other  veftige  of  what  had  fo  lately 
been  fo  formidable  a fwelling,  but  a flight 
difcoloration  of  the  fkin,  and  which  is  every 
day  becoming  lefs. 

Had  this  been  treated  in  the  ufual  way, 
with  thick  and  warm  poultices,  I am  per- 
fuaded  that  the  patient  would  have  had 
much  more  pain  whilft  the  matter  was 
forming,  and  that  the  fuppuration  would 
have  been  much  more  extenflve : Had  the 
abfcefs,  moreover,  been  opened  largely,  with 
a view  to  the  difcharging  all  the  matter  at 
once,  and  to  the  preventing  any  cavity  re- 
maining ; had  lint  been  prefled  into  the 
wound  to  prevent  its  union  before  it  was 
imagined  the  matter  had  been  fufficiently 
difcharged ; or  had  warm  applications  been 
ufed,  or  even  common  poultices  continued, 
with  the  defign  of  promoting  a compleat 
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digeftion,  all  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  many  practitioners,  (but  all 
which,  as  ferving  to  ftimulate  parts  in  fo 
very  fenfible  a ftate,  muft  evidently  have 
excited  frefh  heat  and  inflammation  in  them,) 
I have  no  doubt  but  the  cure  would  have 
been  protracted  to  a very  tedious  length,  the 
injury  fuftained  by  the  part  have  been  very 
conflderable,  and  the  cicatrix  probably  large 
and  irregular. 

/ H 

The  practical  inference  which,  I think, 
may  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  event  of  this 
cafe,  is,  that  poultices,  and  fuch  coverings 
as  prevent  the  efcapeof  heat,arenot  onlylefs 
neceflary  to  the  fuppu ration  of  tumors  than 
is  commonly  fuppofed,  but  by  increafing 
the  heat  in  parts  in  which  ufually  too  great 
a degree  of  inflammation  already  exilts,  that 
they  aggravate  the  pain  of  luppuration,  and 
increafe  its  ill  effeCls ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  admitting  the  propriety  of  ever  en- 
deavouring totally  to  prevent,  or  in  any  de- 
gree to  lefl'en  a fuppuration,  that  thefe 

purpofes 
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purpofes  are  moft  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
freely  promoting  the  efcape  of  heat  from  the 
parts  affeCted. 

There  is,  however,  one  quality  in  poul- 
tices which  mull  be  acknowledged  to  be  well 
adapted  to  cafes  of  this  kind,  and  which,  pro- 
bably, alone  occafioned  their  introduction 
into  the  practice  of  furgery;  I mean  their 
foftnefs  and  greafinefs,  which,  obvioufly, 
mu  ft  tend  to  relax  the  furface  of  the  Ikin, 
and  difpole  it  to  give  way  more  eafily  when 
it  begins  to  be  ftretched  by  the  fluid  under  it : 
but  even  this  purpofe  might,  probably,  be 
equally  as  well  effected  by  the  Ikin  being 
kept  conftantiy  moift  with  watery  lotions,  or 
at  leaft  by  being  occaftonally  lubricated  with 
oil. 
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Burns  and  Scalds. 
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1NEED  not  obferve  that  burns  and  fcalds 
are  the  effedts  of  external  heat,  ajid  though, 
in  common  language,  the  one  means  the  ef- 
fedts of  the  application  of  a boiling  fluid, 

and  the  other  of  a burning  body  in  a more 

■ 

folid  form,  yet  in  both  cafes  the  injury  fuf- 
tained  is  evidently  in  confequence  of  the  part 
receiving  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  heat. 

Well  knowing  how  univerfally  the  com- 
mon idea  of  fire  remaining  for  fome  time  in 
a part  which  has  been  burnt,  is  exploded,  it 
may,  perhaps,  feem  fixange  that  I Ihould 
fuppofe  any  of  the  effedts  of  burning,  and 
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more  efpecially  that  any  of  thofe  which  are 
not  the  immediate  effects  of  fuch  accidents, 
fhould  be  produced  by  a continuance  of  heat 
in  the  part  affected. 

That  a preternatural  degree  of  heat  is 
excited  in  every  part  which  has  received  any 
confiderable  injury,  even  though  the  caufe 
in  the  firft  inftance,  bear  no  relation  to  heat, 
is  well  known,  from  the  tenflon  and  inflam- 
mation v hich  come  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  all  wounds,  bruifes,  &c.  in  a certain  time 
after  the  accident;  but  this,  though  it  muft 
operate  in  the  fame  way  to  excite  heat  in  a 
part  which  has  fuffered  from  burning,  as  well 
as  from  any  other  caufe,  is  not  the  principle 
on  which  I confider  it  as  alone  produced  in 
the  prefent  cafe;  for  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  really 
remains  in  the  part  after  burning,  and  that  it 
certainly  tends  to  increafe  the  injury  done  to 
the  part  in  the  firfl:  inftance. 
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As  heat  is  conftantly  generating  in  the 
animal  body,  and  conftantly  tending  to  pafs 
off  by  the  furface,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the 
furface  be  heated  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
by  external  fire,  that  it  will  be  unable  to 
carry  off  that  which  arrives  at  the  furface 
from  within  fo  readily,  as  it  does  in  the  na- 
tural hate  of  the  fkin ; and  that,  therefore, 

under  thefe  circumftances,  unlefs  fome  means 

■ 

be  ufed,  which  render  the  fkin  able  to  carry 
off  a more  than  ufual  quantity  of  heat,  that 
it  muft  evidently  accumulate  there,  and  pro- 
duce all  the  inconveniences  of  fuch  an  over- 
charge. 

O / 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  fuppofition  of 
heat  remaining  in  any  part  of  the  human 
body  which  has  been  burnt,  is  fhewn  to  be 
abfurd,  by  its  being  evident  to  our  fenfes 
that  none  remains  in  a flick  that  is  half 
burnt,  and  that  is  removed  from  the  fire 
which  made  it  burn  originally  but  furely 
the  circumftance  which  I have  juft  men- 
tioned of  the  c endian  t generation  of  heat 
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within  the  animal,  muft,  at  once,  render  the 
companion  between  a living  animal  and  a 
piece  of  wood  inadmifllble ; as  in  the  latter 
there  can  be  no  fucli  internal  production  of 
heat,  and  there  can  be  nothing,  therefore,  to 
prevent  the  immediate  diflipation  of  that 
heat  which  is  left  after  the  aCtual  burning 
has  ceafed. 

fv.  . ,ch  , 

But,  independent  of  the  foregoing  con- 
jecture, it  may  be  prefnmed  that  an  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  heat  remains  in  a burnt 
part,  from  the  obvious  fenfe  of  heat  which 
is  experienced  after  the  burning  fubftance 
which  find  communicated  the  heat  is  re-, 
moved,  and  from  its  being  felt  immediately, 
and  confequently  long  before  it  could  have 
been  excited  on  the  common  principle  of 
inflammation,  in  a part  which  has  received  an 
injury,  and  which  is  known  to  be  more  re- 
mote; and  from  the  relief  which  the  part 
affeCted  feels,  when  put  into  a iituation 
which  favors  die  efcape  of  heat  from  it. 

i'ij'  . 'j  ll/i  ;.I  ; ■ 11.  ivfi72  VlHu.  V/Ofl 
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Most  of  the  popular  remedies  for  burns 
have  plainly  been  adopted  on  the  principle 
of  cooling  the  part-  and  many  of  them  are 
well  known,  in  a very  furpriiing  manner,  to 
leffen  the  pain  which  immediately  follows 
the  accident,  and  to  prevent  the  ufual  con- 
fequences  of  burning,  fuch  as  bliftering,  ul- 
ceration, &c.  Scraped  potatoes,  and  many 
other  fimilar  vegetable  fubftances,  bruifed 
and  made  ufe  of  whilft  cold  and  moift,  are 
very  common  applications  for  this  purpofe 
among  poor  people;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  fome  artificers,  whofe  employments  ex- 
pofe  them  to  frequent  accidents  of  mis  kind, 
find  the  quickeft  relief  from  moiftening  the 
part  immediately  with  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
volatility  of  which  makes  it  very  foon  eva- 
porate, and  confequently  enables  it  to  carry 
off  a confiderable  quantity  of  heat  from  the 
part. 

4 • ’ J,  _•  J i . I I . i — • 

The  faturnine  water  has  been  found  fo 
ufeful  in  recent  burns,  that  I believe  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  applied  in  fuch  cafes; 

and 


and  the  reader  may,  probably,  have  heard 
that  it  was  the  principal  remedy  made  ufe 
of  in  the  holpital  at  Chefter,  a few  years 
ago,  when  fo  many  perfons  were  burnt 
at  the  fame  time  by  an  unfortunate  explofion 
of  gunpowder,  and  that  its  effects  in  allevi- 
ating the  pain  in  the  nrft  inftance,  and  in 
expediting  the  cure,  were  very  {hiking. 

These,  and  limilar  fadts,  which  mud:  be 
well  known  to  mod:  people,  of  themfelves 
efficiently  (hew  the  principle  on  which  thefe 
various  applications  afford  relief,  and  furnifh, 
I think,  more  than  a preemptive  proof  that 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  exifts  in 
parts  which  have  been  burned. 

I have  lately  had  a very  fingular  in  fiance 
of  the  good  effedts  of  treating  a recent  burn 
upon  the  plan  of  carrying  off  heat  from  the 
part. 
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CAS  E. 

A young  gentleman  playing  with  gun- 
powder, which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  took 
fire,  and  his  hand  being  near  his  face,  both 
parts  fufFered  confiderably  from  the  explo- 
fion . The  cujticle  was  raifed  on  nearly  one 
half  of  the  face,  the  infide  of  the  hand  and 
fingers  were  much  bliftered,  and  fcveral 
fmall  efchars  were  formed  on  both  parts. 
I immediately  difcharged  the  ichor  which 
was  gathered  in  the  blifters  by  fmall  punc- 
tures, fo  that  the  furface  underneath  was  not 
expofed  to  the  air,  and  the  whole  was  well 
foaked  in  a weak  and  cold  faturnine  folution ; 
linen  cloths  wetted  with  the  fame  w^ere  ap- 
plied to  the  parts,  and  moiftened  on  the  out- 
fide  as  they  became  dry : the  pain  and  heat 
which  at  firfl  were  confiderable,  fo  large  a 
furface  having  fufFered,  foon  abated,  and  the 
fame  method  being purfued,  I was  aftonilhed 
to  find  that  not  only  the  blifters,  but  even 
the  efchars  were  entirely  healed  within  five 

days 
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days  from  the  accident ; and  which, 
very  fmail  degree  of  digeftion  took  place, 
may  be  almoft  confidered  as  effected  by  the 
firft  intention. 

I am  fully  perfuaded  that  this  rapid  cure 
was  produced  by  the  applications  I ufed 
having  fo  much  favored  the  efcape  of  heat 
from  the  part ; for  I think  I have  before 
obferved  that  I confider  the  ufe  of  the  fa- 
turnine  lotion,  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe, 
merely  as  fo  much  water,  it  being  on  this 
principle  alone  that  I ufed  it  in  this  in- 
ftance ; and  at  the  fame  time  I have  no 
doubt,  though  the  patient  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  had  a found  conftitution,  that 
if  the  parts  had  been  dreffed  with  plafters 
fpread  thick  with  ointment,  efpecially  if  it 
had  been  of  the  digeftive  kind,  and  had 
been  kept  very  warm  by  much  external  co- 
vering, that  the  digeftion  would  have  been 
very  confiderable,  and  the  cure,  probably, 
protiafted  to  fome  weeks. 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  I think  my> 
felf  fully  authorized  ftrongly  to  recommend 
a limilar  mode  of  treatment  in  all  recent 
cafes  of  burns  ; and  as  oils,  ointments  and 
other  unCtuous  applications,  which  have 
been  heretofore  fo  much  ufed  in  thefe  cafes, 
are  evidently  flow  conductors  of  heat,  I 
think  the  practice  of  furgery  would  be  be- 
nefited by  laying  thefe  afide  in  fuch  cafes, 
or  at  leaf!  by  confining  their  ufe  alone  to 
fuch  in  which  a confiderable  digeftion  mult 
unavoidably  take  place. 
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SECTION  XIV. 


Spreading  Ulcers , attended  with  an  ex - 
traordinary  Senfe  of  Heat . 


HOSE  who  have  been  much  con- 


versant with  the  practice  of  Surgery, 
mult  Sometimes  have  met  with  a peculiar 
kind  oS  Superficial  ulcer,  which  is  ex- 
tremely SenSible,  is  described  by  the  patient 
as  Singularly  hot,  and,  being  much  dif- 
poSed  to  Spread,  is  very  difficult  to  heal. 

Medical  writers  and  practitioners  have 
uSually  conSidered  Such  ulcers  as  arifing 
from  Some  morbid  diSpoSition  in  the  Syftem, 
and  from  h ving  experienced  the  little  ad- 
vantage which  is  derived  from  the  various 
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topical  applications,  have  agreed  that  the 
treatment  of  them  fhould  be  principally  di- 
rected to  the  correcting  the  difeafe  in  the 
habit  by  alteratives,  diet,  &c.  but  necef- 
fary  as  this  may  be,  I am  perfuaded  that  one 
fymptom,  and  which  has  been  fcarce  at  all 
attended  to,  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  an 
external  application  and  by  the  removal  of 
which  the  difpolition  to  fpread  will  be 
lelfened,  and  the  healing  promoted.  This 
fymptom  is  the  extraordinary  degree  of  heat 
which  is  felt  in  the  part,  and  which,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  its 
prefence  in  fuch  ulcers,  certainly  contri- 
butes in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  extreme  fen- 
fibility  of  the  part,  and  to  the  increafe  of 
the  ulceration. 

The  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  topical 
application,  which  feems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  before  mentioned  fymptom,  will,  how- 
ever, be  beft  underffood  by  the  following  nar- 
rative of  a very  extraordinary  cafe  of  this 
kind,  which  lately  occurred  to  me. 

CASE. 
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CASE. 

P , a woman  between  50  and 

60  years  of  age,  of  a tender  and  rather  un- 
healthy conftitution,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year  1783  had  reafon  to  believe  fhe  had  re- 
ceived the  venereal  infection;  flie  had  the 
common  lymptoms  of  a gonorrhaea,  attended, 
however,  with  rather  more  than  ufual  viru- 
lence. 

But  little  time  Was  loft  before  means  were 
ufed  for  the  removal  of  it,  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  weeks,  feemed  to  be  effica- 
cious, as  the  fymptoms  gradually  fubfided; 
and  in  about  fix  weeks  fhe  thought  herfelf 
perfectly  well. 

About  three  weeks  from  this  time,  there 
appeared,  however,  a fmall  pimple  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  exactly  upon 
that  part  of  it  which  touches  the  Ik  in  of  the 

lower 
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lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  unlefs  the  whole 

\ 

figure  be  extended,  and  confequently  is  in 
clofe  contact  with  it  when  fitting,  or  when 
the  legs  are  drawn  upwards.  The  pimple 
was  much  inflamed,  and  exquifitely  tender, 
and  very  foon  broke;  it  difcharged  a fmall 
quantity  of  thin  offenfive  matter,  and  the 
fmall  ulcer  which  remained  had  a very  foul 
appearance,  and  in  a very  few  days  became 
more  extended  * 

Under  the  circumftances  of  my  patient, 
I could  not  but  fufpedt  that  this  was  pro- 
duced by  the -venereal  virus,  and  that  it  was 
more  in  the  habit  than  the  former  fymptoms 
led  me  to  imagine ; I had  recourfe,  therefore, 
immediately  to  mercurial  frictions  in  the 
ufual  mode,  and  the  wound  was  likewife 
drefledwith  the  unguenttim  coeruleum  fortius. 

That  the  mercury  was  fufliciently  ab- 
forbed,  and  entered  into  the  circulation,  was 
evident,  from  a flight  ptyalifm  being  foon  in- 
duced by  the  ufe  of  it;  but,  notwithftanding 

this. 
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this,  the  ulcer  continued  very  foul,  and  fpread 
confiderably;  it  became,  likewife,  more  ten- 
der, felt  remarkably  hot,  and,  from  the  very 
aukward  fituation  of  it,  every  change  of  pof- 
ture  was  attended  with  great  pain. 

I thought  it  right,  however,  to  perle- 
vere  in  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
regulating  the  quantity  ufed  fo  as  to  prevent 
an  exceffive  fpitting,  and  I now  joined  to  it 
the  decodtion  of  the  woods,  of  which  fhe 
took  liberally  every  day,  her  diet  being  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  mil  deft  and  leaft  ftimulat- 
ing  kind,  and  confifting  principally  of  broths 
and  milk;  the  utmoft  attention  was  alfopaid 
to  keep  the  part  clean,  and  which,  though  I 
did  not  drefs  it  myfelf,  I was  fully  convinced 
of  from  the  patient  herfelf  and  her  attend- 
ant being  Angularly  neat  and  cleanly. 

This  plan  was  purfued  more  than  four 
months,  in  which  time  many  ounces  of  the 
ointment  were  rubbed  in,  but  the  ulcer  ftill 
continued  to  fpread,  and  the  tendernefs  of  the 

part 
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part  to  the  touch  and  fenfe  of  heat  in  it  were 

f 

much  increafed;  but  no  other  lymptoms 
whatever  of  a venereal  affedtion  were  prefent 
during  the  whole  time. 

1 

The  mercury,  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  fo  long  adminiltered,  appearing  not 
likely  to  be  of  the  lead:  ufe,  I tried  the  in- 
ternal ufe  of  the  corrofive  fublimate,  dill 
continuing  the  ufe  of  the  alterative  decoc- 
tion, and  obferving  the  fame  kind  of  diet; 
and  as  the  ulcer  was  now  of  veiy  confider- 
able  extent,  and  the  fenfe  of  burning  in  it  was 
almoft  intolerable,  I tried  a great  variety  of 
applications  to  the  part,  including  the  lofted: 
liniments,  and  the  mod:  cooling  lotions,  but 
none  of  them  abated  the  fenfe  of  heat  little 
longer  than  the  moment  of  their  being  ap-. 
plied, 

The  corrofive  fublimate  was  taken  about 
three  months,  and  die  became  able  to  take 
very  condderable  dofes  of  it,  but  without  the 
lead:  efficacy  as  to  the  ulcer.  I then  tried 
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one  grain  of  calomel,  night  and  morning, 

and  as  this  purged  her  a good  deal,  I joined 

half  a grain  of  opium  to  it,  and  which  I 
% 

confidered  but  as  a fmall  dofe,  as,  on  account 
of  the  very  bad  nights  die  otherwife  had, 
die  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  tindura  thebaica 
every  evening,  and  I believe  the  calomel  was 

continued  at  lead  another  month:  after 

• * 

which,  as  the  complaint  dill  gained  ground, 

r 

I defpaired  of  her  obtaining  any  relief  from 
the  ufe  of  mercury.  As  the  ulcer  had 
made  a more  rapid  progrefs  than  ever  within 
the  lad  week,  and  looked  particularly  foul, 
I now  thought  it  right  to  give  her  the  cortex, 
and  to  dired  her  food  to  be  rather  more  fub- 
dantial  and  nutritive:  and  this  plan  was  pur-' 
died  to  a confiderable  extent  more  than  two 
months,  as  die  took  between  two  and  three 
ounces  of  the  medicine  in  fubdance  every 
week;  but  dill  die  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
find  not  the  lead  advantage  from  it. 
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It  was  now  about  a year  fince  the  com- 
plaint firft  began;  and  the  ulcer  extended 
at  this  time  almoft  acrofs  the  thigh,  commur 
nicating  with  the  inguen  above,  and  being 
near  two  inches  in  extent  downwards,  fo  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  little  lefs  than  the  fize 
of  a hand  of  the  common  dimenfions ; the 
burning  heat  in  it  was  likewife  become  fo  ex- 
cefiive,  and  the  leaf!  change  of  pofture  at- 
tended with  fuch  excruciating  pain,  that  the 
was  obliged  to  be  kept  conibantly  in  bed, 
and  in  fuch  a poflure  as  to  prevent  the  thigh 
from  touching  the  body  as  much  as  poflible. 
The  very  foul  appearance  of  the  wound,  the 
thin  and  offenfive  difcharge  which  came  from 
it,  and  the  unfavourable  alteration  which  had 
evidently  taken  place  in  her  health  within 
the  laft  month,  feemed  to  confirm  an  idea 
which  I had  fome  time  before  formed  of  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  namely,  that  it  was 
cancerous.  Expecting,  therefore,  no  fpecific 
relief,  if  I may  ufe  fuch  an  exprefiion,  I 
confined  her  to  the  foie  ufe  of  anodynes,  and 

to 
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to  fiich  applications  to  the  part  as  feemed  to 
keep  it  cleaned:,  and  to  increafe  the  pain  the 
lead::  for  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  at  this 
time  almod  every  application  excited  pain  ^ 
the  ceratum  album,  and  even  the  fofted  and 
milded  liniments  made  it  uneafy,  and  dry 
lint  was  almod  intolerable  to  her ; they  all, 
and  particularly  the  lint,  Teeming  to  excite 
an  increafed  degree  of  heat. 

Some  of  her  friends  hearing  that  I fuf- 
pedted  it  was  cancerous,  and  that  there  ap- 
peared very  little  probability  of  the  difeafe 
being  fubdued,  prevailed  upon  her  to  confult 
aphyfician. 

Under  this  gentleman’s  care,  die  again 
took  mercury  in  feveral  differefit  forms,  and 
fome  new  topical  applications  were  ufed, 
among  which  were  the  tindture  of  myrrh, 
and  the  mel  rofaceum ; but  dill,  though  once 
or  twice  the  wound  adumed,  for  a while,  a 
more  favourable  afpedt,  die  was  difippointed 
in  their  effedls,  and  die  again  relinquidied 
B b 2 their 
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their  ufe.  Thinking  her  health  was  befl 

when  fhe  took  the  cortex,  fhe  wifhed  to  have 

* 

recourfe  to  it  once  more,'  and  fhe  therefore 
again  took  it  untill  Hie  was  again  weary  of 

it. 

In  this  wretched  ffate,  fometimes  taking 
medicines,  and  for  a ihort  time  thinking 
they  did  or  were  to  do  her  fome  fervice,  and 
then  again  defpairing  of  the  efficacy  of  any, 
fhe  dragged  on  a very  miferable  exiflence  for 
more  than  a year  and  a half;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  ulcer  was  ffill  fpreading, 
and  the  general  fymptoms  of  it  more  aggra- 
vated * 

There  being  no  profpedt  of  her  obtain- 
ing a cure,  the  poor  creature,  with  wonder- 
ful patience,  reconciled  herfelf  to  her  un- 
happy fituation,  and  feemed  to  wifh  for  no- 
thing  more  than  fome  application  which 
could  in  fome  degree  mitigate  the  fmart  and 
intolerable  heat  which  were  conftantly  in 
the  part. 
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The  fubjedt  of  heat,  at  this  time,  fome- 
what  engaging  my  attention,  I was  particu- 
larly led  to  conlider  this  lymptom  of  burn- 
ing, and  which  had  all  along  appeared  to  me 
rather  extraordinary;  and  recollecting  that 
every  application  which  tended  to  retain 
heat  in  the  part,  particularly  dry  lint,  which 
■is  obvioufly  a very  flow  conductor  of  it, 
very  much  aggravated  this  lymptom,  I be- 

j 

came  convinced,  that  what  die  complained 
of  was  not  a mere  fenfation  produced  by  the 
acrimonious  date  of  the  furface,  but  that  it 
was  the  effect  of  a fuperabundance  of  heat 
really  exiding  in  the  part;  and  though  I 
could  give  no  reafon  for  its  being  condantly 
excited  there,  yet,  whild  its  cxidence  feemed 
to  be  certain,  it  appeared  reafonable  to  at- 
tempt the  removal  of  it  by  the  mod  obvious 
means.  The  uneafinefs  which  die  likewife 
felt  when  the  part  was  expofed  to  the  air, 
and  the  progredive  manner  in  which  the 
ulcer  had  been  increaling  fince  the  fird  ap- 
pearance of  it,  proved  that  a gradual  de- 
compofition  of  the  part  was  going  on,  and 

which 
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which  chemifts  well  know  is  much  aflifled 
by  the  free  accefs  of  the  external  air. 

There  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  two  im- 
portant objedts  to  attend  to,  the  carrying  off 
the  heat  from  the  part,  and  the  preventing 
the  furrounding  air  from  coming  in  contact 
with  it;  and  both  thefe  purpofes  feemed  • 
very  obvioully  to  be  attainable  by  keeping  a 
piece  of  wet  and  cold  linen  cloth  conftantly 
upon  the  part:  and  in  order  that  the  expe- 
riment might  be  made  in  the  fimpleft  man- 
ner, and  that,  if  fuccefsful,  the  effedts  of  it 
might  not  be  attributed  to  any  medicinal 
quality  belonging  to  the  application,  I re- 
folved  to  make  ufe  of  plain  water;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon,  I delired  that  fhe  might 
take  no  other  internal  medicine  than  her  oc- 
cafional  anodyne;  efpecially  as  ihe  had  re- 
linquished the  ufe  of  all  medicines  except 
the  anodyne  for  fome  time  pail. 

It  was  not  a cold  feafon  of  the  year,  and  I, 
therefore,  thought  fhe’might  ufe  the  water  as 

it 
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it  was  drawn  from  a neighbouring  Well, 
and  flie  immediately  applied  a folded  piece 
of  rag  well  wetted  with  it  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  ulcer;  the  lenfation  was  at 
once  agreeable  to  her,  and  I gave  her  rca,fon 
to  expedt  that  it  would  continue  fo  untill  it 
became  dry  and  warm,  when  I defired  it 
might  be  again  moiftened  without  being  re- 
moved. This  was  accordingly  done  with 
great  exadtnefs;  and  as  it  reallv  became 
more  uneafy  when  it  was  dryer,  it  was  kept 
conflantly  moift  with  a fponge,  and  within 
four  and  twenty  hours  from  the  fir  ft  appli- 
cation, the  heat  and  fmart  were  manifeflly 
abated:  the  fame  method  was  perfevered  in, 
and  as  I wifhed  the  wound  to  be  opened  very 
feldom,  I did  not  fee  it  till  three  or  four 
days  after,  when  I was  really  furprifed  to 
find  that  not  only  its  afpedt  was  much  im- 
proved, but  that  even  the  edges  began  to 
heal. 

The  pain  and  fenfe  of  heat  were  now  fo 
much  relieved,  that  the  had  no  longer  occa- 
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fion  for  the  anodyne;  (he  foon,  too,  experienced 
that  favourable  change  of  her  general  health 
which  was  fo  likely  to  take  place  when  fhe 
was  relieved  from  fuch  a conftant  fource  of 
irritation  as  an  habitual  ftate  of  pain  may  be 
well  fuppofed  to  have  been ; and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  cure,  from  the  ufe  of  the  fame 
means  only,  was  fo  rapid,  that  the  ulcer  was 
perfectly  cicatrized  in  lefs  than  three  weeks : 
it  then  was  fo  complete  both  with  relpedl  to 
the  part  itfelf  and  the  whole  fyftem,  that 
there  has  not  been  even  the  mod;  trifling  ex- 
coriation upon  the  cicatrix  ever  fince,  nor 
any  appearance  of  a fimilar  nature  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

So  great,  fo  quick,  and  fo  happy  an  ef- 
fect, from  a caufe  apparently  fo  Ample  and 
trifling,  muft,  I doubt  not,  feem  very  ex- 
traordinary; and  yet,  perhaps,  the  hiftory 
of  difeafes  will  not  furnilh  an  inftance  in 
which  the  effedt  of  a medicine  more  imme- 
diately, and  more  certainly,  followed  its  ap- 
plication: there  can  remain,  therefore,  no 
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poflible  doubt  of  the  agency  of  the'  cold 
water  in  producing  the  cure,  nor,  I Ihould 
imagine,  can  there  be  any  room  to  fuppqfe 
that  it  was  not  in  confequenc©  of  its  pro- 
perty of  abforbing  heat;  for  J can  conceive 
no  other  property  which,  water  pqflefles,  tQ 
have  any  influence  in  fuch  a eaie  as  this, 
unlefs  it  be  faid  that  it  might,  as  a mere  lo- 
tion, remove  the  impure  and  acrid  difeharge. 
from  the  furface  of  the  wound;  but  this, 
pbvioufly,  could  not  be  ©ffedled  whihl  it 
was  fuffered  to  remain  fo  long  upon  ul- 
cer, as  it  is  evident  that  nothing  could  be 
wafhed  away  unlefs  the  water  itfelf,  which 
came  in  immediate  contadl  with  the  part, 
was  frequently  removed. 

% r-  * * • • ^ w 

Though  it  would  be  improper  to  draw 
too  general  a conclufion  from  the  event  of  a 
Angle  cafe,  yet,  as  far  as  this  goes,  it  certainly 
Ihews,  in  a very  ftriking  manner,  how  great 
a fhare  the  mere  prefence  of  an  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  heat  has  in  contributing  to 
the  malignant  and  painful  date  of  fuch 
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wounds  as  have  been  juft  defcribed-  and 
though  the  caufe,  whatever  it  be,  which  in 
the  firft  inftance  excites  fuch  a fuperabun- 
dance  of  heat,  may  properly  be  confidered 
as  the  primary  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  yet,  it 
appears,  from  the  event  of  this  cafe,  that  the 
ill  effects  of  it  may  be  obviated,  and  the 
complaint  itfelf  fubdued,  merely  by  remov- 
ing the  accumulated  heat. 

, * . . . » j i • ♦ t i * • * > » • i 

From  the  foregoing  defcription  of  this 
peculiar  ulcer,  the  reader  may  probably  be 
at  a lofs  whether  to  confider  it  as  originating 
in  the  venereal  or  cancerous  virus. 

I acknowledge  that  I am  myfelf  far 
from  being  fatisfied  in  this  refpedt.  The 
circumftance  of  a recent  infection  made  it 
at  firft  highly  probable  that  it  was  venereal, 
but  the  total  abfence  of  every  other  fymptom 
of  the  fame  difeafe,  its  relifting  every  form 
of  thofe  medicines  which  are  conlidered  as 
fpecifics  in  that  difeafe,  and  which,  when  the 
complaint  is  afcertained  to  be  really  venereal, 
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if  continued  fo  long  as  they  were  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  perhaps,  never  fail  to  effedt  a 
a cure;  the  peculiar  and  increaiing  difpoli- 
tion  in  the  ulcer  to  fpread,  and  the  very  foul 
and  morbid  alpedt  which  it  affumed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  time,  gave  it  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a true  cancer;  and  had  it 
terminated  in  the  deStrudtion  of  the  patient, 
as  it  very  much  threatened  to  do,  I think 
there  is  no  doubt  but  I Should  have  consi- 
dered it  as  fuch. 

I would  not,  however,  with  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I infer  from  this,  that  the  fame 
means  which  were  fo  lingularly  fuccefsful  in 
this  cafe,  would  be  equally  fo  in  a true  can- 
cerous ulcer ; yet  I Should  certainly  make  no 
hesitation  to  ufe  the  fame  method  in  an  ulcer 
that  was  molt  evidently  fo,  if  it  were  at- 
tended with  the  fame  fymptom  of  extraor- 
dinary heat. 

The  hiStory  of  phyfic  will  not,  perhaps, 
afford  a fjngle  instance  of  fuch  a cure  as  the 
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' above  obtained  by  means  precifely  the  fame* 
but  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  among  the 
legendary  tales  of  early  fuperftition,  fomc 
have  been  related  which  were  produced  by 
means  very  much  refembling  them,  but 
which,  fo  far  from  having  been  attributed  to 
caufes  fo  fimple  and  natural,  were  fuppofed 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  facred  influence 
of  a prefiding  Saint. 

f > 

It  is  well  known  what  reputation  for 
extraordinary  cures  the  fainted  wells  and 
holy  fprings  acquired  in  the  early  and  midr 
die  ages  of  Chriftianity,  and  that  there  was 
fcarce  a diftridt  in  which  there  was  not  at 
leafl:  one  which  had  been  fandtified  by  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  refidence  of  fome  diftinguifhed 
religious  charadter,  and  to  which  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  continually  flocked  to  ob- 
tain cures  for  their  various  complaints,  either 
by  drinking  the  water,  or  hy  bathing  in  the 
confecrated  ftream:  and  in  fuch  great  efldr 
mation  were  fome  of  them  held,  that  the 
water  became  a fubjedt  of  merchandize,  and, 
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conveyed  in  bottles,  was  fold  to  very  diflan t 
places. 

It  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed,  even  in  thofe 
ages  of  credulity,  that  thefe  fprings  could 
preferve  their  reputation  (even  with  all 
the  artifices  of  thofe  who  were  interefled 
in  their  popularity)  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  unlefs  fome  cures  were  really  per- 
formed by  them : fome  of  them  might,  in- 
deed, poffefs  real  medicinal  virtues  in  confe- 
quence  of  mineral  impregnations,  and  from 
all  of  them  might  be  derived  the  obvious 
advantages  of  cold  bathings  but  as  the 
number  of  thofe  which  were  truly  mineral 
ones  could  not  be  largef  and  as  but  few 
complaints  could  be  relieved  by  the  mere 
cold  bath,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  fome 
other  caufe  for  fome  of  the  cures. 

The  difeafes  for  which  thefe  waters  were 
mod  frequently  had  recourfe  to,  were  exter- 
nal wounds,  inflamed  eyes,  foul  ulcers,  and 
cutaneous  eruptions:  and  if  the  foregoing 

account 
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account  of  the  morbid  effects  of  accumu- 
lations of  heat  on  the  furface  be  in  any  de- 
gree probable,  the  reader  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  falutary  effects 
of  bathing  in  thofe  of  the  eruptive  kind: 
but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  fo  eafy  to  ac- 
count for  thofe  cures  which  were  obtained  at 
a diflance  from  the  fprings,  where  the  quan- 
tity of  water  mull  have  been  infufficient  for 
any  other  pui  pofes  than  that  of  drinking,  or 
of  waffiing  difeafed  parts  of  a limited  extent, 
under  which  defcription  no  external  difeafes 
can  fo  properly  come  as  wounds  and  ulcers ; 
and  yet,  when  ufed  in  this  way,  it  is  proba- 
ble there  muft  have  been  fome  cafes  in  which 
they  were  found  falutary,  either  originally  to 
have  effiabliffied  their  reputation  and  the  fale 
of  them,  or  afterwards  to  have  kept  it  up: 
a very  few  fuccefsful  ones  would,  indeed,  have 
been  fufficient  to  have  anfwered  this  purpofe, 
as  the  monks,  to  whom  thofe  fprings  ufually 
belonged,  as  appendages  to  monafteries,  well 
knew  how  to  fend  forth  reports  concerning 
them,  in  a way  the  mod;  likely  to  engage 

the 
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the  attention,  and  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  public,  and  by  the  great  influence  which 
they  had  over  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, could  not  only  magnify  the  cures  really 
performed,  but  give  reafons  fufflciently  fatis- 
factory,  in  thofe  days,  as  being  of  a religious 
nature,  for  the  failure  of  the  reft. 

. : x r » \ • 

If  we  fuppofe  it  probable,  therefore,  that 
any  wounds  or  ulcers  were  ever  healed  by  the 
topical  application  of  thefe  waters,  it  follows, 
pretty  evidently,  that  the  cures  muft  have 
been  effected  upon  the  foregoing  principle; 
and  I am  led  to  think  that  fuch  really  have 
happened,  not  only  from  the  foregoing  ge- 
neral conflderations,  and  from  the  preceding 
hiftory  of  the  ulcer  under  my  care,  but  am 
fomewhat  confirmed  in  it  by  the  recollection 
of  circumftances  which  amount  almoft  to 
pofitive  teftimony. 

There  is  a well  in  a village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Norwich,  which  being  dedi- 
cated to  a Saint  in  times  of  Romifli  fuper- 
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ftition,  very  foon  acquired  a reputation  for 
curing  difeafes,  and  for  many  years  was  re- 
forted  to  by  all  the  good  Catholics  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  happened,  from  fome 
extraordinary  chance,  that  its  medical  repu- 
tation was  revived  fo  lately  as  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  it  was  again,  for  a while,  re- 
forted  to  by  multitudes  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  people. 

I resided  at  that  time  in  Norwich,  and 
though,  from  being  but  a very  young  ap- 
prentice to  a furgeon,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  I knew  much  of  medicine,  it  was 
likely  that  my  connection  with  the  profef- 
lion  fhould  at  lealt  lead  me  to  pay  fome  at- 
tention to  a fubjeCt  which  furnifbed  fuch 
general  matter  for  converfation ; and  the  gen- 
tleman, under  whom  I was,  having  the  care 
of  a great  number  of  poor,  I had  daily  op- 
portunities of  hearing  from  them  the  many 
and  various  wonders  performed  by  this  wa- 
ter; many  idle  ftories  of  pretended  cures 
Were  talked  of,  which,  though  they  for  a 
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while  gained  credit  among  the  multitude, 
were  too  abfurd  to  be  listened  to  by  thofe 
.who  were  lefs  ignorant ; yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  I well  remember  feveral  inftances  of 
patients,  who  had  previously  been  under 
our  care  for  fore  legs,  having  allured  me  their 
wounds  had  healed  by  the  mere  application 
of  rags  dipped  in  this  water. 

^ J 4 L,  f . ■*  <*  t 
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That  wounds  in  a healing  Hate  Should 
not  be  prevented  from  healing  by  the  appli- 
cation of  clean  water,  is  not  at  all  Strange; 
and  it  may  thence  be  imagined,  that  moSt  of 
thofe  which  did  heal,  whilst  under  the  ufe 
of  this  water,  would  have  done  fo  equally  as 
foon  without  it,  and  I doubt  not  but  all  Such 
caies  were  fo  considered  at  that  time;  yet, 
from  the  Striking  event  of  the  above  related 
cafe,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  fome  of 
the  cures  were  in  confequence  of  the  water 
itfelf;  and  I further  fufpedt,  that,  had  the 
ufe  of  thefe,  and  the  other  celebrated  waters 
before  alluded  to,  been  under  the  direition 
of  perfons  who  could  have  known  that  the 
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too  frequent  expofure  of  wounds  to.  the  air 
very  much  retards  their  healing,  and  that 
the  good  elfedts  of  the  application  of  water, 
depends,  probably,  in  a great  meafure,  upon 
the  part  being  kept  conftantly  moifl  with 
it,  and  could,  therefore,  have  purfued  the 
fame  method  which  is  related  in  the  preced- 
ing hiftory,  the  number  of  cures  would 
have  been  greater,  and  the  reputation  of  the 

waters  have  continued  iviger:  but,  inftead 

% 

of  being  ufed  in  the  mod:  proper  way,  it 
may  be  fuppofed  in  a procefs,  the  good 
effedt  of  which  was  to  be  produced  by  a 
miracle,  that  very  little  nicety  was  obferved 
in  doing  it,  and  as  poor  and  ignorant 
people  were  the  mod:  ufual  fubjedts  of  it, 
that  it  labored  under  the  diladvantage  of  the 
greateit  rnifmanagement. 
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SECTION  XV. 


Hernia  Humor  alls. 


1HAVE  no  doubt  but  the  preceding  me- 
thod of  diffipating  heat  by  topical  appli- 
cations, may,  likewife,  be  advantageoufly 
made  ule  of  in  the  hernia  humoralis;  which 
is  well  known  to  be  a fymptom  of  the  vene- 
real gonorrhea,  and  confifts  of  a fwelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  teflicles,  attended  with 
pain  and  peculiar  fallibility  to  the  touch. 

From  the  nature  and  appearance  of  this 
complaint,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  un- 
eafinefs  is  in  a great  meafure  occafioned  by 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  being  ex- 
cited in  the  part,  and  it  is  obvioufly  on  this 
D d 2 account 
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account  that  relief  is  to  be  expected  from 
fuch  a mode  of  treatment  as  favors  its 
efcape. 

Modern  practice  has,  indeed,  for  fome  , 
time  pad:  adopted  the  ufe  of  applications  of 
this  fort  in  the  hernia  humoralis,  as  the  fa- 
turnine  lotion,  brandy  and  water,  &c.  and 
experience  has  fully  proved  their  efficacy; 
but  their  falutary  effedts  have  been  attributed 
merely  to  the  aftringency  and  ftimulancy  of 
fuch  topics.  Thus  Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  inge- 
nious Qlfrvations  on  the  external  UJ'e  of  Leady 
and  on  other  'Topical  Medicines , ftrongly  repro- 
bates the  indiferiminate  ufe  of  emollient 
poultices  in  the  very  cafe  under  confideration, 
and  fays,  that  the  faturnine  water,  if  made 
flrong,  and  applied  cold , will  be  much  more 
ufeful : and  that  he  once  had  a very  ftriking 
inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  common  afrin~ 
gent  and Jlimulant  applications  in  the  fame 
complaint.  He  fays,  “ A perfon  fuddenly 
“ attacked  in  the  morning  with  a fwelled 
“ tefticle,  was  obliged,  on  account  of  ne- 
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“ ceffary  bulinefs,  to  walk  about  all  that 
“ day.  I applied  a folded  handkerchief, 
“ well  foaked  with  rum,  to  the  part,  re- 
“ tained  by  another  tied  round  the  body. 
“ This  was  wetted  twice  or  thrice  during 
“ the  day,  and  at  night  I found,  notwith- 
“ Standing  his  exercife,  that  the  bulk  was 
“ greatly  reduced,  and  the  pain  and  fenli- 
“ bility  diminished.  This  application, 
“ with  the  addition  of  vinegar,  was  con- 
“ tinued  fome  days  longer,  and  the  part 
“ perfectly  recovered  without  any  con- 
“ finement  to  the  patient*.” 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  applications  arc 
precifely  the  fame  as  thofe  which  I Should 
have  recommended  in  the  fame  cafe  on  the 
preceding  principle  of  removing  heat;  and 
I have  no  doubt  but  the  relief  which  was 
obtained  in  the  prefent  instance,  was  in 
confequence  of  the  heat  finding  a more 

* Page  45. 
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ready  efcape  from  the  part  under  fuch  a 
treatment  than  it  otherwife  would  have 
done,  and  more  efpecially  if  it  had  been 
furrounded  with  fo  bad  a conducting  fub- 
ftance  as  a thick  poultice. 
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Hernia  Intejlinahs. 
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SIMILAR  mode  of  treating  the  in- 
teftinal  hernia  offers  itfelf  on  the  fame 
principle,  as  it  appears  very  probable  that 
the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  part, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  the  obflacle  to  its  re- 
duction, will  be  promoted  by  carrying  off 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  which  is 
excited  under  fuch  circumftances,  and 
which,  perhaps,  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  inflammatory  fwellings,  has  a 
greater  fhare  in  producing  the  expan  (ion  of 

the 
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the  part,  than  is  commonly  imagined:  and 
experience  feems  very  fufficiently  to  have 
proved  the  truth  of  this  remark;  as  the 
modern  practice  of  furgery  has  already,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  laft  recited  inftance, 
very  fuccefsfully  made  ufe  of  means  which 
have  obvioufly  this  very  tendency;  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  lotions,  water,  8tc.  having, 
for  fome  time  paft  been  fubfti  tuted  in  the 
room  of  warm  poultices;  but  it  has,  in  this 
cafe  alfo,  been  fuppoled,  that  the  good  ef- 
fects of  fuch  applications  have  been  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  poffeffing  an  aftringent 
and  Simulating  quality.  In  the  fame 
pamphlet  from  which  I took  the  extradf  in 
the  preceding  fedtion,  Dr.  Aikin  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  “ the  obftacle  to  the  reduc- 
“ tion  of  the  contents  of  the  inteSinai  her- 

**  nia,  is  the  increafed  bulk  which  they 

- • 

have. acquired  by  ftridlure,  making  them 
“ incapable  of  returning  through  the  fame 
“ paffage  at  which  they  efcaped.  This  is 
“ to  be  removed  by  fuch  remedies  as  caufe 
“ the  vcffels  to  contradt,  thereby  diminifh- 
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tc  ing  the  bulk  of  the  folids,  and  repelling 
“ the  fluids,  and  not  by  fuch  as  expand  the 
“ folids  and  make  them  more  yielding  to 
€t  the  impulfe  of  the  fluids.  The  former 
c‘  action  belongs  to  cold , ajlringents  and ftbnu- 
“ lants-j  the  latter  to  heat  and  emollients.” 
And  he  further  illuftrates  this  in  the  follow- 
ing cafe:  “ A boy  having  thrufl:  his  penis 
“ through  the  ring  of  a key,  it  immedi- 
“ ately  fwelled  in  fuch  a manner  that  he 
“ could  not  get  it  off  again,  and  alarming 
“ fymptoms  foon  came  on;  but  the  cure 
“ was  performed  by  dipping  the  part  in 
t(  cold  water*.” 

These  remarks,  'and  this  inftanoe  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter, agree  perfectly  with  the  foregoing  gene- 
ral theory,  by  which,  I think,  its  operation 
may  be  accounted  for  more  Amply,  and 
more  fatisfadtorily,  than  by  the  fuppofltion 
of  its  Aimnlancy  and  aihringency;  both 
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which  qualities,  if  exercifed  on  an  inflamed 
part,  unaccompanied  with  a quality  which 
■had  the  power  of  carrying  off  heat,  would, 

I fear,  aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  the 
complaint:  and  for  this  reafon,  I doubt  not, 
but  vinegar,  brandy,  and  rectified  fpirit,  the 
latter  of  which  are  confldered  as  the  moft 
powerful  ftimulants,  could  they  be  applied 
in  a way  in  which  their  difpofition  to 
evaporate  would  be  reprefled,  and  at  the  fame 
time  their  ftimulating  power  be  felt,  that 
they  would  not  produce  the  falutary  effeds 
they  are  now  well  known  to  occafion ; and 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  in  which  the  part  is  not 
denuded  of  the  fldn,  their  application  can 
ad  upon  no  other  principle  than  the  abforp- 
tion  of  heat,  which  takes  place  during  their 
evaporation,  for  unlefs  the  cutis  be  removed, 
and  the  more  fenfible  parts  which  lie  un- 
derneath be  expofed  to  their  immediate  in- 
fluence, their  flimulating  power  cannot  be 
felt* 
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Opthalmia. 


HE  delicate  drudture  of  that  mod;  va- 


luable organ  which  is  the  fubjedt  of 
this  complaint,  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
be  particularly  cautious  in  admitting  new 
methods  of  treating  the  various  difeafes  to 
which  it  is  fubjedt,  the  foundation  of  mod 
of  which  is  well  known  to  be  long  conti- 
nued and  negledted  inflammations;  I believe. 


therefore,  though  the  nature  of  this  fo  ob- 
vioufly  points  it  out  as  the  peculiar  objedt  of 
the  general  treatment  hitherto  recommended 
in  all  local  inflammations,  I fhoidd  have 
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avoided  noticing  it  in  this  place,  had  not  ex- 
perience, in  a great  meafure  proved  that  thofe 
applications  which  tend  to  carry  off  heat 
may  be  ufed  with  the  utmoft  fafety. 

The  prefence  of  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  an  inflamed  eye  appears  to 
me  fo  evident,  from  the  general  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe,  and  the  endeavouring  to  remove 

it,  therefore,  is  fo  obvioufly  proper,  that  I 

* •> 

ihall  confine  myfelf  principally  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  fadts  and  circumftances 
which  lead  me  to  fuppofe  that  the  common 
means  for  that  purpofe  may  be  made  ufe  of 
without  any  hazard. 

The  very  fluid  with  which  nature  con- 
stantly moiftens  the  globe  of  the  eye,  I am 
perfuaded,  is  ufeful  upon  the  principle  of 
carrying  off  that  redundant  heat  which  is 
excited  by  the  frequent  motion  of  the  pal- 
pebroe:  for  though  this  fluid  may  be  gene- 
rally confidered  as  preventing  the  common 
effedts  of  fridtion,  in  the  manner  other  lu- 
bricating 
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bricating  liquors  are  known  to  do,  yet  it  will 
be  found,  upon  reflection,  that  the  obvious 
neceflity  there  mull  be  for  its  being  perfectly 
tranlparent,  does  not  admit  of  its  being  fo 
unCtuous,  and  mucilaginous,  as  would  be 
requisite  for  thatpurpofe:  being,  therefore, 
thinner  and  more  watery,  it  is,  confequently, 
more  volatile,  and  by  its  ready  difpofltion  to 
evaporate,  it  is,  evidently,  enabled  to  carry 
off  that  heat  which  it  cannot  prevent  being 
excited. 

One  of  the  moil:  popular  remedies  for 
inflamed  eyes  is  cold  fpring  water,  and  its 
application  in  the  early  ftage  of  fuch  an  in- 
flammation has  frequently  been  known  to 
carry  it  off  without  any  other  means  being 
made  ufe  of. 

Brandy  and  water;  which,  having  more 
volatility  than  water  alone,  mu  ft  he  a ftili 
more  cooling  application,  is  another  colly- 
rium  of  no  fmall  reputation  in  many  fami- 
lies; and  I know  marfy  perfons  who  have 

been 
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been  fubjed  to  frequent  inflammations  from 
accidental  caufes,  who  are  perfuaded  that  the 
conftant  ufe  of  this  not  only  renders  their 
eyes  lefs  fubjed  to  be  inflamed,  but  when 
they  are  fo  that  it  very  rquch  tends. to  carry 
it  off. 

, . , < 

The  pulp  of  a rotten  apple,  which  is  a 
rnoift  and  cold  application,  is,  likewife,  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  in  this  difeafe,  and  if 
there  be  not  many  inftances  known  of  its  be- 
ing very  beneficial,  there  have  been  enow  to 
prove  its  being  perfiedly  harmlefs. 

The  aqua  faturnina  has,  for  fome  yeai*6 
pad,  been  prefcribed  by  medical  pradition- 
ers  in  the  opth'almia;  and  though  it  is  ufually 
applied  cold,  I have  never  heard  of  any  in- 
conveniences from  its  application,  and 
fhould  imagine  if  it  had  not  been  often 
found  of  real  ufe,  that  it  would  not  have 
fupported  its  reputation  in  cafes  of  this*  kind 
fo  long  as  it  has  done. 
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I cannot  help  thinking,  that  even  the 
electric  aura,  emitted  from  a blunt  wooden 
point,  and  which  has  lately  been  fuccefs- 
fully  applied  in  this  dil'eal'e,  adts  merely 
by  carrying  off  the  heat  from  the  part  as  a 
ftream  of  common  air.  I have  myfelf  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  making  this  expe- 
riment, and  have  always  found  that  it  miti- 
gated the  pain  during  the  time  of  its  appli- 
cation, and  that  the  patients  never  failed  to 
remark  that  it  gave  a fenfation  of  coolnefs 
particularly  grateful  to  the  eye  under  thofe 
circumff ances ; and  I remember  one  patient 
who  had  a very  painful  inflammation,  and 
found  fuch  an  alleviation  of  the  pain  from 
its  application,  that  fhe  called  upon  me 
three  or  four  times  in  the  day  to  have  it 
thrown  into  the  eye,  but  the  relief  it  im- 
parted, though  always  very  great  at  the 
time,  was  but  of  tfiort  duration,  feldotn 
lafting  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
fhe  left  the  houfe.  If  we  admit  that  the  re- 
lief which  the  eye  obtains  under  this  appli- . 
cation  be  derived  from  its  favoring  theefcape 

•f 
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of  heat  with  which  the  part  is  fo  evidently 
overloaded,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
understand  that  a quick  fucceffion  of  cool 
air  applied  immediately  to  the  eye  ffiould 
have  this  effedt,  as  its  operation  mutt  be 
precifely  the  fame  as  that  of  the  fan  and  the 
bellows,  as  already  explained  in  pages 
37,  38,  and  39,  of  the  firSt  fedtion. 

And  this  conjecture  is  the  more  proba- 
ble, as  thofe  who  have  often  tried  this  ex- 
periment, mult,  as  well  as  myfelf,  have 
found,  that  when  the  eye  is  brought  too 
Hear  the  point  from  whence  the  aura  ilfues 
it  never  fails  to  make  the  patient  com- 
plain, and  that,  on  this  account,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  eye  ffiould  be  at  a considerable 
diflance  from  it,  during  the  operation. 

As  a convincing  proof  that  the  elec- 
tric breeze  adts  upon  this  principle,  the 
fame  agreeable  fenfation,  and  the  fame  good 
effedts  may  be  produced  by  throwing  air  into 
the  eye  through  a common  blow-pipe, 

though 
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though  in  an  inferior  degree  j and  this  evi- 
dently cannot  be  owing  to  any  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  air,  but  to  the  ftream 
being  more  perfectly  divided,  and,  as  it 
were,  radiated  when  driven  by  the  eledtric 
fluid,  than  it  can  be  when  blown  through  a 
tube.  In  fadt  this  is  precifely  the  fame  thing 
as  an  old  popular  method  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  which  confifted  in  placing  the  eye, 
for  fome  time,  near  and  oppolite  to  the 
key-hole  of  a door ; and  which,  I am  in- 
formed, is  ftill  pradtifed  in  fome  places, 
efpecially  in  the  north  of  England.  Popu- 
lar methods  of  treating  difeafes  have,  per- 
haps, originated  in  the  experience  of  their 
ufefulnefs  in  more  inftances  than  is  com- 
monly imagined ; and  fuppoflng  this  to  have 
been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  prefent 
method,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it 
was  filutary  on  the  very  principle  juft  men- 
tioned, the  admiflion  of  a ftream  of  air  into 
the  eye  being  evidently  the  whole  of  the 
operation. 

F f 
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I know  very  well  that  the  principle  upon 
which  all  thefe  applications,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  electricity,  are  fuppofed  to  a6t, 
is  that  of  aftringency  and  ftimulancy  -}  and  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  fome  kinds  of  in- 
flammations, and  other  difeafes  of  the  eye, 
in  which  fuch  powers  are  likely  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  by  giving  tone  to  the  lax  veffels,  and 
enabling  them  more  perfectly  to  propel  the 
contained  fluids ; and  thefe  are  the  cafes  in 
which  the  vitriolic  lotions  have  been  fo  fa- 
lutary : but  I am  authorifed,  from  the  moft 
pofitive  experience,  to  fay  that  thefe  appli- 
cations are  ufeful  even  during  the  moft  pain- 
ful and  highly  inflammatory  fhate  of  the 
eye,  in  which  it  is  pretty  certain  that  fti- 
mulating  applications  mull  be  injurious ; 
and  I have  had  a recent  inftance  in  which 
the  conftant  ufe  of  cold  milk  and  water 
feemed  peculiarly  beneficial. 


CASE. 
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CASE. 

A Gentleman,  who,  in  two  preceding 
instances,  had  a very  painful  and  long  conti- 
nued inflammation  in  both  eyes,  was  a few. 
months  ago  feized  with  the  fame  com- 
plaint even  in  an  increafed  degree,  as  both 
eyes  were  excelllvely  inflamed,  and  attended 
with  exquifite  pain. 

In  the  former  attacks  he  was  bled  re- 
peatedly, underwent  other  very  copious 
evacuations,  took  anodynes,  and  various 
warm  and  foft  applications  were  ufed  to  the 
eyes,  as  the  fotus  anodinus  of  the  London 
difpenfatory,  emollient  poultices,  &c.  but 
notwithstanding  this  the  complaint  was  in 
both  cafes  of  feveral  weeks  duration. 

In  the  prefent  inftance  I immediately,  as 
before,  took  away  ten  ounces  of  blood,  and 
ordered  a purging  draught  to  be  taken  the 

F f 2 following 
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following  morning ; but  inftead  of  the 
warm  fomentation  and  poultice,  defired  that 
he  would  , keep  rags  moiftened  with  cold 
milk  and  water  conftantly  to  the  eyes.  No 
other  means  whatever  were  ufed  but  thefe, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  my  firft 
feeing  him,  the  pain  was  fo  much  miti- 
gated, and  the  inflammation  abated,  that  I 
judged  the  foie  continuance  of  the  cold  milk 
and  water  would  be  fufncient  for  the  cure, 
and  which  was  compleatly  effected  in  three 
or  four  days. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  degrees  of 
complaints,  even  when  very  fimilar  in  their 
lymptoms ; and  there  are,  doubtlefsly,  fo 
many  hidden  circumftances  which  may 
haften  or  protradl  a cure,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay  that  this  difeafe  was  fo  precifely 
refembling  the  two  former  attacks  of  it, 
that  had  the  fame  method  of  treatment  been 
made  ufe  of,  it  would  have  been  of  as  long 
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a continuance.  There  is,  however,  a ftrong 
prefumption,  from  the  very  great  difference 
in  the  duration  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  the  apparent  fimilarity  in  the  difcafes, 
that  in  the  latter  the  ufe  of  a different  topi- 
cal application  had  fome  fhare  in  facilitating 
the  cure,  more  efpecially  as  the  obvious 
tendency  of  the  cold  lotion  was  to  carry  off 
what,  if  not  the  principal  caufe  of  the  moft 
urgent  fymptom,  muff  at  leafl  have  very 
much  aggravated  it.  1 

The  reader  will  probably  remark  that 
cold  water  was  not  in  this  cafe  ufed  limply, 
and  that  the  addition  of  milk  to  it,  might, 
by  its  emollient  quality,  have  contributed  to 
the  relief  which  was  derived  from  it.  The 
reafon  for  my  joining  the  milk  to  it,  was  the 
fame  that  influenced  me  in  a former  inflance, 
namely,  my  apprehenfion  that  cold  water 
alone  would  have  appeared  fo  unmedical, 
not  to  fay  hazardous  an  application,  in  fo 
very  painful  a ftate  of  the  eye,  that  it  would 

probably 
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probably  not  have  been  ufed  to  that  degree 
in  which  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  likely  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  carrying  off  the  heat; 
and  I was  at  the  fame  time  well  fatisfied, 
that,  being  cold  and  fo  much  diluted,  any 
emollient  quality  which  might  refide  in  the 
undtuous  part  of  the  milk  could  not  be 
felt. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  then,  I think 
the  liberal  ufe  of  thofe  applications  which  tend 
to  carry  off  heat,  may  be  recommended  in 
inflammations  of  the  eye,  and,  perhaps,  thofe 
which  are  mod:  calculated  to  produce  this 
effect  are  wet  linen  cloths  applied  to  the  eyes 
and  kept  condantly  moid,  and  the  elcdtric 
aura : and  from  the  peculiarly  grateful  fen  fa  - 
tion  which  is  the  effedt  of  the  latter,  I fhould 
imagine  that  heat  is  mod  quickly  removed 
by  it,  and  that,  therefore,  v/ere  the  operation 
repeated  more  frequently,  and  the  eye  ex- 
pofed  to  its  influence  much  longer  at  a time 
than  is  generally  pradtifed,  I fhould  be  dif- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  give  the  preference  to  it  excepting, 
however,  in  thofe  peculiar  cafes  in  which 
any  ulceration  may  have  taken  place,  in 
which  it  is  obvious,  on  the  principle  which 
has  before  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  that 
the  throwing  in  fo  large  a quantity  of  air 
might  be  prejudicial. 
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Gout « 


rTHHE  nature  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  little  un- 
derflood,  that  few  of  the  fyftematic 
writers  on  medicine  have  attempted  a theory 
of  it. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  patients 
who  are  the  peculiar  fubje&s  of  it,  and  the 
circumftances  which  are  well  known  very 
often  to  induce  theparoxyfms,  that  an  inflam- 
matory diathefis  is  one  of  the  predifpoling 
caufes  of  it. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  full 
and  high  living  with  regard  to  diet,  indo- 
lence. 
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lence,  fedentarinefs,  living  chiefly  in  a warm 
atmofphere,  and  other  habits  of  luxury,  in- 
jure the  fyftem  by  the  generation  and  reten- 
tion of  a preternatural  degree  of  heat,  and 
that  thefe  caufes  contribute  very  much  to 
produce  the  gout,  experience  has  very  fufli- 
ciently  proved. 

The  difeafe,  moreover,  if  confidered  as 
a local  affedtion  of  the  joints,  is  likewife  a 
true  inflammation  the  tumefadtion,  rednefs, 
extreme  tendernefs,  fenfe  of  burning,  &c. 
being  all  fymptoms  obvioufly  indicating  a 
fuperabundant  heat. 

Setting  afide,  therefore,  the  prejudices 
in  favour  of  keeping  the  affedted  part  warm, 
which  cuftom  has  eftablifhed,  the  propriety 
of  cooling  applications  would  feem  as  evi- 
dent in  the  prefent  inftance  as  in  moft  of 
thofe  other  difeafes  which  have  before  been 
recited. 
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I am,  however,  aware,  that  the  idea  of 
repelling  gouty  matter  would  in  this  cafe  be 
particularly  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  ufe 
of  thofe  topics  which  tend  to  carry  off  heat ; 
thick  flannels,  and  fuch  other  fubftances  as 
prevent  its  elcape  being  fuppofed  to  unload 
the  part  of  this  matter  by  favoring  perfpira- 
tion. 

That  the  fweat  of  gouty  perfons,  and 
more  efpecially  of  the  parts  immediately  af- 
fected by  the  difeafe,  is  charged  with  fome- 
thing  very  unufual  mutt  be  admitted;  but  I 
believe  that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  whe- 
ther the  matter  which  is  thus  feparated,  be 
the  caufe  or  the  effeCt  of  the  difeafe ; whe- 
ther it  be  depoflted  in  confequence  of  the  ex- 
traordinary heat  excited  and  retained  on  the 
part,  or  whether  the  heat  and  pain  be  the 
effeCls  of  this  matter  endeavouring  to  pafs 
the  fkin. 

Admitting  the  latter  to  be  the.  faCl, 
the  heat  is,  at  all  events,  but  a fymptom;  and 

I cannot 
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I cannot  conceive  it  likely  that  the  difeafe 
fhould  pafs  off  more  favorably  by  the  aggra- 
vation of  fuch  a fymptom.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  an  accumulation  of  heat  long 
continued  upon  a part  muff  be  injurious  to 
it,,  and  it  appears  to  me  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  the  peculiar  rigidity  of  thofe 
joints  which  have  endured  many  fits  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  this  fingle  circumftance. 
It  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  that  the  fkin,  by 
being  repeatedly  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat,  may  become 
fo  thickened,  and  its  furface  be  fo  corrugated 
and  hardened  as  to  be  fcarce  permeable  to 
the  perfpiratory  fluid,  and  if  it  be  imagined, 
as  above,  that  the  gouty  matter  ulually  finds 
an  iffue  by  fweating,  it  muff  appear  obvious 
that  its  efcape  muff  by  this  means  be  re- 
tarded, all  future  paroxyffns  be  aggravated, 

and  the  parts  themfelves  be  confequently  af- 

% 

terwards  liable  to  fuftain  more  injury. 

/ 

That  a certain  degree  of  heat  above  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  fkin  is  requifite  to 
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induce  perfpiration  has  been  before  obferved, 
but  a degree  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  will 
probably  be  always'  excited  by  the  pain 
alone  without  any  artificial  means  to  increafe 
it;  and  as  an  exceffive  degree  of  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  defeat  this  intention,  I rather  think 
that  thofe  who  have  experienced  this  com- 
plaint will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the 
pain  is  ufually  fuch  as  to  be  likely  to  excite 
a quantity  requiring  rather  to  be  reduced  than 
to  be  increafed,  even  to  attain  the  true  fweat- 
ing  point. 

The  means  univerfally  recommended  as 
preventative  of  this  complaint,  and  which 
experience  has  fully  proved  to  be  equal  to 
this  purpofe,  are  likewife  evidently  fuch  as 
prevent  the  immoderate  generation  of  heat, 
and  allow  of  its  due  efcape;  as  abflinence, 
exercife,  expofure  to  cold,  &c.  and  furely  this 
affords  a prefumption  that  favoring  the  difli- 
pation  of  heat  from  the  part  affected  would, 
even  during  the  paroxyfms,  be  falutary. 

I AM  - 
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I am  ftill  more  confirmed  in  this  idea 
from  fome  remarks  which  occur  in  a paper 
on  this  fubjed  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the 
London  Medical  Qbfervations  and  Inquiries. 
The  * writer  of  the  obfervations  is  at  the 
fame  time  the  fubjed  of  the  cafe  which  gave 
rife  to  them,  and  is  alfo  a medical  man. 

After  reciting  fome  circumftaqces  re- 
fneding  his  health  and  the  nature  of  his 
conftitution  from  his  youth,  and  mentioning 
that  he  had  for  fome  years  before  been  fre- 
quently attacked  with  the  gout,  he  fays, 
“ On  my  paflage  to  Jamaica  in  December 
“ 1770,  the  gout  came  into  one  of  my  feet 
“ a few  days  before  our  arrival  in  that 
“«*ifland.  I wrapped  it  up  as  I had  ufually 
“ done  in  England,  with  flannel  and  oil- 
“ fkin.  I foon  fuffered  excruciating  pain; 

“ which  induced  me  to  lav  afide  mod;  of 

* 

* Mr.  Alexander  Small,  late  furgeon  to  the  ordnance  in 
the  iiland  of  Minorca. 
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**  my  wrappers,  and  my  pain  foon  abated. 
“ On  my  arrival  at  Kingfton,  in  Jamaica, 
“ my  friend  Dr.  Nafmyth,  a moft  ingenious 
“ and  experienced  phylician  there,  advifed 
me  to  lay  alide  all  my  wrappers,  and  to 
keep  a cotton  ftocking  only  on  my  foot; 
“ for  experience  has  taught  us,  faid  he,  that 
“ gouty  limbs  fhould  be  kept  cool  in  this 
country.  I experienced  the  benefit  of 
“ following  this  advice;  for  the  gout  foon 
“ went  off. 

“ I had  a return  of  the  gout  in  March 
“ following,  on  my  paffage  to  New  York; 
“ and  though  the  weather  was  cold  and 
“ ftormy,  I pradtifed  the  Jamaica  cool  co- 
“ verine.  I continued  to  do  the  fame  when 
“ afihore  at  New  York,  though  the  weather 
(t  was  frofty. 

In  the  fpring  of  1772,  I had  a long 
“ and  fevere  fit  in  London;  but  negledted 
t(  to  follow  a pradtice  I had  received  fo 

much 
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“ much  benefit  from  in  Jamaica.  I fuffered 
“ leverely;  and  I believe  for  this  negleft.” 

Further,  in  mentioning  the  circum- 
llances  attending  a future  fit,  he  fays, 
“ During  this  fit,  the  gout,  at  times,  vifited 
“ all  my  limbs.  The  pain  was  lefs  and' 
**  continued  a ihorter  time  in  my  hands  and 
“ elbows  than  in  my  feet  and  knees.  Was 
“ this  owing  to  my  hands  and  elbows  being 
“ more  expofed  to  the  cool  air  than  the 
“ lower  extremities,  by  being  oftener  from 
" under  the  bed-cloaths,  on  account  of 
“ their  being  employed  in  neceffary  offices 
“ as  foon  as  they  became  in  the  leaft  ufe- 
<c  ful?  My  right  hand  fuffered  lefs  than 
“ the  left;  perhaps  by  its  having  been  more 
“ expofed  to  the  cold.” 

And  in  fome  fubfequent  fits,  he  adds, 

“ In  thefe  attacks,  I applied  no  covering  by 
“ night  or  day,  but  what  I ufually  wore. 

“ The  only  indulgence  I now  treat  the  gout 
“ with  in  this  refpedt,  is  not  to  have  any 

“ tight 
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“ tight  binding  on  the  gouty  part.  If  in 
“ the  foot,  I wear  a large  fhoe;  if  in  the 
“ knee,  I do  not  garter;  and  if  in  the  hand, 
“ I put  on  a larger  glove  in  the  day.  I have 
“ expofed  a gouty  hand  to  a pretty  fevere 
cold  without  being  fenfible  of  any  incon- 
“ venience  from  fo  doing.  The  inflamma- 
tion  went  on  as  regularly,  and  I thought 
“ with  lefs  pain,  than  if  carefully  wrapped 
“ up. 

“ An  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  an  accu- 
“ rate  obferver  of  every  circumftance  which 
**  can  throw  light  on  any  fubjedt,  to  whom 
I had  mentioned  my  treatment  of  the 
“ gout,  favored  me  with  the  following  ac- 
“ count,  fpeaking  of  himfelf. 

“ One  night,  whilft  my  foot  gave  me 
“ more  gouty  pain,  after  it  was  covered  in 
“ bed,  than  before,  I put  it  out  of  bed, 
“ naked;  and  perceiving  it  was  eaiier  then, 
“ I let  it  remain  longer  uncovered  than  I at 
“ firft  intended;  till  at  length  I fell  faft 

“ afleep. 
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u afleep,  and  it  remained  in  that  fituation 
“ till  morning.  The  pain  did  not  return, 
<e  and  I grew  well.  Next  winter,  having  a 
“ fecond  attack,  I repeated  the  experiment; 
u not  with  the  like  immediate  fuccefs  in 
“ diminifhing  the  pain  of  the  gout;  but 
“ conllantly  with  the  effect  of  leffening  the 
“ pain,  fo  that  it  permitted  me  to  fleep  every 
<e  night.  I fhould  mention,  that  it  was 
“ another  perfon  who  gave  me  the  firft  inti- 
“ mation  of  this  practice.  He  being  in 
“ the  old  opinion,  that  the  gout  is  to  be 
“ drawn  out  by  tranfpiration,  and  having 
“ heard  me  fay  that  perfpiration  is  carried 
“ on  more  copioufly  when  the  body  is 
“ naked  than  when  it  is  clothed;  put  his 
“ foot  out  of  bed,  when  pained  with  the 
“ gout,  to  increafe  that  difcharge,  and  found 
“ eafe  by  it*” 

This  account,  which  contains  the  expe- 
rience of  three  different  perfons  in  the  gout, 
is  very  jftrong  teitimony  in  favor  of  the 

H h expofure 
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expofure  to  cold;  and  if  added  to  the  fore- 
going general  reafoning  upon  the  fubjedt, 
will,  I think,  fully  juftify  the  recommending 
fuch  a mode  of  treatment,  efpecially  in  the 
firft  attacks  of  the  difeafe  > and  which  ufually 
occur  before  the  conftitution  is  much  im- 
paired, and  confequently  when  the  parts  can 
have  buffered  no  injury  from  prior  affedtions 
of  the  complaint. 

The  apprehenfion  of  the  retroceffion  of 
gouty  matter  by  a deviation  from  the  ufual 
mode  of  treating  the  difeafe,  is,  perhaps, 
but  in  a few  inftances  well  founded;  for 
though  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a circumftance 
is  admitted  by  all  medical  perform,  and  is 
conflantly  the  fubjedt  of  converfationof  gouty 
patients,  yet  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  occurs  much  lefs  frequently  than  is  com- 
monly fuppofed;  and  that  when  it  does 
take  place,  that  it  happens  either  in  thofe 
who  are  much  advanced  in  years,  in  whom 
the  fyftem  has  loft  much  of  its  natural 
energy,  or  in  whom  the  parts  which  the  dif- 
eafe 
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Oftfe  ufually  attacks  have  been  fo  much  in- 
jured by  former  repeated  affedtions  of  it,  that 
they  are  unable  to  fuftain  future  fits. 

And  if  it  be  ever  admitted,  agreeable  to 
the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  a cer- 
tain degree  of  inflammation  of  the  part  is 
neceflary  for  the  lafe  termination  of  the  pa- 
roxyfms,  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  in 
young,  vigorous,  and  plethoric  habits,  this 
will  ufually  be  fufficient  without  any  means 
being  ufed  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  heat  from 
it,  which,  if  ever  requifite,  muft,  obvioufly, 
be  only  in  thofe  fubjedts  in  whom,  from 
the  before  mentioned  caufes  of  age,  debi- 
lity, 6cc.  the  powers  of  nature  are  languid, 
2nd  the  excitation  pf  heat  i§  proportiouably 
fmall. 
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SECTION  XIX,: 


Local  Eruption s and  Excoriations . 

BY  thefc  I mean  thofe  eruptions  and  ex- 
coriations to  which  young  children  arc 
particularly  fubjedt,  and  which  ufually  make 
their  appearance  behind  the  ears,  under  the 
axilla,  at  the  back  of  the  necks  of  thofe  who 
are  very  fat,  between  the  nates,  &c. 

It  has  before  been  remarked  that  thefe 
parts,  being  very  unfavorably  fituated  for 
the  efcape  of  heat,  muft,  necelfarily,  be 
more  fubjedt  to  occasional  accumulations 

of 
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of  it  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  and 
it  may  be  further  obferved,  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  contadt  of  thole  parts  to  one 
another,  that  they  mult  fuffer,  even  from 
common  motion,  a more  than  ordinary  ex-, 
citation  of  heat,  on  the  principle  of  fric- 
tion. 

That  thefe  parts  fhould,  therefore,  fuftejp 
injury  from  the  extraordinary  degree  of  heat 
produced  by  the  operations  of  thele  two 
caufes,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  and  that 
this  injury  Ihould  confift  in  the  fuppuration 
and  partial  dedrudtion  of  the  fkin,  is  very 
probable,  from  what  has  before  been  ob- 
ferved on  the  effedts  of  limilar  accumula- 
tions of  heat  on  the  furface:  and  in  the 
prefent  inftance  it  feems  particularly  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  the  eruption  is  produced 
by  fuch  a circumstance,  becaule  it  is  truly  a 
local  aftedtion  unaccompanied  with  any  other 
difeafe,  the  healthieft  children  being  as  fub- 
jedt  to  it  as  the  mod;  lickly. 


Little 
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Little  need,  then,  be  faid  on  the  me- 
thod of  treating  thefe  complaints,  as,  ad- 
mitting the  nature  of  them  to  be  fuch  as  is 
above  fuppofed,  it  Ihould,  obvioufiy,  confift 
in  the  ufe  of  fuch  applications  as  tend  to 
carry  off  heat;  and  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  frequent  walhing  with  the  moll  fimple 
lotions.  Or  even  cold  water,  mull  be  the  moll 
likely  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  and,  conle- 
quently,  promifes  to  be  much  more  ufeful 
than  the  various  greafy  applications  and 
thick-fpread  plallers  which  are  at  prefent 
fo  often  made  ufe  of,  but  which,  from  the 
nature  of  them,  mull  tend  rather  to  retain 
than  to  difiipate  heat. 

The  neceflity  of  frequently  walhing  chiL 
dren,  and  particularly  in  thofe  parts  which 
are  the  moll  likely  to  be  affedted  by  thefe 
excoriations,  cannot  but  be  known  to  every 
good  nurfe;  and  experience  has  proved  how 
much  a careful  attention  to  this  circum- 

llance  tends  to  prevent  thejr  taking  place; 

% % 

all  which  the  more  Urongly  confirms  the 

foregoing 
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foregoing  conjecture  concerning  the  caufe  of 
thefe  eruptions,  and  proves  the  general  pro- 
priety of  children  being  kept  conftantly 
cool. 


IN  the  preceding  fedtions  I have  endea- 
voured to  fhew  fome  of  the  effedts  of  an 
accumulation  of  heat  on  the  furface  of  the 
Ikin,  in  producing  cutaneous  eruptions  and 
inflammations  j and  it  is  evident  that  in  thefe 
inftances  I have  confidered  the  matter  of 
heat  as  adting  in  a feniible  ftate. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  contrary 
extreme  of  an  extraordinary  diminution  of 
this  principle,  mull,  likewife,  be  produdtive 
of  injury,  and,  poflibly,  the  parts  which 
immediately  fuffer  fuch  a privation  of  heat, 
may  experience  morbid  ajfedtions  not  lefs 
important  than  any  of  thofe  which  have 
been  recited ; and  the  various  degrees  of  mor- 
tifications appear  to  be  of  this  kind. 
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At  the  fame  time  I cannot  help  further 
conjecturing  that  the  deficiency,  or  fuper- 
abundance  of  the  matter  of  heat,  confidered 
not  merely  as  exifting  in  a fenfible  ftate,  but 
as  organically  combined  with  the  animal 
fubftance,  muft,  alfo,  occafion  an  impor- 
tant, and  probably  a morbid  difference  in 
the  whole  fyftem,  or  in  particular  parts  of 
the  body;  and  there  are  two  difeafes  which 
ftrike  me  as  peculiar  inftances  of  fuch  a dif- 
ference, the  one  appearing  to  be  in  a great 
meafure,  if  not  totally,  the  effeCt  of  a de- 
ficiency, and  the  other  of  a redundance  of 
that  material ; and  thefe  are  the  fcurvy  and 
obefity. 

I shall,  therefore,  in  the  following  lec- 
tions exhibit  fuch  faCts  and  circumftances 
as  lead  me  to  thefe  feveral  conjectures, 
and  endeavor  to  deduce  fuch  inferences  from 
them,  as  may,  perhaps,  not  be  without  their 
vife  in  practice. 


SECTION 
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Mortifications  of  the  Extremities. 

i v • • » 

1 THINK  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  the  very  reverie  of 
thofe  which  have  been  confidered  as  pro- 
ducing the  complaints  which  have  been  al- 
ready adduced,  for  fo  far  from  there  being  an 
overcharge  of  heat  in  fphacelated  parts,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a deficiency  of  it. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  local  mortifications 

\ 

which  are -certainly  the  effedl  of  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  heat  for  a while  excited  in 
the  part,  and  which,  like  the  application  of  a 
limilar  caufe  from  without,  occaiions  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  the  part  immediately  under  its 
influence,  but  in  thefe  the  habit  fuffers  no 

I i morbid 
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morbid  affie&ion,  and  the  difeafed  part  loon 
feparates  from  the  found,  which  heals  as  a 
common  wound.  But  the  kind  of  morti- 
fications which  I allude  to  are  thofe  which 
come  on  in  the  extremities  of  elderly  per- 
fons,  and  which  are  evidently  owing  to  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  vital  principle  in 
the  whole  fyflem,  thefe  parts,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  receiving  a fupply  of  heat 
unequal  to  their  fupport. 

That  mortifications  of  this  kind  are 
proximately  occafioned  by  a want  of  natural 
heat  in  the  part,  may  be  prefumed  from  the 
extreme  parts’  of  the  body  being  the  firft  to 
experience  a deficiency  of  heat  when  the 
general  fource  is  diminifhed,  and  the  circu- 
lation becomes  languid;  which  may  eafily 
be  underftood  if  the  blood  be  confidered  as 
the  chief  vehicle  of  heat  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body;  and  we  recoiled!  that  the 
ftreams  of  this  warm  fluid  are  finaller  in 
thofe  parts  than  elfewhere,  and  as  being  more 
remote  from  the  fource  have,  probably,  a 

’ / propor- 
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proportionately  lefs  quantity  of  heat:  and 
this  is  alfo  probable  from  their  being  fre- 
quently induced  by  external  caufes  which 
deprive  thofe  parts  of  their  wonted  and  ne- 
ceflary  quantum  of  heat,  as  exoofure  to 
cold,  See. 

Indeed  this  is  fo  obvious,  and  the  com- 
mon method  of  treating  fuch  complaints  is  fo 
immediately  directed  to  fupply  the  part  with 
a due  degree  of  heat,  both  by  exciting  the 
general  production  of  it  in  the  lyftem  by 
warm  internal  cordials  and  fubftantial  nutri- 
tive food,  and  by  endeavoring  to  call  it  forth 
in  the  part  itfelf  by  the  molt  Simulating 
topics ; that  I fhould  have  thought  it  unne- 
ceffary  even  to  have  mentioned  this  difeafe 
as  connected  with  the  general  fubjeCt  of 
thefe  pages,  were  it  not  to  take  notice  of  a 
practice  conftantly  adopted  in  the  treatment 
of  it,  which,  though,  I believe,  originally 
defigned  to  warm  the  part,  muft  produce 
the  contrary  effeCt,  and  confequently  be  in- 

I i 2 jurious 
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jurious:  I mean  the  indiferiminate  ufe  of 

♦ 

vinous  fpirits  as  a topical  application. 

From  its  being  univerfally  known  that 
rectified  fpirits  are  eafily  inflammable,  that 
they  excite  heat  when  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach,  and  give  a fenfation  of  fmart  and 
burning  when  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body  which  is  deprived  of  the  fkin,  as  in 
recent  wounds,  &c.  they  have  been  gene- 
rally confldered  as  hot,  and  have  been  fup- 
po.fcd  therefore  to  communicate  heat  to  all 
bodies  in  contad  with  them ; but  the  truth, 
probably,  is,  that  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
heat  is  really  produced  by  their  application, 
it  is  not  derived  from  the  fpirit  but  is  called 
forth  from  the  part  itfelf  in  contad  with  it, 
in  confequence  of  its  acrid  and  ftimulating 
power,  in  the  fame  manner  as  aromatic  and 
other  ftimulating  fubdances  excite  inflam- 
mation and  heat:  and  even  this  power  is 
too  inconflderable  to  be  felt,  unlefs  the  ien- 
flbility  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  be 

increafed 
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increafed  by  the  removal  of  the  cutis;  as 
every  one  knows  that  the  finger  may  remain 
any  length  of  time  in  ardent  fpirits  without 
becoming  warmer. 

The  wafhing  fuch  parts  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  therefore,  when  the  fkin  is  unbroken, 
muft  appear,  even  from  this  view  of  the 
fubjeCt,  to  be  attended  with  no  advantage; 
but  were  this  the  only  reafon  for  its  difeon- 
tinuance,  it  might  ftill  remain  in  ufe,  and 
hold  its  place  amidft  the  multitude  of  other 
medicines,  which,  though  they  do  no  good, 
have,  at  leaf!:,  the  negative  merit  of  doing  no 
harm. 

A little  reflection  will,  however,  con- 
vince us  that  this  is  not  a mere  negative  ap- 
plication, for  its  great  readinefs  to  evaporate 
gives  it  a power  of  robbing  the  part  of  that 
very  principle  which  it  was  intended  to 
communicate.  The  doctrine  of  evapora- 
tion, as  productive  of  cold,  is,  at  this  time, 
too  well  underftood,  and  the  faCt  too  fully 

afeertained 
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afgertained  by  experiment,  to  leave  any  doubt 
but  it  mull  adt  in  this  way,  and  that  its  ef- 
fect in  rendering  the  part  colder  mud;  be  fo 
coniiderable  as  to  be  materially  injurious  in 
fuch  cafes  as  thefe. 

It  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  urged  that 
fome  of  the  fpirit  will  be  abforbed,  and  that 
if  admitted  into  the  fyftem  in  this  way  it 
may  ftill  excite  heat.;  but  its  volatility  is 
probably  too  great  to  fuller  it  to  remain  long- 
enough  on  the  part  to  have  much  of  it  ab- 
abforbed,  and  as  abforption  is  an  operation 
of  nature,  perhaps,  requiring  coniiderable 
vital  power,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  Ihopld  be 
carried  on  tp  any  confiderable  extent  in  the 
languid  and  feeble  Hate  of  a morbid  limb. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  without  helita~ 
tion,  that  the  application  of  fpirit  to  a fpha- 
celated  part  can  alone  be  ufeful  when  fome 
degree  of  feparatipn  has  taken  place,  or 
when  fcarificatiohs  have  been  made  through 
its  fubftance  fo  as  to  expofe  the  more  fenlible 

parts 
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parts  underneath  to  its  immediate  influence, 
and  as  the  common  practice  of  bathing  the 
whole  limb,  which  in  luch  cafes  is  fre- 
quently oedematous  and  cold,  with  it,  is 
evidently  injurious,  that  it  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  warm- 
ing and  invigorating  the  limb  to  rub  it  fre- 
quently, to  apply  warm  and  greafy  poul- 
tices to  the  part  mod:  particularly  affedted, 
and  to  keep  the  whole  wrapped  up  in  thick 
and  dry  flannel . 

* \ 

My  practice  has  lately  furnifhed  me  with 
a very  fmgular  in  dance  of  the  good  effedts 
of  preventing  the  efcape  of  heat  from  a 
fphacelated  limb,  and  which  fhews  at  the 
fame  time  the  very  near  connedtion  there  is 
between  the  powers  of  life  and  animal 
heat. 


CASE. 

IN  December  1784,  I vifited  a lady  about 
63  years  of  age,  who  had  been  ill  more  than 

a fortnight 
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a fortnight  of  a highly  putrid  fever.  For 
lix  or  feven  days  before  I faw  her,  a livid 
difcoloration  of  the  lower  arm  as  far  as  the 
elbow  had  taken  place;  a gangrene  of  con- 
fiderable  extent  had  likewife  formed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  another  on  each  hip, 
and  the  toes  of  one  foot  were  blueilh.  The 

„ f 

tongue  being  alfo  remarkably  foul  and  dark- 
colored,  the  pulfe  fcarce.  perceptible,  and 
every  limb  inceflantly  in  motion,  from  the 

twitchings  of  the  tendons,  indicated  ' the 

+ * 

dreadfully  morbid  and  feeble  Rate  of  the 
whole  lyftem,  and  threatened  a near  ap* 
proaching  diffolution. 

i 

The  apprehenfion  that  fire  had  been  for 
fome  days  actually  in  a dying  Hate,  had  pre^ 
vented  the  requifite  attention  to  thefe  fpha- 
celated  parts,  and  through  a peculiar  inad- 
vertence, the  whole  arm  had  been  almoft 
conftantly  expofed  on  the  outlide  of  the  bed. 

When  I firft  faw  her,  the  limb  in  quef- 
tion  was  much  fwollen,  and  felt  to  the 

touch 
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touch  extremely  cold ; its  appearance  from  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow  was 
of  a deeply  livid  color,  there  were  feveral 
vefications  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  hand, 
and  the  piilfe  was  totally  imperceptible. 

Though  the  deplorable  hate  of  my  pa- 
tient afforded  fcarce  a poffibility  that  the 
moft  powerful  means  could  be  of  any  mate- 
rial ufe,  yet  it  did  not,  ih  my  opiniofi,  juflify 
the  total  neglect  of  thofe  which  her  cafe  fo 
bbvioufly  indicated,  and  which  I therefore 
recommended  to  be  had  immediate  recourfe 
to.  I fhall,  however,  confine  myfelf 
merely  to  the  treatment  of  the  difeafed  arm. 

I ordered  it  to  be  well  fomented,  to  be 
wiped  dry,  and  then  wrapped  up  in  fine 
flannel  feveral  times  folded,  and  not  to  be 
opened  until  I faw  her  again,  and  which 
Was  in  about  fix  hours  after.  The  limb  had 
in  this  time  acquired  confiderable  warmth, 
and  the  difcoloration  towards  the  elbow  was 
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much  lefs  livid.  It  was  therefore  again  well 
fomented  and  wrapped  in  the  fame  flannels, 
in  which  Hate  it  was  left  more  than  twelve 
hours,  namely,  till  the  next  morning.  The 
difcoloration  of  the  upper  part  was  now  to- 
tally gone,  it  was  livid  a very  little  way 
above  the  wrift,  and  the  whole  limb  was 
perfectly  warm.  The  fame  means  were  Hill 
ufed  for  feveral  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
difcoloration  was  confined  to  the  thumb, 
the  extremities  of  the'  fingers,  and  to  one 
fide  of  the  hand ; and  the  back,  of  the  hand 
had  nearly  acquired  its  natural  color.  At 
this  time,  alfo,  the  fwelling  of  the  arm 
being  perfectly  fubfided,  I could  difbinctly 
feel  the  pulfation  of  the  artery. 

On  account  of  the  veflcations  on  the 
the  thumb  and  hand,  I now  directed  thofe 
parts  to  be  furrounded  with  a thick  warm 
poultice,  but  fomented,  as  ufual,  before 
the  application  of  it.  This  method  was 
therefore  continued,  and  the  appearance  of 

the 
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the  fphacelated  parts  became  daily  more  fa- 
vourable; but  notwithstanding  this  She  ex- 
pired on  the  fixth  day  from  my  feeing  her. 

She  had  taken  no  cortex  before  I faw  her, 
and  during  the  time  of  my  attendance  I was 
unable  to  give  her  more  than  two  half  pints 
of  a Strong  decoftion  of  it.  Much  pains 
were,  however,  taken  to  get  down  nourish- 
ment, and  with  which  She  took  a tolerable 
quantity  of  red  wine ; all  which,  certainly, 
as  far  as  they  operated,  tended  to  give  vigor 
to  the  fyStem,  of  which,  doubtlefsly,  the 
fphacelated  limb  participated;  but  the 
caufe  of  the  favourable  alteration  which  took 
place  in  it  fo  foon  after  my  firft  feeing  her, 
and  what  principally  effected  the  general 
change  in  the  limb  afterwards,  I am  per- 
fuaded,  was  the  mere  prevention  of  the  fur- 
ther efcape  of  heat  from  it,  and  the  confe- 
quent  gradual  accumulation  of  that  fmall 
quantity  which  Still  remained  in  it. 
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The  vital  principle  being  by  thefe  limple 
means  lo  much  reftored  in  the  limb,  not- 
withftanding  the  near  approach  of  the  pa- 
tient’s death,  and  the  confequent  extreme 
feeblenefs  of  that  principle,  is  a very  ftrik- 
ing  fadt,  and  ftrongly  indicates  the  impor- 
tance of  a greater  attention  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  in  fimilar  affedtions,  than  is  ufually 
paid  by  medical  pradtitioners. 
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Scurvy . 

THE  various  hiftofies  of  this  extraordi- 
nary difeafe,  whi^h  have  been  given  by 
medical  writers,  and  the  accounts  of  its  oc- 
currence in  different  ages,  feafons,  and  cli- 

i 

mates,  all  agree  fo  remarkably  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  difpofe  to  it,  and  thefe 
circum fiances  fo  diredlly  tending  (according 
to  the  preceding  theory  of  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  and  of  its  efcape  by  the  fur- 
face,)  both  to  leffen  the  generation  of  heat 
within  the  body,  and  to  promote  its  efcape 
by  the  furface,  that  I cannot  help  confider- 
ing  the  primary  caufe  of  it  to  be  a defici- 
ency of  the  matter  of  heat  in  the  fyflcm. 
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The  two  principal  caufes  which  I allude 
to  as  producing  the  fcurvy,  are,  long  conti- 
nued expofure  to  cold,  and  living  a long 
time  upon  bad  and  not  eafily  digefled  food; 
the  latter  affording  too  fmalla  fupply  of  ani- 
mal heat,  and  the  former  too  quickly  carry- 
ing off  that  which  is  generated;  and  which 
appears  dill  more  probable,  as  either  of  thefe 
caufes  fmgly,  if  operating  to  a confiderable 
extent,  will  produce  this  malady. 

The  feafonof  the  year  in  which  the  fcurvy 
is  mod:  rife  is  well  known  to  be  the  winter, 
and  thofe  countries  are  the  mofl  fubjedt  to 
it  which  are  the  lead;  under  the  fun’s  in- 
fluence. 

Dr.  Lind,  whofe  elaborate  treatife  on  this 
difeafe  contains  a large  collection  of  very 
important  fadts  refpedting  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  whether  his  theory  of  it  be  true 
or  falfe,  mud:  always  be  very  valuable,  fays, 
“ The  diips  which  are  annually  employed 
" in  the  whale  fidiery,  are,  of  all  others, 
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f<  the  befi:  fitted  out,  both  as  to  the  variety 

“ and  quality  of  their  food;  the  voyage  is 

“ ihort,  and  the  feamen  kept  much  in  ac- 

“ tion ; fo  that  bad  water  and  decayed  pro- 

te  vifions  can  fcarcely  fall  to  their  lhare. 

“ Yet  it  is  notorioufly  known  that  there  is 

“ no  part  of  the  world  where  Ihips  crews 

“ are  fo  liable  to  the  fcurvy,  as  in  the  polar 

" circle.  Thole  who  are  feizedat  their  firffc 

“ entrance  into  the  cold,  find  an  increafe  of 
' • 

“ their  fymptoms  when  got  into  the  ice* 
“ The  attack  of  the  malady  is  here  more 
“ fudden,  and  its  progrefs  more  rapid,  than 
“ any  where  elfe.  The  patient  has  feldom 
“ any  cure  or  alleviation  till  the  weather 
“ foftens 

The  fame  author,  in  another  publica- 
tion -f-,  obferves,  “ The  failors  in  winter, 
“ and  elpecially  fuch  of  them  as  vifit  the 

• V _ r 

* Page  214. 

t ElTay  on  the  moll  effectual  Means  of  preferring  the 
Health  of  Seamen.  Page  24,  , 
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“ Greenland  feas,  to  be  remarkable  for  i 
“ voracious  appetite,  and  a ftrorig  digeftio'n 
“ of  hard  falted  meats,  and  the  coarfeft 
“ fare:”  and  I think  this  circUmftance  very 
ftrongly  fupports  the  conjecture,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary wafte  of  animal  heat  excites  in 
the  ftomach  a more  than  ufual  appetite  for 
food,  on  the  principle  of  producing  a propor- 
tionate fupply  of  it  under  fuch  circuiri- 
ftances,  and  that,  particularly  in  this  inftance, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a happy  effort  of  na- 
ture to  guard  againft  a difeafe  which  a defi- 
ciency of  this  important  principle  feems  to 
occafiom 

This  complaint  will,  in  like  manner,  be 
induced  in  fituations  where  the  cold  is  not 
]ntenfe,  if  perfons  live  for  a confiderable  time 
on  bad  provilions-  fuch  a degree  of  it,  as  is 
produced  merely  by  a moift  atmofphere,  even 
in  a warm  climate,  being  fufficient  to  bring 
it  on.  Sailors  in  long  voyages  are  precifely 
in  this  fituation,  living  for  a long  while  on 
hard,  dry,  and  failed  meat,  which,  obvioufly, 
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inuft  be  of  difficult  digeftion,  and  from 
which,  conlequently,  the  matter  of  heat 
cannot  be  extricated  in  fuch  abundance,  as 
if  this  procefs  in  the  ftomach  were  more  ea- 
fily  and  more^perfedly  effeded.  Dr.  Lind 
fays,  “ It  is  obfervable,  that  in  warm  cli— 
“ mates,  the  crews  of  ffiips  at  fea  are  liable 
“ to  this  malady,  when  the  hot  weather,  by 
“ which  the  fibres  of  the  body  are  much 
“ relaxed,  is  fucceeded  by  great  and  incef- 
“ fant  rains  ufual  in  thofe  latitudes.  The 
“ difeafe  is  there,  likewife,  much  owing  to 
“ the  great  length  of  thofe  fouthern  voy- 
“ ages.  But  otherwile  it  is  not  near  fo  fre- 
quent  a calamity  as,  in  cold  climates; 
“ the  bad  effeds  of  moiflure  being  ren- 
“ dered  much  more  pernicious  when  com- 
bined  with  cold.  A cold  and  ?noiJl  con- 
“ flitution  of  the  atmofphere,  together 
“ with  wet  lodgings,  damp  beds,  cloaths, 
ft  and  other  inconveniences  which  poor 
tk  people  neceffarily  fuffer  in  fuch  feafons, 
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is  the  moil  frequent  and  ftrongeft  dif- 
“ poling  caufe  to  it*.” 

It  having  beeli  obferved,  that  a moilt 
Hate  of  the  atmofphere  always  aggravates 
the  dil'eafe,  whether  primarily  produced  by 
living  on  bad  provifions,  or  to  being  in  a 
cold  climate,  the  bell  writers  have  fuppofed 
the  proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe  to  be  a 
fupprelfed  perfpiration  occafioned  by  fuch 
moilture  in  the  airj  and  much  ingenious 
and  pfciufible  reafoning  has  been  made  ufe 
of  to  account  for  it  on  this  principle,  from 
a fuppofition  that  many  foul  and  grofs  par- 
ticles are  retained  in  the  iyftem,  which 
would  have  been  carried  off  by  perfpiration, 
and  which,  by  their  peculiar  noxious  qua- 
lities, corrupt  the  habit,  and  bring  on  the 
.various  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy.  But  I 
conceive  the  ill  effects  of  moilture  in  in- 

* Treatife  on  the  Scurvy.  Page  229. 
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ducing  or  increafing  this  difeafe,  to  be  folely 
produced  by  its  power  of  promoting  cold; 
a moift  air  of  the  fame,  or  even  a higher 
temperature  than  a dry  air  having  been  be- 
fore observed  to  carry  off  heat  from  the 
animal  body  much  more  quickly, 

Previous  indifpofition  by  fever,  diarr- 
hoea, haemorrhage,  and  other  difeafes  which 
wafte  the  body  and  reduce  the  animal 
ftrength,  have  always  been  oblerved  to  a<5t, 
likewife,  as  occafional  caufes  of  the  fcurvy; 
patients  under  fuch  circumftances  being 
fooneft  affedted  by  thofe  caufes  which  have 
been  before  mentioned  as  more  immediately 
producing  the  difeafe.  Nor  does  this  feem 
at  all  repugnant  to  the  preceding  theory,  as 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  fuch  caufes  greatly 
diminifh  animal  heat,  and,  confequently, 
render  the  patient  lefs  able  to  endure  the 
further  diminution  of  heat  occafioned  by 
an  inadequate  fupply  of  it  within,  or  the 
too  great  wafte  of  it  externally. 
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In  all  the  melancholy  accounts  which 
have  been  recorded  of  this  dreadful  difeafe, 
as  making  its  appearance  among  the  crews 
of  fhips  in  long  voyages,  among  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  beficged  towns,  among  fol- 
diers  encamped  in  cold  climates  in  the  win- 
ter time,  or  among  thofe  unhappy  perfons 
who  have  been  obliged  to  pafs  the  winter 
within  the  frigid  zone,  it  is  obferved  always 
to  have  been  moil  fevere  with  thofe  who 
have  been  mold  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  who  have  been  the  moft 
thinly  clad,  and  who  have  lived  upon  the 
molt  ordinary  food;  thof?  only  efcaping 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  keeping 
themfelves  warm,  and  who  have  lived  upon 
a better  diet.  And  hence  we  may  well  un- 
derftand  why  the  difeafe  Ihould,  in  the  fame 
place,  fo  differently  affedt  not  only  a few 
individuals  (in  whom  fome  accidental  con- 
ltitutional  circumftances  might  pollibly  oc- 
cafion  a difference),  but  even  whole  bodies 
and  focieties.  When  towns  have  been  in- 
verted, and  the  troops  which  have  defended 
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them  have  been  compofed  of  regiments  be- 
longing to  different  nations,  fome  of  which 
have  been  better  cloathed,  fed,  and  accomo- 
dated, than  others,  it  has  often  happened, 
though  they  have  all  neceffarily  lived  con- 
tiguoufly,  and  have  had  conftant  intercourfe, 
that,  while  fome  whole  regiments  have  been 
feverefy  attacked  by  the  difeafe,  others  have 
had  it  but  in  a flight  degree,  and  others  have 
totally  efcaped  it*.  And  it  is,  alfo,  noto- 
rious, from  numberlefs  inftances,  that  on 
board  fhips,  whilft  the  difeafe  is  making  the 
greateft  havoc  among  the  feamen,  that  the 
officers  are  frequently  totally  free  from  it-f-. 

Many  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy 
indicate,  likewife,  an  extraordinary  wafte  of 
nutriment,  and  a deficiency  of  animal  heat; 
“ a great  wafting  of  the  animal  fubftance, 
“ an  increafed  appetite  for  food,  a pale  and 

* See  Dr.  Lind’s  Account  of  the  Scurvy,  as  it  ap 
pcared  at  the  Siege  of  Breda.  Page  339. 

f Dr.  Mac  Bride’s  Experimental  Eflays.  Page  176. 
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((  livid  complexion  of  the  {kin,  and  a ge- 
neral  lofs  of  ftrength,”  having  been  no- 
ticed among  its  fymptoms  by  the  earliefl; 
Writers  on  this  difeafe  § , 

The  broken  texture  of  the  blood,  and 
the  want  of  firmnefs  and  tenacity  in  the 
flefhy  and  more  folid  parts,  which  are  marks 
fo  peculiarly  charaCteriftic  of  this  difeafe, 
may,  alfo,  I think,  be  accounted  for  on 
the  fame  principle  of  a deficiency  of  the 
matter  of  heat,  confidered  as  one  of  the  ma- 
terials in  the  animal  compound.  If  the 
adipofe  parts  be  confidered  as  the  general 
connecting  medium  and  bond  of  union  of 
animal  fubftance,  and  which  anatomical  dif- 
feCtion  feems  to  render  highly  probable  and 
if,  according  to  a former  conjecture*,  this 
fubftance  be,  in  any  degree,  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat  generated 
and  depofited  in  the  fyftem,  it  follows,  that, 

§ Woodall, 

* Section  J.  P;iges  19,  20,  2 r. 
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when  a deficiency  of  this  material  obtains  to 
a corifiderable  degree,  it  muft  be  manifcft 
in  the  wafte  of  the  adipofe  fubftance,  the 
confequence  of  which,  mu  ft,  obvioufly,  be 
a want  of  that  firmnefs  and  cohefion  of  the 
parts,  which  its  prefence  fo  much  contri- 
butes to  produce.  The  loofe  texture  of 
the  blood  may,  perhaps,  be,  alfo,  explained 
upon  the  fame  principle,  as  it  appears  to  me 
very  probable,  that  its  tenacity  is  much  ow- 
ing to  a proper  quantity  of  unduous  matter 
conftituting  a part  of  it.  And  even  fetting 
afide  this  conjedure  refpeding  the  adipoie 
fubftance  as  proportioned  to  the  matter  of 
heat  depolitcd  in  the  fyftem,  this  fad:  of  the 
want  of  tenacity  in  the  animal  fubftance 
when  affeded  by  this  difeafe,  may  ftill  be 
explained  equally  limply,  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  deficiency  or  privation  of  any  one  of  the 
materials  requilite  for  a perfed  animal  com- 
pound, muft  produce  a.  tendency  to  the  de- 
compolition  of  the  whole,  the  moft  obvious 
mark  of  which  muft  neceftarily  be  a dimi- 
rufhed  cohelion  of  the  other  feveral  parts. 

It 
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It  was  remarked  in  the  preceding  lec- 
tion, that  the  degree  of  the  vital  principle 
depended  much  on  the  prefence  of  the 
matter  of  heat,  and  a very  ftriking  inftance  of 
this  was  adduced  in  the  cafe  of  the  fphace- 
lated  limb.  The  peculiar  livid  appearance 
of  parts  in  Inch  a Rate,  and  which,  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  before  mentioned  hif- 
tory,  may  well  be  conlidered  as  preternatu- 
rally  deprived  of  the  matter  of  heat,  mult 
be  wrell  known  to  furgeons  very  much  to 
refemble  a fcorbutic  affedfcion;  and  even  in 
cafes  where  the  red  of  the  fyftem  is  in  per* 
fed:  foundnefs,  fuch  a local  affediion,  and 
which  may  not  improperly  be  termed  a lo- 
cal fcurvy,  is  often  produced  by  mere  ex- 
pofure  to  cold.  Part  of  the  winter  em- 
ployment of  the  hufbandry  of  Norfolk  ex* 
pofes  the  fervants  of  farmers  to  frequent  and 
veryfevere  cold,  and  is  attended,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  too  little  exercife  to  excite  any 
warmth  in  their  bodies ; I mean  in  pulling- 
turnips,  &c.  The  injurious  effed:  of  this 
kind  of  work  in  fevere  winters  is  evident  on 

the 
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the  hands  and  feet  of  thofe  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  efpecially  in  the  former,  asi 
being  more  expoled  to  the  air,  and  moft  fre- 
quently in  contad  with  the  cold  bodies. 
Thefe  parts  foon  become  livid  and  fwollen, 
acquire  a peculiar  rigidity,  and  lofe  their 
lenfibility,  the  fkin  frequently  breaks,  and 
very  ill  conditioned  fores,  which  difcharge  a 
thin  bloody  lymph,  and  which  are  difficult 
to  heal,  are  the  confequences.  I need  not 
obferve,  that  the  chilblain,  which  is  a difeafe 
of  thofe  parts  which  are  the  moft  remote 
from  the  fource  of  heat,  and  is  peculiar  to 
winter  time  and  cold  weather,  agrees,  alfo, 
very  much  with  this  defcription. 

It  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  thefe 
appearances  very  much  refemble  a true 
fcurvy,  and  were  the  whole  fyftem  affeded 
in  the  fame  way,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  would  be  confidered  as  fuch. 

But  though  it  is  evident  that  the  foie 
caufe  of  this  affedion  is  a long  continued 
M m diminution 
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diminution  of  heat  in  the  parts,  yet  a di^ 
ftindtion  muft  be  made  between  this  effeft 
of  cold,  and  the  more  fudden  effects  of  ex- 
treme cold  in  cafes  of  frozen  limbs ; in  the 
latter  cafes,  probably,  the  injury  being  ow- 
ing to  a fudden  and  total  hop  being  put  to 
the  circulation  in  the  part,  and  which,  if 
not  foon  and  fufficiently  rehored,  occahons 
its  death,  or,  to  ufe  a more  technical  term, 
a mortification ; whereas,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
as  well  as  in  the  true  fcurvy,  the  difeafe  ap- 
pears rather  to  be  owing  to  a gradual  and 
continued  diminution  of  heat  in  the  part, 
effecting,  perhaps,  chiefly  a lofs  of  that  heat 
which  fhould  become  an  organic  part  of  the 
animal  compound,  in  an  abfolute  hate,  and 
inducing,  in  confequence  of  fuch  a defi- 
ciency, a chemical  difference  in  the  conhi- 
tuent  parts  of  the  habhance : for  if,  in  the 
common  ceconomy  of  animal  life,  a certain 
portion  of  that  heat  which  is  generated 
within  the  body,  be  depofited  in  the  animal 
fubhance  and  combined  with  it,  as  one  of 
the  material  parts  necehary  for  its  perfec- 
tion 
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tion  as  an  animal  compound,  it  follows,  if 
this  be  prevented  taking  place  in  any  parti- 
cular part  or  in  the  whole  body,  by  fuch  a 
quantity  of  heat  being  conftantly  carried  off 
as  fhall  not  leave  a fufficiency  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  that  an  injury  muff  be  fuffered  by  fuch 
a privation;  and  that  the  injury  fhould  be 
of  the  nature  juft  defcribed,  many  of  the 
preceding  faffs  feem  to  render  very  pro- 
bable. 

The  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  appearances, 
of  this  difeafe,  which  have  been  mentioned, 

1 

I think  may  be  confidered  as  fufficiently 
agreeing  with  the  preceding  theory;  it  re- 
mains to  enquire  whether  the  means  which 
have  been  experienced  to  cure  the  difeafe 
fupport  the  feme  general  conjeffure. 

* 

The  old  medical  adage  of  contraria  con- 
trariis  medentur  is  perhaps  in  no  difeafe 
more  ftrikingly  exemplified  than  in  the 
feurvy. 

As 
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As  the  too  fmall  generation  of  heat,  by 
living  too  long  upon  food  which  affords  an 
inadequate  fupply  of  it,  and  the  too  great 
wafte  of  it  by  a long  continued  expofure  to 
cold,  fo  evidently  produce  this  complaint, 
fo  the  ufe  of  food,  which,  from  being  ea- 
iily  digeftible,  more  quickly,  and  to^a  greater 
degree,  imparts  this  important  material  to 
the  fyftern,  and  the  living  in  fituations  lefs 
expofed  to  the  wafte  of  it,  never  fail  to  cure 
it ; the  former,  however,  being  more  inftru- 
mental  in  its  removal  than  the  latter,  and  of 
the  former  frefh  vegetables  being  the  moft 
falutary. 

/ 
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That  the  ufe  of  good  food  fhould  be 
moft  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  preceding  theory  of 
the  production  of  animal  heat,  as  according 
to  that,  the  reft  oration  of  the  balance  of 
heat,  as  an  organic  part  in  the  fyftern,  can 
be  alone  obtained  from  this  fource.  Expo- 
fure to  cold  may,  indeed,  as  is  the  fadt,  be 
as  inftrumental  in  the  production  of  the 
* . fcurvy 
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fcurvy  as  bad  food,  as  the  too  great  wafte  of 
heat  mutt,  obvioufly,  as  foon  produce  a de- 
ficiency as  the  too  little  fupply  of  it;  but 
when  once  the  deficiency  has  taken  place, 
and  this  difeafe  is  its  confequence,  the  re- 
generation of  it  can,  evidently,  be  alone  de- 
rived from  a due  fupply  of  proper  food. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  fe- 
paration  of  heat  from  the  different  articles 
of  food,  mofl  probably  takes  place  during 
their  decompofition  in  the  flomach:  It  can- 
not be  doubted  but  fome  kinds  of  food  more 
readily  undergo  this  procefs  than  others; 
and  the  texture  of  green  vegetables  being 
more  loofe  and  lefs  tenacious  than  that  of 
any  other  article  of  food,  it  may  eafily  be 
imagined  that  they  will  mod:  readily,  quickly, 
and  perfectly,  undergo  the  digeflive  procefs. 

Various  theories  have  been  conceived 
by  different  writers  to  account  for  this  falu- 
tary  effedt  of  vegetable  food;  with  fome  it 
has  been  attributed  to  “ a J'aponaceous,  attenu. - 
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a t ing  and  refolding  virtue  in  vegetables* 
(terms,  which,  as  applied  to  the  cure  of  the 
prefent  difeafe,  I confefs,  convey  no  idea  to 
me,)  and  modern  chemifts  profiting  by  the 
more  compleat  analyfis  they  have  been  able 
to  make  of  vegetable  fubftances,  have  dif- 
covered  other  principles  in  them,  to  which 
they  have  afcribed  their  extraordinary  effects. 

Dr.  Macbride  fuppofes  that  the  fixed  air 
which  efcapes  during  the  decompofition  of 
vegetables  has  the  greateft  fhare  in  promot- 
ing the  cure  of  the  fcurvy;  and  this  he  is 
the  more  difpofed  to  believe,  from  a perfua- 
fion  of  its  being  the  principal  conne&ing 
medium  and  bond  of  union  in  thofe  fub- 
ftances  which  contain  it;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  malt  and 
other  faccharine  farinacea,  fugar,  melaffes, 
fpruce  beer,  and  all  other  fubftances  which 
in  fermentation  afford  a liberal  fupply  of 
this  material. 

* Dr.  Lind,  Page  250. 
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I am,  however,  much  doubtful  of  this  fa- 
lutary  quality  redding  in  fixed  air,  feeing  no 
reafon  why  the  good  effedfcs  of  vegetable 
food  fhould  be  afcribed  to  this  alone  of  all 
the  principles  fet  at  liberty  by  its  decompo- 
fition;  nor  why  the  cementing  principle, 
upon  which  Dr.  Macbride  fcems  to  lay 
fuch.  great  flrefs,  fhould  belong  to  this,  ra- 
ther than  to  any  other  of  the  conftituent 
parts  of  a vegetable  body;  as  it  appears  to 
me  very  probable  that  the  feparation  of  any 
one  of  them  will  alike  deftroy  the  union  of 
the  whole. 

. 1 - 

. A . 4 . Jl-  < J >!!/ 

It  is,  yet,  clearly  evident,  from  the  many 
accounts  of  cures  in  the  fcurvy  being  ef- 
fected by  fuch  fmall  quantities  of  vegetables, 
as  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  afford  an  adequate 
fupply  of  nutriment,  that  they  muft  be 
confidered  in  fome  other  light  than  as  mere 
food. 

From  what  was  before  obferved  of  their 
loofe  texture,  I rather  think  that  their  falu- 
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tarinefs.  depends,  in  a great  meafure,  upon 
their  readinefs  to  undergo  the  fermentatory 
procefs,  and  whilft  they  are  undergoing  that 
procefs,  upon  their  power  of  communicating 
the  fame  difpofition  to  the  other  articles  of 
food,  with  which  they  mix  in  the  ftomach; 
acting  upon  them,  probably,  as  an  exciting 
ferment,  in  feme  fuch  way  as  the  addition  of 
yeaft  to  dough  and  wort  promotes  their  re- 
fpective  fermentations. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Macbride  * feem 
not  a little  to  confirm  this  conjecture,  as 
they,  evidently,  tend  to  prove  that  the  de- 
compofition  of  animal  fubftance  is  much 
afiifted  by  the  mixture  of  vegetable.  And 
even  Dr.  Lind  feems  to  have  been  aware  of 
this  power  in  vegetables,  “ being  of  opi- 
4 4 nion,  for  feveral  reafons,  that  the  fermen- 
“ tative  quality  of  vegetables,  is  fomehow 
<(  neccffary  to  the  perfection  of  animal 
“ digeftion-f* .” 

* Experimental  Eflays.  Page  35 
+ Treatife  on  the  Scurvy.  Page  253. 
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If,  then,  thefe  premifes  be  admitted,  the 
life  of  vegetable  food  will  be  found  to  be  ul- 
timately derived  from  its  power  of  promot- 
ing the  digeftive  procefs;  the  imperfection 

/ 

of  which,  as  preventing  the  adequate  gene- 
ration of  animal  heat,  I have  confidered  as 
powerfully  contributing  to  this  difeafe,  and 
which,  I think,  may  be  confidered  as  ftrongly 
fupported  by  this  circumftance. 

The  mode  of  treating  this  difeafe*  as 
luggefted  by  the  preceding  general  theory  of 
its  caufe,  is  fufficiently  obvious,  and,  indeed, 
has  already  been  adopted  with  fuch  fuccefs 
as  manifeftly  to  prove  the  propriety  of  it. 
At  the  fame  time  it  fhews,  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner,  the  importance  of  an  attention  to 
the  circumftances  which  feem  fo  inftru- 
mental  in  producing  it,  in  our  endeavours 
to  prevent  it;  and  that  this  is  really  practi- 
cable much  oftener  than  has  hitherto  been 
imagined,  not  only  appears  probable,  from 
reafoning  upon  the  foregoing  premifes,  but, 
I think,  has  been  fatisfaCtorily  afeertained  by 
N n experiment 
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experiment  in  the  peculiar  healthinefs  ant! 
almoft  total  exemption  from  the  fcurvy,  of 
the  crews  in  the  late  celebrated  circumnavi- 
gations of  the  globe;  and  which  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  a ftricft  attention  hav- 
ing been  paid  to  diet,  cloathing,  exercile, 
ventilation,  and  cleanlinefs;  the  two  firft 
contributing  to  prevent  a deficiency  of  the 
matter  of  heat,  and  the  others  obvioufiy 
tending  to  prevent  the  other  occafional 
caufes  of  this  difeafe  from  general  indifpo- 
fition. 

The  prophylaxis  of  this  difeafe  being  fo 
peculiarly  important,  it  may  be  worth  while 
more  particularly  to  confider  thefe  fcveral 
means  of  its  prevention,  as  agreeing  with 
the  preceding  theory,  and  as  attainable  in  the 
common  circumflances  and  fituations  moft 
liable  to  it;  I mean  in  long  fea  voyages. 

Food,  as  it  is  good  or  bad,  though  fo 
materially  concerned  in  caufing  or  prevent- 
ing the  fcurvy,  is,  unfortunately,  in  long 
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voyages,  of  a nature  ill  adapted  to  afford  an 
adequate  fupply  of  heat  and  nutriment.  The 
very  means  which  are  neceffarily  ufed  to  pre- 
ferve  it  for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
(and  which  mult,  obvioufly,  be  fuch  as 
enable  it  to  refill  the  common  procefs  of  its 
decomposition  by  putrefaction,)  moll  evi- 
dently hindering  it  from  undergoing  the  di~ 
geflive  procefs  in  the  flomach  fo  readily  and 
perfectly  as  it  would  otherwife  do. 

The  means  which  give  animal  fubflance 
the  power  of  refilling  putrefaction,  com- 
monly made  ufe  of,  are  the  impregnating  it 
with  fait,  and  the  depriving  it  of  all  moi- 
flure.  The  firlt,  probably,  aCting  as  a 
coat  or  covering  to  it,  and  as,  being  enabled, 
when  diffolved,  to  fill  up  every  interltice, 
compleatly  Iheathing  and  defending  it  from 
the  contaCt  of  the  furrounding  air,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  necelfary  to  the  procefs  of 
putrefaction,  and  the  Second  evidently  ex- 
cluding the  other  principle  which  very 
much  promotes  it. 
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If,  then,  there  be  no  other  means  of 
preferving  animal  fubftance  but  what  will 
render  it  difficult  to  digeft*,  this  inconveni- 
ence muft  be  fubmitted  to  in  very  long  voy- 
ages; and  our  next  enquiry  muft  be  whe- 
ther 

* An  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I have  often 
been  obliged  for  philofophical  information,  has  fuggefted 
to  me  the  poflibility  of  preferving  animal  fubftance,  upon 
a principle  very  different  to  any  yet  made  ufe  of ; 
namely,  by  keeping  it  fufpended  in  inflammable  air.  He 
has  made  this  experiment  at  different  times,  and  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  meat,  and  has  found  them  remain  per- 
fectly fweet  for  feveral  months,  and  even  during  the 
fummer’s  temperature. 

The  chemical  principle  on  which  this  is  effected, 
muft,  evidently,  be  the  fame  as  that  which  prevents  the 
combuftion  of  bodies  when  furrounded  with  air  which 
is  already  faturated  with  the  material  which  efeapes  dur- 
ing that  procefs.  Air  capable  of  abforbing  phlogifton 
is,  in  like  manner,  requifite  for  the  putrefactive  procefs 
of  animal  fubftance;  and,  if  the  air  in  contaCt  with  it 
be  (as  is  the  cafe  with  inflammable  air)  incapable  of 
receiving  this  principle,  the  procefs  muft,  obvioufly, 
ceafe. 

There  cap  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  both  from  theory 
and  experiment,  but  animal  fubftance  may  be  preferved 
under  thefe  circumftances,  and  I mention  it  as  certainly 
a very  ftriking  faCt;  at  the  fame  time,  on  account  of  the 
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ther  any  other  kind  of  food  taken  at  the 
fame  time  will  not  promote  its  more  ready 
folution. 

It 

great  cxpence  of  the  materials  from  which  inflammable 
air  is  produced,  from  the  trouble  attending  the  procefs  oF 
making  it,  and  from  the  great  difficulty  there  would  be 
in  providing  veffels  fufficiently  large,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fufficiently  air-tight  to  preferve  it  in,  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  it  could  be  practicable  on  fo  large  3 
fcale  as  would  be  neceffary  to  make  it  ufeful  for  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe. 

It  were,  however,  to  be  wiflied,  that  fome  further  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  were  made  at  fea,  by  which  would 
be  known  whether  any  different  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  variations  of  climates,  and  whether  inflam- 
mable air,  when  under  the  different  circumftances  of 
being  more  expanded  in  a hot  atmofphere,  and  being 
condenfed  in  colder  ones,  would  {till,  in  an  equal  degree, 
preferve  its  power  of  preventing  the  putrefaction  of  thefe 
fubftances. 

Other  experiments  might  alfo  be  made  to  preferve 
animal  fubftance  on  the  mere  principle  of  preventing  the 
accefs  of  the  external  air.  I am  told  that  an  Italian  au- 
thor mentions  his  having  preferved  meat  a long  while  by 
keeping  it  compleatly  immerfed  in  oil;  and  I think  other 
modes  of  excluding  the  air  might  be  made  ufe  of.  Tn 
climates  which  are  not  very  warm,  pieces  of  animal  flefh 
might  be  compleatly  covered  with  mutton  fuct,  or  bees 
wax,  and  even  in  the  warmelt,  they  might  be  further  co- 
vered 
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It  has  already  been  fuggefted,  that  ve- 
getables have  this  valuable  property,  but  it 
will  be  in  vain  that  they  poflefs  this  quality, 
if  it  be  confined  to  frefh  vegetables,  which 
it,  evidently,  muft  be  as  impofiible  to  procure 
in  long  voyages  as  frefh  animal  food.  Ve- 
ge-table  fubftance  is,  however,  found  under 
a greater  variety  of  forms  than  animal  fub- 
ftance ; and  under  fome  of  thofe  forms  it  ad- 
ored with  pitch  or  refin  or  fome  fuch-like  compofition ; 
and  if  any  other  fubftance  which  did  not  communicate  a 
difagreeable  tafte  were  interpofed  between  the  meat  and 
this  covering,  as  lard'or  fuet,  I fee  no  reafon  why  the 
meat  fo  kept  fhould  be  either  unpleafant  or  unwhole- 
fome. 

Among  the  captains  of  fhips  there  muft  certainly  be 
many  who  are  very  intelligent  men,  and  who  muft  be  ea- 
ftly  convinced  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  experiments ; and 
the  fea  furgeons  muft,  alfo,  be  particularlyexcited,  even  by 
the  nature  of  their  office,  to  pay  attention  to  them.  I 
would,  therefore,  ftrongly  recommend  thefe  and  fuch-like 
trials  to  be  made;  and  as  experiments,  in  appearance  even 
trifling,  fometimes  lead  to  important  difcoveries,  and  as 
thofe  which  I have  mentioned,  whilft  made  upon  a fmall 
fcale,  cannot  be  attended  with  much  trouble  or  expence, 
I fhould  hope  fome  perfons  will  at  leaft  be  induced  to  at- 
tempt them. 
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mits  of  longer  and  more  perfect  prefervation 
than  animal  fubdance.  Some  fruits,  mod: 
feeds,  and  many  roots,  are  of  this  kind;  as 
are  alfo  fome  of  the  vegetable  preparations, 
as  malt,  fugar,  treacle,  conferves,  &c.  and 
though  all  thefe,  probably,  fall  far  Ihort  of 
frefh  green  vegetables  in  their  readinefs  to 
diged,  yet  they  certainly  undergo  that  pro- 
cefs  much  more  eafily  than  hard  and  ialted 
animal  food. 

The  fuppofed  efficacy  of  fixed  air  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  the  fcurvy,  as  fuggefted 
by  Dr.  Macbride,  has  already  been  noticed; 
and  though  I am  not  difpofed  to  attribute 
the  falutarinefs  of  vegetables  to  this  princi- 
ple, yet,  I confefs,  I ffiould  prefer  the  ufe  of ' 
thofe  which  mod:  readily  give  out  fixed  air, 
this  being  a proof  that  they  mod  ealily  un- 
dergo the  fermentatory  procefs,  and  that, 
confequently,  the  change  in  them  requi- 
fite  for  digedion  in  the  domach  is  duly 
effected. 

/ ' . . *v 
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Were  fixed  air,  merely  as  fuch,  fo  ufe- 
fill  in  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy  as  has  been 
imagined,  it  might  be  obtained  from  other 
fubfiances  as  abundantly  as  from  vegetables, 
and  which  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
preferving  in  the  longefi:  voyages ; but  I be- 
lieve there  are  no  proofs  of  its  efficacy,  un- 
lefs  when  immediately  derived  from  vege- 
tables, and  even  unlefs  extricated  from  them 
in  the  flomach:  it  may,  moreover,  be  re- 
marked, that  green  vegetables  contain  lefs 
fixed  air  than  the  farinaceous  feeds,  and  fac- 
charine  juices  of  plants,  as  fugar,  &c.  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  the  former  are 
much  more  antifcorbutic  than  the  latter. 

The  reafon  why  fuch  a medicinal  virtue 
Jhasbeen  attributed  to  fixed  air  has,  however, 
probably,  been  merely  becaufe  this  princi- 
ple is  fo  abundant  in  vegetables,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  firffi  to  be  obvious  in  their  decom- 
pofition;  and  for  a fimilar  reafon,  the  various 
kinds  of  acids  have  been  confidered  as  anti- 
fcorbutic, becaufe  fome  vegetable  juices,  as 
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that  of  lemons  and  other  fruits,  have  been 
found  fo;  and  this  has  given  rife  to  the  ufe 
of  vitriol,  &c.  but  1 believe  experience  has 
fufficiently  proved  their  inefficacy  both  in 
preventing  and  curing  thedifeafe*,  and  that 
thefe  different  juices  of  fruits  have  not  been 
ufeful  as  acids,  but  fimply  as  vegetable  juices 
capable  of  undergoing  the  fermentatory 
change  in  the  ftomach. 

From  what  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjed: 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  animal  meat  which  is  hard,  dry, 
and  falted,  and  which,  confequently,  ftrongly 
reliffs  every  procefs  of  decompofition,  muff, 
as  not  affording  an  adequate  fupply  of  heat 
and  nouriffiment,  be  very  improper  to  live 
upon  for  a confiderable  length  of  time; 
and  that  all  vegetables  and  vegetable  pre- 
parations, as  more  readily  undergoing  the 
neceffary  procefs  in  the  ftomach,  and  as  be- 
ing fuppofed,  likewife,  even  to  affift  the  di- 
geftion  of  the  other  food,  muff,  at  all  times. 


* Dr.  Lina’s  Trcatife  on  the  Scurvy.  Page  157. 
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be  falutary  j and  that,  therefore,  fuch  quan- 
tities of  the  various  kinds  of  the  latter  as 
can  be  procured,  and  will  admit  of  prefer  va- 
tion,  (hould  be  provided  for  long  voyages, 
that  they  may  not  only  form  a confiderable 
part  of  the  food  which  is  daily  made  ufe  of, 
but  even,  if  poffible,  admit  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  prefent  allowance  of  falted  meat. 

The  cuftom  of  dram  drinking,  fo  preva- 
lent among  common  failors,  and  which  is 
certainly  encouraged  by  the  (hip's  allowance 
of  fpirits  as  a part  of  the  crew’s  provifion, 
is,  I am  perfuaded,  in  the  higheft  degree 
pernicious,  and,  I doubt  not,  has  a great 
(hare  in  bringing  on  the  fcurvy.  As  the 
appetite  for  food  is  evidently  lelfened,  and  the 
powers  of  digeftion  impaired  by  the  ufe  of 
lpirituouS  liquors,  they  mud  be  particularly 
injurious  under  circumdances  which  require 
a more  than  ufual  fupply  of  aliment,  and 
the  mod  vigorous  exertions  of  the  digeftive 
faculties. 
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I believe  it  is  ufual  in  the  navy,  when 
the  fmall  beer  is  exhaufted,  or  become  unfit 
for  drinking,  to  allow  a certain  quantity  of 
rum,  brandy,  or  gin,  inftead  of  it,  as  a com- 
mon beverage  ; and  as  the  fmall  beer  can  be 
brewed  only  on  fhore,  and  a warmer  climate 
or  feafon  foon  renders  it  unfit  for  ufe,  it  is 
clear  that  in  fome  voyages  the  failors  muft 
be  chiefly  fupplied  with  Ipirits  during  the 
whole  of  them.  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed 
that  this  were  otherwife : Spruce  beer, 

which  may  fo  conveniently  be  made  in 
all  climates  and  feafons,  would  certainly  be 
a much  better  fubftituffc  for  fmall  beer;  or 
if  the  peculiar  tafte  of  the  fpruce  be  fuch 
as  to  prevent  the  failors  from  relifhing  it  as 
a common  drink,  I fee  no  reafon  why  the 
fpruce  may  not  be  wholly  omitted,  and  the 
beer  be  made  with  the  treacle  only.  The 
antifcorbutic  quality  of  this  beer  appears  to 
me  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  treacle ; and  it  is  very  evident 
that  it  is  from  the  fermentation  of  this  only 
that  the  vinous  ftate  of  this  liquor  is  pro- 
O o z duced; 
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duced;  and  to  thofe  who  think  the  anti- 
fcorbutic  virtue  refides  in  the  fixed  air,  I 
may  add  that  this  principle  is  likewife  folely 
derived  from  the  treacle:  the  addition  of 
fpruce,  at  lead:  of  its  extract,  or  eflence,  as  it 
is  improperly  called,  (I  fpeak  in  the  com- 
mon language  of  chemidry)  and  which, 
probably,  is  much  the  fame  as  common 
tar,  perhaps  having  no  other  effedl  upon  it 
than  to  impart  to  it  a peculiar  flavor,  and 
poflibly  to  make  it  keep  a little  longer  than 
it  would  otherwife  do.  Were  it  boiled  with 
hops  it  would  probably  keep  as  long  as  when 
made  with  the  fpruce,  its  tade  would  cer- 
tainly  much  more  refemhle  malt  liquor,  and 
I can  fee  no  reafon  why  it  fbould  not  be  as 
falutary  as  common  fmall  beer.  Indeed, 

f • 

according  to  chemical  analyfis,  it  mud  very 
much  refemble  malt  beer;  in  both  liquors, 
the  material  inducing  that  fermentatory  pro- 
cefs  which  produces  beer,  being  the  faccha- 
rine  juice  of  a vegetable,  differing  perhaps 
only  in  the  uneflential  circumdance  of  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  the  vegetable  which  pro- 
duced 
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duced  it,  the  one  being  derived  from  the  fu- 
gar-cane,  and  the  other  from  barley. 

But  admitting  that  the  before  mentioned 
cuftom  of  the  navy  has  fo  habituated  failors 
to  the  ufe  of  fpirits  that  they  will  not  to- 
tally forego  it,  they  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  indulged  vVith  it  in  a raw  Rate:  if  they 
rnufl  have  it,  a moderate  quantity  of  it 
might  be  mixed  with  the  treacle  beer.  This 
would  certainly  be  as  palatable  and  equally 
as  wholefome  as  a liquor  recommended  by 
Dr.  Lind,  and  much  ufed  among  the  Ruf- 
fians, under  the  name  of  afhbetten* , and 
which  confifts  of  fmall  beer,  gin,  treacle, 
and  vinegar, 

_ r v - a .d)  zn  hrt"  ; :.hiom  lo  ' 

The  ufe  of  fweet  wort,  malt  meal,  malt 

rob,  See.  being  all  obvioufly  proper  on  the 
general  principles  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
need  not  be  particularly  noticed. 

* Dr.  Lind’s  Eflay  on  the  moft  effectual  Wayof  pre- 
ferving  the  Health  of  Seamen.  Page  14. 
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It  appearing,  therefore,  that  an  attention 
to  food  is  important,  as  its  objedt  is  the  keep- 
ing up  the  due  internal  generation  of  heat, 
the  next  circumftance  of  confequence  is  to 
prevent  the  too  free  efcape  of  it  externally. 

In  the  firft  fedtion  of  this  effay  it  has  been 
fhewn  that  the  chatter  of  heat  is  conftantly 
efcaping  from  all  animals,  and  that  this  is 
more  or  lefs  as  the  furrounding  medium  or 
other  fubftances  in  contadt  with  the  body  are 
quick  or  flow  condudtors  of  it. 

The  different  condudting  power  of  the 
atmofphere  depends  upon  its  degree  of  heat 
as  relative  to  that  of  animal  bodies,  and  to 
its  degree  of  moifture ; and  as  thefe  vary  ac- 
cording to  feafons  and  climates,  it  is  obvi- 
oufly  not  in  our  power  to  regulate  them. 
Happily,  however,  there  are  means  by  which 
the  undue  efcape  of  heat  from  the  body 
may  be  prevented  even  in  the  coldefl:  cli- 
mates I mean  by  external  covering. 

There 
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There  arc  many  circumftances  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  pages  which  feem  ffrongly  „ to 
prove  that  the  effeds  of  expofure  to  cold 
very  much  refemble  thofe  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  office  of  the  ftomach  being 
imperfedly  performed  (both  which,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  agreeing  in  the  env 
cumftance  of  diminifhing  the  general  heat 
of  the  lyftem),  and  which,  likewife,  ffiew 
that  when  a more  than  ufual  quantity  of 
heat  efcapes  externally,  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  internal  fupply  is  increaled;  in  the 
voyages  to  the  frigid  regions  of  the  north, 
this  effort  is  lingularly  manifeft  in  the  vora- 
cious appetites  of  the  failors;  as  appears 
from  a quotation  already  made  from  Dr. 
Lind*. 

This  happy  effort  of  nature  to  make  up 
the  lofs  of  heat  occalioned  by  extraordinary 

* Essay  on  the  mod  effectual  Means  of  preferving  the 
Health  of  Seamen.  Page  14.  And  the  Bilhop  of  Ber- 
gen’s Hikory  of  Norway.  Vol.  II.  page  271. 
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cxpofure  to  cold,  and  which,  doubtlefsly,  in 
many  inftances  prevents  the  attack  of  the 
fcurvy,  or  leffens  its  virulence,  fliould  cer- 
tainly lead  us  to  imitate  the  farlie  endeavor 
in  the  other  circumftances  which  may  in- 
duce the  difeafe;  and  when  the  nature  of 
the  food  on  which  failors  mull:  live  for  a 
conliderable  length  of  time  is  unavoidably 
fuch,  that  the  fupply  of  heat  from  it  is  ne- 
ceflarily  lefs  than  ufual,  to  prevent  the  too 
great  wafte  of  it  externally  by  a more  than 
ordinary  covering. 

In  this  view  the  article  of  cloathing  ap- 
pears peculiarly  important  in  our  endeavors 
to  guard  againft  the  fcurvy,  and  I am  per- 
fuaded  that  an  attention  to  it  will  be  found 
more  inllrumental  in  preventing  the  difeale 
than  is  commonly  imagined. 

Good  cloathing,  indeed,  fo  obvioufly 
tends  to  promote  the  comfort  and  general 
health  of  perfons  who  are  expofed  to  incle- 
mencies of  weather,  that  it  cannot  have  been 

overlooked 
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overlooked  by  thole  who  have  paid  any  at- 
[ tention  to  the  fubjedt;  and  it  has,  likewife, 
already  beert  recommended  in  the  very  light 
I now  confider  it;  I mean  as  neceffary  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  the  fcurvy  in  cola  and 
expofed  lituations.  In  Dr.  Macbride’s  Ef- 
fay  on  the  Scurvy,  published  with  his  other 
ingenious  Experimental  Effays  on  Medical 
and  Philofophical  Subjects,  he  appears  fo 
fully  convinced  that  the  difeafe  would  be 
often  prevented,  and  always  leffened  in  its 
malignity  if  the  failors  were  better  cloathed 
than  they  ufuaily  are;  that  he  urges  an  im- 
mediate attention  to  this  from  thofe  who 
fuperintend  the  naval  affairs  of  this  king- 
dom with  a degree  of  earneftnefs  and  even 

1 

enthufiafm  that  proves  his  ftrong  regard  for 
the  interefts  of  humanity,  and  reflects  the 
highefl  credit  on  his  benevolence*. 

It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  lamented,  that, 
of  the  two  means  which  appear  to  be  fo 
instrumental  in  preventing  this  difeafe,  this 

* Page  175,  176,  &c. 
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fhould  be  fo  much  negleCted;  more  efpeci-' 
ally  as  of  the  two  it  is,  perhaps,  that  only 
which  is  totally  within  our  power.  In 
fome  voyages,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be 
abfolutely  impracticable  to  have  the  food 
fuch  as  is  quite  proper,  but  there  can  poffi- 
bly,  in  no  fituation,  be  any  impediment  to 
the  ufe  of  cloathing,  nor  any  difficulty  in 
adapting  the  proper  kind  to  the  neceffity 
there  may  be  for  it.  Every  one  knows, 
and  mud  in  this  climate  have  experienced 
the  great  power  which  all  woollen  materials 
of  a rare  and  loofe  texture,  as  flannels,  &c. 
have  in  prfeferving  the  warmth  of  the  body : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  in 
the  coldefl  feafons  and  fituations,  a requifite 
qudntity  of  fuch  covering  will  retain  fo 
much  heat  in  the  body  as  to  render  it  infen- 
fible  to  the  furrounding  medium.  Even 
when  the  excitation  of  heat  is  unaffided  by 
motion  and  exercife,  as  in  the  perfeCt  dill- 
nefs  of  deep,  if  the  body  be  but  properly 
covered,  no  one  experiences  cold  in  the  fe- 
vered; weather. 
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It  can  fcarce  be  necefifary  to  add,  that,  on 
the  fame  principle  of  preventing  the  undue 
efcape  of  heat,  moift  cloaths,  damp  beds, 
&c.  mull  be  particularly  avoided;  and  thtit 
the  ufe  of  fires  in  moifi:  weather,  in  all  parts 
of  fhips  which  can  admit  of  them,  mull  be 
equally  proper. 

The  other  articles  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  demanding  attention  in  our  en- 
deavors to  prevent  the  fcurvy,  are  exercife, 
pure  air,  and  cleanlinels.  Though  the  ef- 
fects of  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  only  ge- 
nerally conducive  to  health,  and  not  as  im- 
mediately reflecting  the  prefent  difeale;  yet 
as  previous  indifpofition  even  from  com- 
plaints which  bear  no  relation  to  the  fcurvy, 
renders  patients  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  it,  and  very  much  aggravates  the  difeale 
, when  exilting,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
.the  propriety  of  a ftridt  attention  to  thele 
feveral  circumftances  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance. 
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The  methods  neceffary  for  thefe  purpofes 
are  fo  obvious,  and  have  been  fo  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  different  medical  writers,  and 
particularly  by  Dr.  Lind,  that  it  cannot  in 
this  place  be  neceflary  to  relate  them,  the 
mere  recommendation  of  them  as  evidently 
proper,  from  the  foregoing  reafons,  being,  I 
truft,  fully  fufficient  for  my  purpofe. 


i- 
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Obefity. 

IF  a fuperabundance  of  fat  were  in  no  in- 
ftance  injurious  to  health,  and,  therefore, 
never  merited  the  name  of  a difeafe,  the  in- 
conveniences derived  from  it  are,  yet,  fuch 
as  to  make  the  removal  of  it  a very  defirable 
circumftance,  and  it  has,  therefore,  not  un- 
frequently,  been  the  fubjedt  of  medical  at- 
tention. 

There  is  a certain  age  at  which  the 
body  is  peculiarly  difpofed  to  acquire  bulk 
by  an  increafe  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  and 
this  is  ufually  foon  after  the  adult  growth 
is  obtained;  which  difpofition  commonly 
continues  untill  the  fubjedt  palfes  ma- 
ture age,  beyond  which  period,  and  dur- 
ing 
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ing  old  age,  there  is  obferved  a great  diminu- 
tion of  this  fubftance,  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  interfaces  of  the  mufcles  being 

no  longer  filled  up,  and  the  external  integu- 

\ 

meats  diftended,  the  plumpnefs  of  the  fkin 
peculiar  to  youth  and  manhood  ceafes,  the 
figure  of  the  mufcles  becomes  more  ap- 
parent, and  deep  lines  and  wrinkles  are  pro- 
duced, 

But  this  gradual  increafe  and  diminution 
of  the  adipofe  fubftance  depends,  probably, 
upon  fome  general  law  which  affedts  animal 
growth  and 
tains  univerfally  to  a certain  degree,  it  can- 
not be  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  enquiry; 
that  which  is  meant  being,  obvioufly,  a de- 
viation from  fuch  a general  law,  and  the  de- 
gree of  fat  being  in  this  cafe  preternatural. 

There  is,  however,  certainly,  a very 
great  difference  to  be  obferved  in  perfons  re- 
fpedting  the  quantity  of  their  fat,  though 
their  general  mode  of  living,  and  the  nature  of 

their 
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their  employments  be  much  alike ; and  which 
would  feem  to  prove  that  there  is  a much 
greater  natural  and  conftitutional  difpofition 
in  fome  perfons  to  grow  fat  than  in  others, 
or,  perhaps,  that  the  circumftances  which 
are  conducive  to  this  effect  are  not  fufficiently 
underftood. 

It  was  oblerved  in  the  firft  feCtion  of  this 
eifay,  that  an  excefs  of  food,  inactivity  of 
the  body,  and  living  much  in  a warm  atmo- 
fphere  difpofed  to  fatnefs,  and  I need  not  add 
that  I confidered  the  latter  as  not  a little 
conducive  to  it. 

The  means  which  have  been  hitherto 
ufed  with  a view  to  the  removal  of  obefity, 
are  exercife,  abftinence,  and  an  increafe  of 
the  common  evacuations,  by  purging  and 
fweating,  and  particularly  the  latter  when  a 
fudden  reduction  has  been  aimed  at. 

The  tendency  of  all  thefe  to  produce  this 
cffcCt  mufl  be  obvious,  and  the  moderate 

ufe 
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ufe  of  the  two  hrft,  namely,  abftinence  and 
exercife,  can,  in  no  inftance,  be  injurious, 
but  the  latter,  as  being  evidently  contrary  to 
nature,  mud:,  if  long  perfevered  in,  be  at- 
tended with  hazard.  It  would  be,  there- 
fore, of  no  fmall  importance  in  our  endea- 
vors to  prevent  extraordinary  accumulations 
of  fat,  or  to  reduce  fuperabundances,  to  be 
able  to  fucceed  by  the  ufe  of  thofe  means 
only  which  are  perfectly  fafe. 

A quantity  of  nutriment,  (whatever 
be  its  peculiar  nature)  admitted  into  the  fy- 
ftem,  more  than  is  fufficient  for  animal  fup- 
port,  mud:,  in  all  cafes,  be  conddered  as  the 
principal  caufe  of  preternatural  fatnefs ; and 
this  may  be  produced  either  by  intemperance 
refpedting  the  quantity  of  food  eaten,  by  a 
more  than  ufual  difpofition  in  the  organs  of 
digeftion  to  convert  the  food  into  nutriment, 
or  by  circumftances  which  render  the  wafte 
of  nutriment  unequal  to  the  fupply.  Where 
the  firlf  is  the  cafe,  temperance  alone,  as 
regulating  the  quantity  eaten,  is  plainly  indi- 
cated. 
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cated,  and  perhaps  will  be  alone  Sufficient; 
but  where  a requisite  degree  of  abstinence 
will  not  be  fubmitted  to,  or  where  the  fame 
difpolition  to  become  fat  fubliSts,  though  the 
quantity  of  food  admitted  be  but  moderate, 
the  fuperabundant  nutriment  mull  be  car- 
ried off  by  fome  outlet. 

The  many  fadts  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  pages, 
in  which  the  wafte  of  nutriment  feems  to  be 
produced  by  expofure  to  cold,  and  in  which 
the  retention  of  heat,  in  like  manner,  ap- 
pears to  produce  a retention  of  nutriment, 
I think  are  fully  Sufficient  to  make  us  fup- 
pofe  that  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  by  afford- 
ing an  efcape  to  the  matter  of  heat,  may  be- 
come no  inconsiderable  agent  in  the  preven- 
tion of  fat;  and  that,  therefore,  frequentex- 
pofure  to  cold  air,  thin  cloathing,  and  the 
cold  bath  habitually  made  ufe  of,  would 
contribute  more  to  the  removal  of  this  com- 
plaint than  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 
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Exercise  alfo,  as  more  particularly  tending 
to  fet  at  liberty  the  heat  in  the  different  parts 
of  the.  body,  and  to  allow  of  its  more  ready 
determination  to  the  furface,  muff,  if  the 
furface  be  Efficiently  expofed,  greatly  affift 
the  efcape  of  the  matter  of  heat. 

Examples  of  thefe  circumftances,  as 
tending  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  fat, 
have  already  been  cited  in  the  inftances  of 
liufbandmen,  whofe  daily  employments  are 
laborious,  who  ufually  work  in  the  open  air, 
and  who  are  for  the  moft  part  thinly  clad: 
and  I think  the  fame  may  be  ftill  more 
ftrongly  exemplified  in  the  cafe  of  animals. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  how  hap- 
pily (as  refpedting  the  retention  or  removal 
of  heat  from  the  body)  nature  has  adapted 
the  cloathing  of  different  animals  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  fituations ; thofe  which  live  in  warm 
climates  having  fmooth  fkins  with  fhort 
hair,  and  which,  therefore,  fufficiently  favor 
the  efcape  of  heat  from  them,  whilfi:  thofe 

which 
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which  live  in  cold  countries  have  long, 
rough,  and  fhaggy  coats,  or  are  cloathed 
with  wool  or  furs,  which  obvioufly  tend  to 
prevent  that  lofs  of  heat  which  would  other- 
wife  in  their  fituations  be  exceffive: 

In  fome  animals  much  fat,  as  adding  to 
their  weight  and  bulk,  would  be  particu- 
larly inconvenient,  and  interfere  with  the 
obvious  purpofes  for  which  their  lpecies 
were  intended;  and  in  thele  nature  feems  to 
have  guarded  againft  fuch  a fuperabundance 
principally  by  this  very  circumftance ; their 
thin  cloa  thing  allowing  the  ready  efcape 
of  heat  from  them.  The  greyhound  may 
be  inftanced  as  a ftriking  proof  of  this  re- 
mark; being  intended  for  fwift  running, 
much  fat  would  certainly  be  inconvenient  to 
it;  and  the  great  exercife  thefe  dogs  ufe,  con- 
fhantly  fetting  at  liberty  the  heat  within 
their  bodies,  and  their  thin  coverings  admit- 
ting its  ready  efcape  from  the  furface,  feem 
to  prevent  its  being  accumulated  and  depo- 
fited  in  the  cellular  fubftance. 

Q^q  2 If, 
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If,  then,  with  thefe  different  coverings 
which  different  animals  have,  they  fhould  be 
made  to  change  their  lituations;  if  thofe 
with  coats  which  are  calculated  to  reftrain 
the  efcape  of  heat  were  to  be  removed  to  a 
warmer  climate,  and  thofe  with  coverings 
which  admit  of  its  free  efcape  fhould  go  to 
a colder  country,  it  fhould  be  expedted,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  conjecture,  that 
the  former  would  become  fat,  and  that  the 
latter  would  fhrink:  and  I believe  a little 
obfervation  will  prove  this  to  be  really  the 
cafe.  England,  though  a temperate  cli- 
mate, is,  when  compared  with  others,  both 
a warm  and  a cold  one  j to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  obvioufly  a 
warm  country,  and  to  thofe  who  have  al- 
ways lived  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  it,  it  is 
equally  a cold  one.  The  rough-coated  dogs 
of  the  north,  namely,  the  Newfoundland, 
Siberian,  Pomeranian,  and  the  other  fmaller 
dogs  called  fhock  dogs,  are  remarkable  for 
foon  becoming  fat  here,  and  more  efpecially 
the  latter,  as  trom  their  fmaller  lize  they  are 
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more  domesticated : on  the  other  hand,  the 
Italian  greyhound,  and  the  Turkish  dogs, 
which  have  coats  remarkably  Short,  appear 
to  be  constantly  cold,  even  in  our  rooms,  and 
in  the  fummer  time,  and  I need  not  add  that 
they  are  fmgularly  thin  and  bare. 

These  obfervations  are,  however,  evi- 
dently confined  to  mere  individuals  of  ani- 
mals ; as  if  a Species  be  long  continued  and 
propagated  in  a climate  colder  or  warmer 
than  that  in  which  they  were  aboriginal,, 
they  experience  in  time  that  change  of 
cloathing  which  their  change  of  fituation 
makes  fo  requifite. 

0 

In  Buffon’s  admirable  natural  hiStory  of 
this  animal,  this  circumstance  is  repeatedly 
noticed.  The  IriSb  greyhound,  which  he 
confidcrs  as  the  origin  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  when  in  its  wild  State  in  the 
northern  and  mountainous  parts  of  that 
illand,  had  a very  long,  Shaggy  and  rough 
coat;  the  fame  animal  tranfported  to  the 

fouthern 
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fouthern  parts  of  Britain,  naturalized  to  a 
warmer  climate,  and  more  domeftieated, 
produced  the  Englifh  greyhound  with  a 
Ihort  coat;  and  in  the  warmer  country  of 
Italy,  the  Hill  more  delicately  cloathed  ani- 
mal of  the  fame  name.  Even  the  eaftern 
dogs,  which  are  totally  without  covering, 
and  the  long  coated  Iceland  dogs,  are  fup- 
pofed  by  the  fame  author  to  conftitute  one 
and  the  fame  fpecies;  the  prefent  great  dif- 
ference between  them  having  been  produced 
by  the  latter  having  cad;  their  hair  when  re- 
moved to  the  warm  regions  of  Guinea  and 
India;  as  dogs  of  all  kinds  do  when  in  very 
warm  climates*. 

If,  then,  thefe  fadts  refpecting  animals  be 
conlidered  as  bearing  any  analogy  to  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  ap- 
ply them  on  the  prefent  occadon,  as  they  very 
much  favor  the  foregoing  general  conjecture 
that  a retention  of  the  matter  of  heat  is  a 

* Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory,  Englifh  Tranflation. 
Vol.IV.  page  22.. 
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principal  caufe  of  animal  fat,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  allowing  the 
free  efcape  of  heat  from  the  furface  on  the 
principle  of  preventing  and  reducing  redun- 
dances of  that  fubftance,  and  more  efpeci- 
allv  as  this  would  feem  to  be  putting  in 
practice  what  nature  herfelf  does  on  fimilar 
occafions. 

As  exercife,  and  a free  expofure  of  the 
body  to  cool  air,  can  in  very  few  circum- 
ftances  be  either  impracticable  or  improper, 
and  as  their  tendency  has  ever  been  found 
conducive  to  general  health,  they  certainly, 
if  capable  of  producing  the  effects  we  have 
fuppofed,  muft  be  much  preferable  to  eva- 
cuations by  purging  and  fweating.  It  muft, 
however,  be  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that 
their  effects,  if  equally  certain,  muft,  obvi- 
oufly,  be  more  gradual  and  flow  than  the 
other  evacuations,  and  that  they  muft,  there- 
fore, not  only  be  perfevered  in  much  longer, 
but  even  with  thofe  who  are  very  prone  to 

become 
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become  fat,  that  they  ihould  become  ha- 
bitual. 

There  are  fome  employments  among 
men,  which,  (as  in  the  cafe  of  the  animals 
before  remarked)  render  an  increafe  of  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  perfons  engaged  in 
them  particularly  inconvenient;  that  of  rid- 
ing jockies  is  mofl  evidently  fo;  and  yet,  if 
the  preceding  theory  of  the  generation  of 
fat  fhould  prove  true,  the  means  which  are 
commonly  ufed  by  thefe  people  to  prevent 
their  becoming  fat  mult  be  badly  calculated 
to  promote  the  purpofe  intended,  and  at  the 
fame  time  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  their 
health. 

It  is  ufual  with  the  jockies  at  Newmar- 
ket, for  fome  time  previous  to  riding,  if  they 
^re  over- weighted,  to  wear  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  cloaths,  and  fome  of  them  who 
find  themfelves  growing  fat,  conftantly  wear 
fix  or  eight  flannel  waiftcoats,  obvioufly  with 

die 
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the  intention  of  inducing  a continued  ftate 
of  perlpiration ; and  if  this  be  not  produced 
by  this  additional  apparel,  they  expofe  them- 
felves  at  the  fame  time  to  violent  exercife  to 
bring  it  .on,  and  make  ufe  of  all  other  means 
in  their  power  to  excite  it. 

• 1 . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  if  a conli- 
defable  perfpiration  be  produced,  and  for  a 
long  while  kept  up  by  thefe  means,  it  muft 
occafion  a wafre  of  the  animal  fubftance, 
and  the  perfons  muft  fhrink ; but  this  muft, 
evidently  be  an  unhealthy  practice,  as  a ftate 
of  extraordinary  fweating  is,  undoubtedly, 
a ftate  of  difeafe,  and  muft  conftderably  im-; 
pair  the  natural  ftrength;  and  the  pale  and 
ficklv  countenances  of  the  perfons  who  are 
the  fubjedls  of  thefe  experiments,  fufficiently 
indicate  the  injured  ftate  of  the  fyftem. 

As  without  a great  degree  of  perfpiration, 
it  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  the  above 
practice  of  warm  cloathing  tends  rather  to 
promote  an  increafe  of  fat  than  to  prevent 
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it,  and  as  with  it,  though  the  intention  of* 
reducing  the  fat  fhould  be  obtained,  the 
practice  mud  be  injurious  to  health,  I think 
the  oppofite  method  of  a free  expofure  to 
cold,  would  be  well  worth  trying.  The 
fituations  of  thefe  perfons  render  them,  in-' 
deed,  very  proper  fubjefts  for  fuch  an  ex- 
periment ; and  as,  if  it  anfweredthe  purpofe, 
the  practice  would  be  fo  much  more  healthy 
than  that  at  prefent  made  ufe  of,  I cannot 
help  ftrongly  recommending  it  to  them: 
and,  with  this  view,  I would  advife  the 
condant  ufe  of  the  thinned:  apparel,  the  be- 
ing very  much  in  the  open  air,  even  in  the 

coldeft  feafons,  the  occafional  ufe  of  the 

/ 

bath,  and,  except  in  very  fevere  weather,  to 
remain  in  the  water  rather  longer  than  is 
ufual.  I need  fcarce  add,  that  habitual 
temperance  and  condant  exercife  mud  dill 
be  requifite. 

I know  of  no  okjetdion  that  can  be  of- 
fered to  fuch  a practice  as  this,  except  that 
the  expofure  to  cold  to  the  extent  which 

would 
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r/ould  probably  be  requilite  for  the  above 
purpofe,  may  appear  uncomfortable  in  fome 
leafons  of  the  year;  but  even  this  would  be 
very  little  fo  in  reality,  as  fetting  afide  the 
fudden  expofures  of  parts  before  kept  very 
warm,  the  internal  heat  probably  arrives  at 
the  furface  fo  proportionately  to  its  external 
efcape,  that  thofe  who  habituate  themfelves 
to  much  cold  feel  as  little  of  it  as  thofe  who 
carefully  guard  againft  it;  the  face  has  al- 
ready been  inftanced,  in  confirmation  of  this 
remark,  as  not  experiencing,  though  always 
uncovered,  a greater  fenfe  of  cold  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

After  all,  I am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  a very  difficult 
matter  to  prove,  by  actual  experiment,  that 
the  free  efcape  of  heat  does  really  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  the  adipofe  fubftance, 
or  that  it  is  capable  of  reducing  fuperabun- 
dances  already  formed:  as  to  do  it  with  fuf- 
ficient  accuracy  would  require  a long  perfe- 
verance  in  trials  not  lefs  irkfome  than  thofe 
R r 2 related 
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related  by  Sandtoriusj  and  I (hoitld  imagine 
that  there  are  few  perfons,  who,  like  Sane- 
torius,  could  fo  patiently  fubmit  to  them. 
But,  as  from  the  general  confideration  of 
the  foregoing  facts,  the  practice  which  I 
have  recommended  in  cafes  of  obehty  ap- 
pears at  leaft  to  be,  in  fome  degree,  likely  to 
produce  the  effedts  I have  fuppofed,  and,  (to 
repeat  a remark  already  made  more  than 
once)  as  the  general  tendency  of  it,  inde- 
pendent of  the  immediate  objedt  for  which 
I have  recommended  it,  muft  be  falutaiy,  I 
think  I may,  with  propriety,  advife  an  at- 
tention to  it  by  medical  pradtitioners. 
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CONCLUSION. 

• • 

* 

HAT  the  matter  of  heat,  when  more 


than  ordinarily  accumulated  on  the 
furface,  has  a great  fhare  in  producing  many 
cutaneous  difeafes,  is,  Ttruft,  rendered  very 
probable  by  the  foregoing  obfervations,  and 
is,  perhaps,  abfolutely  proved  in  the  in- 
ftances  which  have  been  related  of  the  good 
effedts . of  thofe  topical  applications  which 
tend,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  carry  it  off  more 
quickly  than  can  be  effected  under  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  the  fkin. 
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There  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt,  like- 
wife,  of  its  agency  in  producing  fome  other 
difeafes,  and,  as  its  operation  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  fo  powerful  and  fo  extenfive,  it 
lurely  deferves  much  greater  attention  from 
thofe  who  pradtice  the  art  of  medicine  than 
feems  hitherto  to  have  been  paid  to  it. 

It  may,  however,  appear  fome  what  extra- 
ordinary that  cutaneous  eruptions,  exhibit- 
ing fuch  various  appearances  as  thole  which 
have  been  defcribed,  fhould  all  be  produced 
by  the  fame  general  caufe;  as  were  the  Am- 
ple accumulation  of  heat  the  foie  caufe  qf 
them,  one  would  expedl  the  effedt  of  it,  in 
all  of  them,  to  be  nearly  alike. 

I can  eafily  conceive  that  a very  different 
apparent  effedt  maybe  produced  from  heat,  by 
a difference  in  the  immediate  application  of 
it,  by  its  being  gradually  excited  on  a part, 
or  being  more  fuddenly  raifed,  as  alfo  by  the 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  its  application : 


more 
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more  efpecially  as  fuch  differences  may  be 

obferved  even  in  injuries  from  external  fire; 
the  effedt  of  a burning  lubftance  applied  to 
the  body  in  a folid  or  in  a liquid  form  is  fo 
different  in  its  appearance,  as  to  have  the 
refpedlive  injuries  occafioned  by  them  diftin- 
guifhed  by  different  names,  as  fcalds  and 
burns;  the  firft  moft  ufually  producing  ve- 
lications  on  the  part,  and  the  latter  com- 
monly occafioning  efchars. 

t-  ’ 3 v iiiij  : IjSOOut 

I have  yet  no  doubt  but  the  difference 
obferved  in  thofe  eruptions  arifes  in  fome 
meafure  from  caufes  which  exift  prior  to, 
and  are  independent  of  the  accumulation  of 
heat,  the  latter  itfelf  being  even  an  effedb  of 
the  various  primary  caufes  of  the  difeafe. 
In  fome,  probably,  the  heat  is  immediately 
excited  0:1  the  part  by  the  depdfit  of  fome 
acrid  virus  in  the  fkin  itfelf;  in  Others,  per- 
haps, an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  is  gene- 
rated within  by  the  admiffion  of  fome  fpe-. 
cific  morbid  principle  into  the  fyffem,  and  the 
heat  accumulates  on  the  furfaice  merely  by 

fuch 
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fuch  a quantity  arriving  there  in  its  -common 
tendency  to  pafs  off  by  the  fkin,  as  cannot 
be  carried  off  fufficiently  faff  under  the 
ufual  circumffances  of  the  patient;  and  in 

i 

fome  it  has  already  been  obferved  to  be  ow- 
ing to  an  artificial  retention  and  accumula- 
tion of  it,  from  the  mifmanagernent  of  fome 
difeafes,  as  in  the  ufe  of  the  hot  regimen  in 
fevers,  and  the  improper  methods  of  endea- 
voring to  excite  extraordinary  fweating.  But 
though  thefe  different  circumffances  may  ac- 
count for  the  different  appearances  of  theie 
eruptions,  yet  the  principal  injury  fuftained 
by  the.  fkin  is  ftill  the  immediate  effedt  of 
heat,  and  the  moft  obvious  fource  of  relief 
muff  be  derived  from  a diminution  of  this 
material.. 

-ybti.  .1  i;  r ; y.  ; 

At  the  fame  time,  though  I'  am  ffrongly 
perfuaded  of  the  importance  of  an  attention 
to  this  circumffance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
before  mentioned  difeafes,  yet  experience 
alone  muff  eftablifh  the  general  propriety  of 
the  mode  which  I have  recommended,  and 
f future 
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future  obfervations,  founded  upon  repeated 
experiments,  muff  fuggeft  peculiar  variations 
in  the  different  affedtions  to  which  the  ge- 
neral dodtrine  appears  to  be  applicable. 

The  preceding  remarks  being  folely  con- 
fined to  the  topical  treatment  of  cutaneous 
difeafes,  I with  it  to  be  further  underftood 
that  they  are  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
any  other  method  which  may  be  indicated 

i 

by  concomitant  fymptoms,  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  that  the  local  applications  which  I have 
recommended  Should  not  fuperfede  the  ufe' 
of  internal  and  alterative  medicines  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  the  primary  caufe  is,  obvioufly, 
a morbid  difpolition  of  the  habit. 

It  may  not,  in  this  place,  be  improper, 
as  being  nearly  connedted  with  the  treat- 
ment of  feveral  of  the  preceding  cutaneous 
affedtions,  more  particularly  to  confider  a 
circumftance  which  has  one  or  twice  before 
been  flightly  adverted  to ; I mean  the  expo- 
sure of  wounds  to  the  external  air. 

S f 
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The  deftrudtion  of  the  teguments  and 
contiguous  parts  by  ulceration  and  digeftion 
may  certainly  be  considered  as  a kind  of  de- 
compofition  of  fuch  parts,  during  which 
fomething  is  fet  at  liberty  which  is  abforbed 
by  the  atmofpheric  air:  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  according  to  the  prefent  principles  of 
chemiftry,  but  this  is  phlogifton,  and  that 
the  affinity  which  the  furrounding  air  has  to 
this  material  difpofes  it  to  take  up  the  phlo- 
gifton in  this  inftance,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  it  receives  it  from  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
during  refpiration,  and  from  other  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances  during  putrefac- 
tion, 

- i 

The  free  accefs  of  the  external  air,  muft, 
therefore,  obvioufty  tend,  on  common  che- 
mical principles,  to  promote  this  decompo- 
sition ^ and  that  it  is  fo  in  fadt  is  evident 
from  feveral  pofttive  and  many  negative  proofs . 

The  bad  eftedts  of  admitting  air  into  ca- 
vities has  long  been  obferved  by  furgeons; 

thus 
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thus  the  making  openings  into  joints,  and 
large  incifions  into  tumors  of  the  ganglion 
kind,  the  hydrocele,  &c.  is  well  known  of- 
ten to  bring  on  very  formidable  fymptoms; 
and  in  fcrophulous  abfceffes  the  free  accefs 
of  air  fometimes  produces  the  moft  dreadful 
ravages,  the  part,  from  its  peculiarly  morbid 
date,  being  more  than  ufually  unable  to  re- 
fill; the  dedruCtive  quality  of  the  air. 

In  fuppurations  of  the  female  bread;  after 
lying  in,  it  was  a long  time  the' practice  to 
make  large  openings  into  the  part,  and  to 
dilate  every  finus  which  could  be  difcovered 
by  the  probe;  but  the  cures  under  fuch 
treatment  were  frequently  protracted  to  a 
molt  intolerable  length  of  time;  the  bread;, 
during  the  whole  of  it,  differing  a great 
wafte  of  fubdance;  and  it  has  fince  been 

l 

found  by  experience  that,  when  differed  to 
break  naturally,  or  when  opened  by  mere 
punCture,  fo  that  the  air  is  kept  out,  the 
cure  is  accomplidied  much  fooncr,  more 
fafily,  and  with  much  lefs  injury  to  the  part. 

S f 2 ’W  hen 
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When  a wound  of  a tolerably  regular 
figure  is  made  with  a fharp  inftrument,  and 
the  fides  of  it  are  brought  at  once  into  im- 
mediate contact,  fo  that  the  external  air  has 
no  accefs  to  it,  it  will  heal  very  expediti- 
oufly,  and  without  the  ufual  and  painful 
progreffive  circumftances  of  inflammation, 
digeftion,  &c.  and  wounds  cured  in  this  way 
are  faid  to  be  healed  by  the  firft  intention. 

Every  furgeon  muft  have  had  repeated  ex- 

/ 

perience  of  large  wounds  healing  on  this 
principle  j and  the  operation  for  the  hare- 
lip, and  the  late  much  improved  method  of 
dreffing  flumps  after  amputation,  as  fug- 
gefted  by  Mr.  Alanfon,  are  the  mold  deci- 
five  proofs  of  it.  I may  alfo  add,  as  a limi- 
lar  fad,  (feveral  inftances  of  which  have 
lately  come  to  my  knowledge)  that  the 
wound  made  in  the  operation  for  the  bu- 
bonocele, if  kept  properly  covered,  will,  in 
the  fame  manner,  heal  by  the  firft  intention. 

In  wounds  of  the  fcalp  and  forehead,  the 
difference  obferved  between  thofe  which  are 

expofed. 
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expofecl,  and  thofe  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded, is  particularly  worth  noticing  in  this 
place.  If  a piece  of  lint,  or  common  adhe- 
live  plafter  be  immediately  applied  to  fuch 
wounds,  even  of  a confiderable  extent,  and 
be  not  removed  for  feveral  days,  they  will 
unite  in  a fhort  time  without  difcharge,  and 
with  a fmall  proportionate  cicatrix ; but  if 
expofed  much  at  fir  ft,  and  frequently  opened 
afterwards,  a very  confiderable  fuppuration 
ufually  comes  on,  a great  lofs  of  fubftance 
takes  place,  they  are  very  flow  in  healing* 
and  a large  fear  is  the  confequence*. 

i 

This  circumftance  has  likewife  been 
found  fo  true  in  the  inftance  of  wounds  in 

compound 

* The  female  breaft,  thofe  glands  which  are  the 
ufual  feats  of  ferophulous  affections,  and  the  fcalp,  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  os  frontis,  feem 
to  be  more  affeCted  by  the  contact  of  the  air  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the 
two  former  being  of  a loofer  texture,  and  lefs  compact 
than  mufcular  fubftance,  they  more  flight! y retain  that 
principle  for  which  the  air  has  fo  ftrong  an  affinity,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  more  eafily  undergo  dccompofition  ? 

Theft 
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compound  fraftures,  that,  I believe,  it  is  at 
prefent  an  univerfal  pradtice  with  furgeons 
to  open  them  very  feldom  after  the  firft 
dreffing. 

i 

Even  wounds,  in  which  there  has  been 
fuch  a lofs  of  lubftance  fuftained,  and  the 

i 

Thefe  parts  being  alfo  more  hollow  and  cavernous  than 
other  parts,  the  air  is  enabled  to  penetrate  further  into 
them,  it  touches  at  more  points,  and  is  longer  retained 
by  them. 

In  wounds  of  the  fcalp,  likewife,  though  the  part  is 
mufcular,  yet  I am  of  opinion  that  a caufe  fimilar  to  the 
• foregoing  produces  this  effedt.  This  part  being  com- 
pofed  of  mufcles  which  are  thin  and  delicate,  and  being 
intended  to  move  quickly,  frequently,  and  in  various  di- 
redtions,  on  the  bony  cranium  underneath,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  the  membrana  adipofa  is  interpofed  between 
them  and  the  cranium  j the  texture  of  which,  being  loofe 
and  cellular,  admits  the  air  more  readily,  and  is  more  ea- 
fily  affedted  by  it;  and,  agreeably  to  this  conjedture,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  in  thefe  cafes,  the  mifchief  occa- 
fioned  by  the  accefs  of  the  air  extends,  often,  a conlider- 
able  way  under  the  fcalp,  and  much  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  original  injury.  All  which  fhould  certainly  lead  us 
to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  exclufion  of  the  air  in 
wounds  of  thofe  parts. 

figure 
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figure  is  fo  irregular  that  the  edges  cannot  be 
brought  into  contadl,  if  left  to  nature,  will 
often  heal  on  the  lame  principle:  The  blood, 
which  on  fuch  occafions  covers  the  wound, 
if  not  wiped  away,  foon  coagulates  and  dries 
upon  its  furface,  and  fuch  a cruft  is  formed 
thereby  as  totally  excludes  the  external  air; 
and  it  is,  T am  perfuaded,  for  this  reafon  that 
very  large  wounds  on  animals  fo  frequently 
heal  without  any  application  from  art. 

t 

1 ~ - • 

Court  plafter,  and  gold  beater’s  Ikin, 
have  the  reputation  of  healing  frelh  wounds ; 
and  it  may  very  eafily  be  conceived  that  they 
Ihould  do  it,  on  the  lame  principle  of  keep- 
ing out  the  air. 

The  difadvantage  of  drefiing  wounds  too 
frequently  has  been  remarked  by  furgeons 
many  years  ago,  but  this  was  fuppofed  to 
arife  as  much  from  the  mere  wiping  away 
the  pus  on  the  furface,  which  was  laid  to  be 
a natural  balfam,  and  to  poflefs  a healing 

quality. 
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quality,  as  from  there  being  fomething  noxi- 
ous in  the  air  *. 

I remember,  a few  years  ago,  that  much 
advantage  was  expedted  from  the  ufe  of 
long  continued  prelfure  on  wounds,  fome 
instances  having,  at  that  time,  occurred,  of 
foul  ulcers,  which  had  refilled  the  common 
applications,  having  healed  by  fuch  treat- 
ment: But  even  in  thefe  I have  no  doubt 
but  the  exclulion  of  the  external  air  alone 
effedted  the  cures;  and  I cannot  help  con- 
jecturing, therefore,  that  had  this  been  ge- 
nerally fo  underllood  at  that  time,  the  prac- 
tice would  have  continued;  but  from  an 
idea  that  the  prelfure  alone  was  beneficial, 
it  was  carried  to  an  improper  degree,  fuch 
thick  comprelfes,  made  more  heavy  by  the 
addition  of  lead,  and  tightly  bound  down 
by  rollers,  being  made  ufe  of,  as  were  very 
foon  found  injurious,  and  put  a Hop  to  a 

Bellofte’s  Hofpital  Surgeon.  Chapters  X.  and  XI. 
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practice  which,  more  moderately  applied, 
would,  probably,  have  continued  ufeful. 


The  impreffions  left  on  the  face  by  the 
variolous  puftules,  and  which  are  evidently 
deeper  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  fkin, 
are,  probably,  owing  to  the  fame  circum- 
ftance.  The  face  being  more  expofed  than 
the  reft  of  the  body,  the  air  has  certainly 
freer  accefs  to  it ; and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
eafily  fuppofed  that  the  decompofition  of  the 
part,  firft  began  by  the  heat  accumulated  on 
it,  will  there  be  more  extenlive  than  elfe- 
where*. 

From  the'various  inllances  enumerated, 
there  can  remain  no  doubt  but  the  external 

air, 

• 

* An  attention  to  this  circumftance  might,  poflibly, 
prevent  or  leflen  the  fears,  which,  in  this  difeafe,  fome- 
times,  fo  greatly  deform  the  face,  efpecially  if  means 
could  be  ufed  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  air  without 
increafmg  the  heat  of  the  part.  Gold  beater’s  (kin,  or 
fome  fuch  thin  membranous  fubftance,  feems  to  be  the 
mod  calculated  for  this  purpofe;  were  the  face  perfectly 
covered  with  this,  the  air  would  certainly  be  fufficiently 

T t excluded 
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air,  if  freely  and  frequently  admitted  to 
wounds,  will  very  much  retard  their  heal- 
ing, and  in  cafes  in  which  there  is  a morbid  • 
difpofition  of  the  parts,  and  a tendency  to  a 
decompofition  has  taken  place,  that  it  will 
promote  their  further  deftrudtion. 


It  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  attend  to  this  circumftance 
in  the  application  of  the  preceding'docftrine; 
for  I am  well  aware  that  cafes  may  happen 
in  which,  from  an  inattention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance, fuch  an  injury  may  be  produced 
by  the  air  coming  into,  too  frequent  contadl 
% 

excluded  from  it,  and  if  kept  conftantly  moift  by 
milk  and  water,  or  any  mild  lotion,  the  inconvenience 
from  its  becoming  ftiff,  and  the  injury  from  its  heat- 
ing the  part,  would  be  prevented.  Greafy  liniments, 
and  even  plafters  thinly  fpread,  would  feem,  alfo,  to  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe;  but  I fhould  object,  to  all  applications 
of  this  kind,  from  a perfuafion  that  they  have  a tendency 
to  increafe  the  heat  of  the  part. 

I offer  the  whole,  however,  merely  as  a pra&ical 
hint,  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  general  principle  is 
right,  perhaps  other  perfons  may  fuggeft  more  convenient 
and  more  proper  methods  of  applying  it. 


with 
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with  the  part,  as  more  than  to  counterba- 
lance the  advantage  derived  from  that  efcape 
of  heat  which  may  lfill  be  effected  by  expo- 
fure ; and  that,  therefore,  from  not  duly 
conlidering  this  principle,  the  failure  of  the 
cafe  may  be  unjulfly  attributed  to  the  cold 
produced  by  this  new  mode  of  treatment ; 
and  more  efpecially  as  the  apprehenfion  of 
danger  from  cold  is  a very  popular  fear. 

The  cafes  in. which  this  may  happen,  it 
is  obvious,  however,  can  only  be  thofe  in 
which  the  ikin  has  been  previoufly  divided, 
and  fome  digeftion  or  exulceration  already 
taken  place ; and  the  reader  may  recoiled:, 
that  in  thefe  very  cafes  I have,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  recommended  the  ufe  of  wet  linen  rags 
to  be  conftantly  kept  on  the  part. 

There  is  yet  another  circumftance  which 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  mention  before  I en- 
tirely quit  the  fubjed ; and  this  is  the  dif- 
ference between  phlogifton  and  the  matter 
of  heat. 


T t 2 
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To  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the 
late  difcoveries  refpedting  thefe  principles, 
and  the  various  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  philofophers  fince  they  have 
been  the  fubjedts  of  general  inveftigation,  this 
diftindtion  is  fufficiently  obvious  but  the 
fimilarity  between  the  words  fire  and  phlo- 
gifton,  or  principle  of  inflammability,  and 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  one  another, 
has  led  many  perfons,  unacquainted  with 
chemiftry,  to  contound  them. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  very  difficult  to 
give  a precife  and  truly  philofophical  defini- 
nition  of  phlogifion,  but  this  is  fcarce  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  prelent  inftance,  it  being  only 
required  to  fhew  that  thefe  are  different  fub- 
ftances,  and  which  may  be  done  by  men- 
tioning fome  of  the  fadts  which  prove  their 
feparation  from  bodies  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumffances,  and  of  others 
which  prove  the  different  effedts  of  the 
combination  of  each  with  other  fubffances. 
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In  all  the  bodies  in  which  phlogifton  is 
found,  it  exifls  as  a neceftary  ingredient  or 
component  part,  and  is  not  fcparated  but  by 
the  body  undergoing  fome  chemical  change. 
The  matter  of  heat  exifls,  likewife,  in  bo- 
dies in  the  fame  manner,  but  befides  this, 
it  is  conftantly  found  loofely  united  with 
bodies,  and  has  a tendency  to  change  its 
fituation  by  the  contadl  of  others  contain- 
ing lefs  of  it,  that  which  contains  the  moft 
giving  over  to  that  which  has  the  leaf!  un- 
till an  equal  quantity  be  diftributed  through 
each;  and  this  is  effected  without  either  of 
the  bodies  undergoing  any  chemical  change. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the 
matter  of  heat,  as  a component  part,  cer- 
tainly exifls  in  all  bodies  containing  phlo- 
giflon,  and  the  former  ufually  efcapes  when 
the  latter  is  fet  at  liberty,  as  appears  from  the 
operations  of  combuflion  and  putrefaction. 

Respecting  the  living  animal  body,  it 
has  been  fhewn  that  phlogifton  is  fcparated 

from 
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from  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  during  refpira- 
tion,  and  enters  into  a combination  with  the 
atmofpheric  air  received  into  them  by  that 
operation ; and  this  is  evidently  effected  on 
the  principle  of  chemical  attraction,  the 

phlogifton  having  a greater  affinity  for  the 

< 

air  than  it  had  for  the  blood,  and,  accord- 
ingly,  quitting  the  latter,  and  uniting  with 
the  former.  On  the  contrary,  the  mat- 
ter of  heat,  I mean  that  which  is  fenlible,  . 
having  the  before  mentioned  tendency  to 
pafs  over  from  that  body  which  has  a larger 
portion  of  it,  to  others  which  have  a fmaller, 
is  conftantly  efcaping  from  the  furface  of 
the  body,  and  the  other  outlets  to  all  fur- 
rounding bodies,  which  are  of  a lower  tem- 
perature, and  without  the  body,  which  parts 
with  the  heat,  or  thofe  which  receive  it,  un- 
dergoing any  chemical  change. 

The  matter  of  heat  fublifts,  likewife,  in 
bodies  which  have  none  of  the  principle  of 
inflammability : in  pure  water,  which,  I be- 
lieve, has  not  yet  been  proved  to  contain 

any. 
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any*,  it  certainly  conftitutes  one  of  its  com- 
ponent parts ; without  it,  its  fluid  form 
would  be  loft;  and  it  is  known  that  vapor 
requires  a larger  quantity  of  it  as  an  ingredient 
than  water:  the  various  changes  which  this 
body  undergoes  from  vapor  to  water,  water 
to  ice,  and  vice  verfa,  being  fo  many  che- 
mical procefles  in  which  the  matter  of  heat 
is  received  or  parted  with. 

* The  theory  which  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
world  by  Mr.  Cavendifh*,  is,  I acknowledge,  diredtly 
oppofite  to  this  aflertion.  It  is,  however,  with  great  re- 
1 advance  that  we  fhould  receive  new  theories,  even  though 
propofed  by  philofophers  fo  juftly  eminent  as  the  author 
of  the  preceding  hypothecs , when  they  are  fupported 
only  by  one  fpecies  of  philofophical  evidence.  The  fup- 
pofition  that  water  is  compounded  of  pure  air  and  phlo- 
gifton,  reds  folely  upon  a fingle  experiment,  or  rather 
upon  a fynthetic  procefs,  which  is  not  confirmed  by 
any  fact  bearing  even  the  lead  refemblance  of  a true  ana- 
lyfis.  When  either  inflammable  or  pure  air  can  be 
procured  from  water,  in  fuch  a way  as  not  to  admit 
the  poflibility  of  a fuppofition  that  they  proceed  from 
fome  third  body,  then,  and,  I conceive,  not  before,  the 
theory  may  be  confidered  as  edablifhed. 


* Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  LXXIV.  for  year  1784. 
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The  union  of  phlogifton  with  the  calces 
of  metals  is  well  known  to  reftore  all  their 
metallic  properties;  whereas  the  addition  of 
heat  without  phlogifton,  I believe,  will  pro- 
duce no  chemical  change  upon  them*. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  moftftriking 
diftindtion  between  thefe  fubftances  may- 
be fhewn  in  the  effedts  produced  by  their 
refpedtive  combinations  with  atmolpheric 
air;  the  union  of  one  of  them  only  with  it 

* The  experiments  of  Scheele*  would,  indeed,  feem 
to  prove  that  the  calces  of  metals  may  be  revivified  by 
the  application  of  heat  alone;  and  this  certainly  agrees 
perfedfly  with  his  theory,  which  fuppofes  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  to  be  a compound  of  empyreal  air  and  phlo- 
gifton. There  are,  however,  fo  many  circumftances  re- 
maining to  be  proved,  and  fo  many  poffibilities  of 
miftake  in  the  experiments  alluded  to;  they  are  fo  dif- 
ferent, likewife,  in  the  language  they  fpeak,  from  many 
well  known  and  eftablifhed  fadfs,  that  much  labor  muft 
be  ufed,  and  much  new  experience  be  acquired,  before 
we  can  regard  this  hypothefis  even  as  probable. 

* Chemical  Obfervations  and  Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire. 
Englilh  Tranflation, 

rendering 
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rendering  it  unfit  for  the  fupport  of  animal 
life.  Air  is  certainly  not  rendered  unfit  for 
this  purpofe  merely  by  being  heated  for, 
provided  it  be  not  heated  to  a degree  which 
will  prevent  the  neceffary  efcape  of  heat  ge- 
nerated in  the  animal,  (and  the  late  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Blagden,  in  heated  rooms, 
prove  that  a very  high  temperature  will  not 
prevent  this,)  it  will  be  fbill  capable  of  re- 
ceiving phlogiflon,  and,  confequently,  be 
equally  fit  for  refpiration ; whereas  air  which 
is  faturated  with  phlogillon,  though  its  tem- 
perature, with  refpedt  to  heat,  be  ever  lo 
low,  being  unable  to  receive  any  more  of 
this  principle,  muft,  confequently,  be  unfit 
for  breathing. 

Heated  air  and  phlogifticated  air  are, 
therefore,  very  different  things,  and,  confe- 
quently, cold  air  (I  ufe  the  word  in  a rela- 
tive fenfe,)  and  dephlogifticated  air  muft, 
alfo,  be  very  different. 

I have  been  led  into  thefe  remarks,  be- 
caufe,  when  Dr.  Prieftley’s  celebrated  dif- 

U u covery 
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co very  of  dephlogifticated  air  was  firH;  made 
known,  the  very  difference,  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  explain,  was  really  con- 
founded, and,  under  the  idea  that  dephlo- 
giflicated  air  was  air  deprived  of  the  princi- 
ple of  heat,  it  was  imagined  that,  when  ap- 
plied to  any  part  overloaded  with  heat,  it 
would  very  readily  abforb  the  fuperabun- 
dant  quantity;  and  I well  remember  to  have 
heard  of  a cafe  of  inverted  uterus,  much 
talked  of  at  that  time,  in  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  part,  which  was  much  fwelled 
and  inflamed,  was  faid  to  have  been  effected 
in  confequence  of  the  liberal  application  of 
this  air. 

That  air,  though  dephlogifticated,  may 
be  of  a temperature  fo  much  below  the  heat 
of  a difeafed  part  as  to  become  a ready  con- 
ductor of  the  heat  from  it,  is  very  eafy  to 
conceive,  and  it  might,  therefore,  upon  this 
principle,  have  really  been  ufeful  in  the  in- 
ftance  recited:  it  is,  however,  at  the  fame 
time  obvious,  that  any  other  application 
equally  cold,  or  that  could  have  conducted 

heat 
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heat  with  equal  celerity,  would  have  an- 
fwered  the  fame  purpofe ; and  as,  fuppofing 
the  part  to  have  been  ulcerated,  it  is  evident, 
on  the  principle  lately  recited,  that  even 
common  air  would  have  tended  to  increafe 
the  ulceration,  dephlogiflicated  air,  as  hav- 
ing a greater  proportionate  power  of  abforb- 
ing  phlogiflon,  would  have  been  Still  more 
difpofed  to  promote  the  deflru&ion  of  the 
part,  and,  confequently,  under  fuch  circum- 
flances,  have  been  a very  pernicious  appli- 
cation. 

These  diftinftions,  between  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  and  phlogiflon,  being  premifed, 
and  the  requifite  caution  refpe&ing  the  ac- 
cefs  of  air  to  parts  in  a Hate  of  ulceration 
being  obferved,  1 fhould  hope  that  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  foregoing  general 
principles  refpecling  the  efcape  of  heat  can 
in  no  inftance  be  attended  with  hazard,  and, 
when  from  further  experience,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  different  practitioners,  the  fub- 
jcCl  fliall  be  more  fully  investigated  and  un- 
dei  flood,  that  it  will  prove  a real  improve- 
ment 
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ment  in  the  medical  treatment  not  only  of 
thofe  difeafes  which  have,  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  being  particularly  recited,  but  in  all 
others  which  may  arife  from  fimilar  af- 
fections. 


THE  END. 


ERRATA. 

Rage  is,  line  21,  dele  that. 
j 6,  21,  dele  that. 

18,  11,  for  agreeable , read  agreeably. 

44,  1 o,  for  fuperabundancies,  read  fuper  abundances. 

1 1 , for  <who,  read  ’which. 

i$3,  6 and  7,  for  the  production  of  an  unufual  degree  of  heat, 
read  an  unufual  degree  of  heat  produced. 
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Lately  pub  lifted  by  the  Author  of  the 
preceding  Essay. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  UTERINE  H/EMORRHAGE, 
which  precedes  the  Delivery  of  the  full  grown 
Foetus.  Illuftrated  with  Cafes. — The  Third  Edi- 
tion. 

Alfo,  an  ESSAY  on  theUfeof  the  RED  PERUVIAN 
BARK  in  the  Cuie  of  Intermittents. 


